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THE RUIN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


BY WILLIAM 


Tue political and financial condition of 
the United States at the present time is 
so complicated and in the opinion of many 
so critical, that it gives to the coming 
Presidential election’ more than usual in- 
terest, and some rematks on the causes 
which have produced it and the results to 
which it is likely to lead may prove of 
interest to English readers. 

The origin of all the evil may probably 
be summed up in the one word—party. 
It may be, and possibly always will be, 
necessary that there should be at least two 
parties in the government of all states ; 
but when these parties have advanced to 
the point that they are willing to sacrifice 
public safety and public morality to their 
own advantage in the struggle for suprem- 
acy, the situation cannot fail to be fraught 
with much danger to the commonwealth. 
Such is the position at the present mo- 
ment. The Republican paity, which, 
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with the single exception of the Cleveland 
Administration, has been in power since 
the War of Secession, now finds itself in 
great danger. Its chief weapon, both of 
offence and defence, has been the tariff, 
but this is now proving itself a two-edged 
sword, as dangerous to those who wield 
it as it has hitherto been to their oppo- 
nents. As a means to pay off the ex- 
penses of the war and to re-establish the 
credit of the country it was most effec- 
tive ; and we doubt if any party in any 
country can compare with the Republican 
patty in the United States for the stupen- 
dous nature of the work it undertook, and 
the success which crowned its efforts. 
That the wonderful prosperity which fol- 
lowed the war should have been claimed 
by that. party as the direct result of their 
policy was, perhaps, not unnatural. While 
their leaders could justly point to the re- 
duction of: the national debt as one of the 
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greatest achievements of any government, 
they could also point to an equally rapid 
increase in manufactures, in population, 
and in wealth generally, which had taken 
place at the same time, as the direct re- 
sults of a protective policy ; and for more 
than twenty-five years their claim has been 
accepted without question by a majority 
of the nation. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to ex- 
plain to English readers the folly of pro- 
tection ; but it has one inherent character- 
istic, which I may point out : it can never 
be satisfied. Like the danghter of the 
horse-leech, its ery is, and ever must be, 
“Give! give!’ Industries which are 
not protected demand protection, those 
already protected find the ever-increasing 
competition, both from within and with- 
out, has curtailed their profits, and clamor 
for higher duties. Thus, as some poison- 
ous reptiles were supposed to do, protec- 
tion may be said to carry its antidote with 
it ; for it is evident that it may, and in 
the end will, be carried to a point where 
even the most ignorant and the most long- 
suffering must rebel. 

The last Presidential election, there- 
fore, was fought on the question of pro- 
tection ; but, unfortunately for the Demo- 
cratic party, toward the close of the cam- 
paign the cause of free, or at least freer 
trade, became involved with other issues. 
The, battle was lost and protection was 
victorious, not, perhaps, entirely on its 
own merits. But the axiom, ‘‘ To the 
victors the spoils,’ holds good in Amcri- 
ca, even outside of cflice-holding, and the 
manufacturers now demanded more pro- 
tection as the price of their support in the 
contcst, insisting that the result of the 
election proved that the people were in 
favor of such a policy. More protection 
they got in the shape of the now famous 
McKinley Bill, passed, I believe, with 
very considerable misgivings by a majority 
of the party, which had no alternative but 
to quarrel with the most powerful section 
of its supporters or to accept the measure. 
They had, however, not long to wait for 
the verdict of the country. At the elee- 
tions of 1890 it spoke out with no uncer- 
tain sound, and if, as seems not improb- 
able, the Democratic party is successful at 
the next election, Major McKinley will 
probably descend to posterity as one of 
the great benefactors of his country—the 
man who in his day and generation did 
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more for free trade than any other man 
in America. Let us hope, for the sake of 
his descendants, that posterity will never 
know that the benefit was quite uninten- 
tional. Should this anticipation prove 
correct, it will then be seen that protec- 
tion, which has carried the Republican 
party to repeated victories for the last 
twenty-five years, will at last prove the 
cause of its downfall. On this question 
the Democratic party is solid, and is 
pledged, if not to absolute free-trade, at 
Jeast to a very considerable approach to it. 

There has, however, recently come upon 
the stage another, and practicaliy an en- 
tire'y new factor in American politics— 
the American farmer. We have heard a 
great deal in late years of the depression 
in English agriculture and the miserable 
condition of the English farmer. He has 
coinplained of the American competition, 
and has asked with apparent reason how 
he could be expected to compete with a 
man who owns his own land while he has 
to pay his landlord a heavy rent. Unfor- 
tunately this is all too true. It might 
prove some satisfaction, if not to him, at 
least to others, if some good had come 
out of so much evil, and if the American 
farmer had made the money which he has 
lost. Such is, however, not the ease. 
That there are farmers in America who 
have made money, even in recent years, 
is beyond doubt, but this is equally the 
ease with English farmers. There are 
some who from exceptional circumstances 
have done well ; but I speak of the great 
majerity of farmers in both countries, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
the position of the English farmer to-day 
is immeasurably superior to that of his 
competitor in America, As regards the 
rent, the difference between them is rather 
apparent than real. It is true that the 
English farmer pays rent, but it is equally 
true that no landlord can afford (to put it 
on no higher grounds) to see his farmers 
rnined, and in bad years, whether he 
wishes it or not, he has to take his share 
of the loss, by making some abatement in 
the rent, while any permanent redaction 
in the prices of agricultural produce must 
be borne altogether by the landlord, who 
has to make an equivalent permanent re- 
duction of rent. In the meantime the 
English farmer lives well, perhaps too 
well, all things considered ; he pays only 
his fair share of taxation, and he pays his 
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Jaborers rather under than over what may 
be considered fair wages, as gauged either 
by his own expenditure or by the wages 
paid in other industries. He does little 
or no work with his own hands. _ Elis 
wife and daughters are well educated, and 
live in comfort, at the most superintend- 
ing the dairy and henhouse, and having a 
servant, or perhaps two, to cook and do 
all the work of a comfortable, well ap- 
pointed English farmhouse. I do not 
blame him, Long may he continue so to 
live, and with the retarning prosperity 
which I venture to predict for him, it is 
not improbable that he will do so. But 
let him not envy his American rival, at 
least not until he knows something more 
about him, 

It is true that the American farmer pays 
no rent; but as a rule he pays a much 
worse thing—interest on his moitgage. 
In every state in the Union mortgages are 
increasing with amazing rapidity, and, fast 
as they are increasing, they are not keep- 
ing pace with the necessities of the farmer. 
Ordinary lenders, who require a regular 
income from their investments, are begin- 
ning to get rather shy of farming land as 
a security for their money. Farmers are 
too often unable to pay the interest when 
it is due ; and too often it has to be added 
to the principal, and then wiped out by a 
further loan at a higher rate of intcrest. 
In bad seasons the American farmer has 
no landlord to share the loss with him. 
The mortgagee cares nothing about him 
or his land as long as he receives his 10, 
12, or even 18 per cent., which, if not 
paid at due date, runs at compound inter- 
est until payment is made. When there 
is a permanent reduction in prices, which 
natwally affects the value of the land, 
there is no landlord by whom the loss 
must eventually be borne. When sucha 
fall takes place, the mortgagee either calls 
in his money at the first opportunity, or, 
if he is still satisfied with the security, 
probably contents himself with raising the 
rate of interest. If the furmer course is 
adopted, it generally results in foreclosure ; 
if the latter, it as often as not leads to the 
same thing at a later period. 

So much for the rent ; let us now see 
how the American farmer compares in 
other respects with his English rival. He 
certainly does not live well, unless a diet 
of salt pork and beans nearly all the year 
round can be considered good living. 
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This diet he shares with his workmen, 
who, as arule, live with him. The meals 
are cooked by his wife and family, who 
also do all the washing, baking, ete,, and, 
hard as an American farmer works, I ques- 
tion if the women of his family do not 
work even harder. He himself labors 
with his men, and generally harder than 
any of them, for he bas the impending 
mortgage ever before his eyes. The 
wages hie has to pay are out of all propor- 
tion to his own expenditure and that of 
his family, being necessarily regulated by 
the wages paid in protected industries in 
the neighboring town ; nay more, he must 
pay even higher wages to induce men to 
leave the comforts and amusements of a 
town, to share his poor fare and hard lot 
in the country. For everything which he 
buys he has to pay a protected price. 
The village storekeeper who supplies bim 
with groceries, the smith who mends his 
ploughs and wagons, the lawyer who 
draws his mortgage, the doctor who at- 
tends his family, even the undertaker who 
at last buries him, all require and obtain a 
protected price for their services, Ragged, 
or at best patched, he stands alone, the 
one unprotected man in all America, 
Recentiy, when passing through one of 
the largest towns in the United States, in 
one of the principal thoroughfares I no- 
ticed a huge sign which stated that ‘ free 
land made free men,’’ and that these were 
the offices of the Single Tax Association. 
We have heard a deal about Mr. Henry 
George and his theories during the past 
ten or fifteen vears, and he is said to have 
a considerable following both here and in 
America. We are told by some that Mr. 
George’s idea will prove the panacea for 
all our social distresses, by others that it 
will ppove the reverse ; but while we have 
been wrangling over the question, it seems 
to have escaped our notice that Mr. 
George’s theory is in full operation in the 
United States, and still the millennium has 
not yet arrived. The whole of the taxa- 
tion falls on the land, in other words on 
the farmers who own the land, and the 
result is the impending insolvency of the 
whole of the agricultural classes through- 
out the country. Manufacturers, shop- 
keepers, professional men, and laborers ate 
all protected. They require and obtain 
from their employers a fair, and generally 
an exorbitant, remuneration for their ser- 
vices. If they have to pay protected 
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prices for what they buy, they also receive 
protected prices for what they have to 
sell, and protection makes little or no 
difference to them. But with the farmer 
it is different. The price he receives for 
his product is not fixed by the cost of 
production in his own protected country, 
but by the price he obtains for the sur- 
plas he has to export and sell in a foreign 
market in competition with India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Russia, and every other ex- 
porting country. The result is that he 
has been working (slaving would be a 
more appropriate term) for years, and 
every year, with perhaps a few exceptions, 
has seen him deeper in debt than the pre- 
vious one. Not only have his debts been 
increasing, but his land has also been de- 
teriorating. Le has had no money to buy 
manure, and has therefore had no alterna- 
tive but to go on cropping his land year 


after year, taking all he could get out of 
it, and putting nothing back, until, as a 


consequence, it is nearly worn out, and 
about ten bushels an acre is considered a 
fair average crop of wheat as against over 
thirty bushels in this country. 

After all, the American farmers ate, 
perhaps, not deserving of very much pity ; 
fur. if the burden has not been entirely of 
their own creation, it could only be im- 
posed on them of their own free will, and 
had they scen fit to resist, they unques- 
tionably had the power to transfer it to 
the shoulders of those better able to bear 
it. But the apathy and ignorance of the 
farming community in America are sim- 
ply marvellous. It ought to be the most 
powerful, as it is the most numerous, 
class; but, while there is not a single 
manufacturing industry, no matter how 
small, which has not insisted on having its 
claims considered, the voice of the farmers 
has hitherto never been heard profesting 
against the flagrant injustice of which they 
are the victims. Even now it is doubtful 
if they could have been aroused from their 
lethargy were it not that the situation is 
becoming serious for other classes of the 
community, which have hitherto been 
willing to enjoy an apparent prosperity at 
their expense, and to profit by their mis- 
fortunes by investing their savings in mort- 
gages on farming lands at high rates of 
interest. They are now beginning to find 
out that it is impossible for one'section of 
the community to support all the others, 
and are getting anxious about their secu- 
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rity. It is obvious that anything like gen- 
eral foreclcsure is impossible, and, as the 
mortgages are largely held by the banks, 
and ¢s pecially by the savings banks, any- 
thing ap ;proaching general insolvency 
among the farming classes would produce 
a financial crisis further reaching and more 
disastrous than America, or possib ly any 
other country, has ever seen before. All 
classes, even the manufacturers, who have 
apparenily benefited most by protection, 
would be affected by it; for, confined as 
they are by this policy to their own 
markets for the sale of their goods, the 
ruin of the Jargest consuming class would 
be at least as disastrous to them as it 
would be to any other section of the com- 
munity. With certain exceptions, this is 
no exaggerated view of the condition of 
the agricultural classes in the United 
States, and of the complications which 
their ruin is likely to bring with it. Peo- 
ple in England have often wondered how 
it was that America continued to flourish 
notwithstanding protection, and some have 
even doubted if free trade could be as de- 
sirable for a country as we were led to 
suppose. Americans, at least those of 
the Republican party, have never ceased 
to ridicule us for our slavish adherence to 
economical principles, which might be all 
right within the walls of a university, but 
were of no value in practical life ; and they 
have pointed to their great prosperity as 
the best possible proof of the soundness of 
their policy. It may now turn out that 
their vaunted prosperity has been rather 
apparent than real, that the profits have 
been flourished in the face of the world, 
while the losses have been scrupulously 
kept out of sight, until now they have 
accumulated to such a point that they can 
no longer be hidden. It is impossible to 
make any trustworthy estimate of the 
profits of any business till both sides of 
the account have been seen; and if, as 
seems only too likely, it should turn out 
that these apparent profits of a protective 
policy, of which we have heard so much, 
are more than balanced by the lusses, it 
will be found that there is something more 
in political economy than has generally 
been supposed on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

While on this subject, I may point out 
that it would be extremely interesting to 
know to what extent Americans have been 
drawing on their capital during these 
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twenty-five prospcrous years, The Gov- 
ernment must have sold many millions of 
acres duiing that time, as little govern- 
ment land is now to be found in any of 
the more favored states. If any still re- 
mains, it is because it is of little or no 
value. I have never seen the figures, but 
the amount of money received, or which 
ought to have been received, must be 
enormous ; and this source of revenue is 
passing, if it has not already passed, away. 
It is a somewhat significant fact that in 
some of the Western states the Federal 
Government handed over to the State 
Government two secticns in every town- 
ship—that isto say, two square miles in 
every thirty-six, or, in other words, about 
6 per cent. of the whole surface of the 
state—to form a school fund; and, al- 
though that land has practically all been 
disposed of, the money received for it 
seems to have disappeared, leaving no 
trace behind, and the inhabitants are now 
taxed for their schools apparently just as 
much as if no such fund had ever existed. 

llowever, to return to the farmer. On 
one point all seemed to be agreed, some- 
thing has to be done for his relief, and, 
as is usual, when the condition of the pa- 
tient seems almost hopeless, the remedies 
proposed are not only numerous, but are 
in most instances calculated greatly to ag- 
gravate his disease. It is by no means 
the smallest of the evils which utter igno- 
rance or a total disregard of true scientific 
principles entails that the false doctrines 
which do duty for them must be supported 
by doctrines equally false ; and ignorant 
or interested politicians are able still fur- 
ther to mislead or delude the electorate. 
Perhaps the most important organization 
to which the present agricultural depres- 
sion gave rise is one calling itself the 
Farmers’ Alliance, Originally started in 
the Southern states, it gradually spread 
both North and West, and at one time 
claimed to control 4,000,000 votes. As 
the total vote cast at the last election was 
only about 11,000,000, it will be readily 
seen what a formidable opponent had arisen 
against the old political parties. From 
the first, however, it had to contend with 
what will always prove a great obstacle to 
any united action in America—the jeal- 
ousies of the different states. The West 
and North were Republican, the South 
Democratic, and it was at once asserted 
that the latter was making use of the Al- 
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liance to elect a Democratic Presidert. 
Moreover, states are very much like indi- 
viduals: each has its own particular 
** fads,’’ and it is therefore not quite easy 
to tell exactly what the platform ef the 
Alliance really is. In each state the main 
issues are coinplicated by demands for 
such special legislation as it may deem to 
be for its own advantage, and conse- 
quently for the advantage of every other 
state. Even a modern English Govern- 
ment, great as it has latterly shown its 
capacity in this respect to be, could 
scarcely swallow all the contradictory 
pledges which their patriotic zeal in the 
pursuit of office has induced American 
State politicians to give. I believe, how- 
ever, the Farmers’ Alliance is in all states 
pledged to a reduction of duties to what 
is absolutely required for revenue, and to 
the most vigorous opposition to the pro- 
tection of one industry at the expense of 
others. If it would stop there all would 
be well, but people having found out that 
the prices of manufactured goods were 
very high, while the prices of all agricul- 
tural produce were very low, the extraor- 
dinary theory was started that this was 
owing to there not being money enough 
in the country, and that the only way in 
which more money could be obtained was 
by the free coinage of silver. It seems a 
most conclusive argument to an uneducated 
man that if he had ten dollars in his pocket 
instead of one, he would be ten times as 
rich, and he does not so readily see that 
if every one had ten times as much, the 
only real difference would be that there 
would be ten times as much to carry and 
to count. Then it was clearly laid down 
that gold was the rich man’s coin, silver 
the poor man’s, and therefore, if the Mint 
was fully occupied in turning out silver, 
it would be coining for the poor man. If 
a good broad theory like this is once estab- 
lished, it is hopeless to try to convince 
the ordinary elector that the trifling diffi- 
culty of the transfer ofthe silver coin to 
his pocket cannot be got over. 

Sentiment also plays an important part 
in all nineteenth-century questions, and it 
was iinported into this one. In this con- 
nection silver is always spoken of as the 
‘* white metal,’’ and is almost personified. 
In its organs we find columns upon col- 
umns of the most pathetic, not to say 
lachrymose, lamentations over the degra- 
dation to which it has been subjected, and 
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flourishes of trumpets anncuncing its 
speedy rehabilitation at the hands of the 
intelligent electorate of the country. But 
there was one inducement kept in reserve 
for those who could not be influenced by 
such specious but absurd arguments. It 
was sounder if more immoral. Gold is 
the metal in which creditors have now to 
be paid, and, if the currency is depreciated 
by the free coinage of silver, debts already 
incurred will be more easily repaid than if 
gold is retained as the single standard. 
The real motive power behind all this, 
however, is the silver interest, which car- 
ties with it all the Western states, in the 
belief they will thereby create a better 
market for their silver product. Senators 
and Congressmen from all the silver states 
are the apostles of the movement, and 
harangue the public in impassioned periods 
on the advantages to be gained by the 
passage of such a measure. One of these 
gentlemen, who I observe is one of the 
commissioners appointed by the President 
to represent the United States at the pro- 
posed Bimetallist Conference, in a speech 
advocating the measure in the Senate, 
spoke of silver as the ‘‘ Threnody of 
Toil.”’ Ido not in the least know what 
this may mean, but it sounds very well, 
and is better than most arguments one 
heats on the subject, as I do not know 
that any one is prepared to say it is not. 

So far the Eastern states have been able 
to prevent the passage of a free coinage 
measure, and both Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Cleveland are pledged to veto it, should 
one pass the Senate and Congress, but the 
great West is now beginning for the first 
time to feel its streneth, and has come to 
the front in this silver question as a pow- 
erful and aggressive factor in national pol- 
itics. It deciares it will no longer submit 
to be dictated to by the Republicans of 
the North or the Democrats of the South, 
but must be acknowledged as an indepen- 
dent part of the community, which has 
both the right and the power to make 
itself heard. That it has the power I do 
not doubt; what I do doubt is whether 
it has the intelligence to know what is 
best for itself or the nation at large. 

Mr. Gladstone most wisely pointed out, 
some years ago, the danger of the exist- 
ence of a third party, collectively small 
perhaps, but strong enough to hold the 
balance of power and eager to sell their 
unconditional support te either of the 
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other parties in exchange for their adcp- 
tion of some particular policy to which it 
is pledged. If such a temptation is too 
great to be withstoud in this country, it is 
a thousand times more dangerous in the 
United States, where there is probably not 
a single fami‘y which is not directly and 
pecuniarily affected by a change of govein- 
ment. My chief hope lies in the mine- 
owners ef the Western states finding that 
the free coinage of silver may not be for 
their ultimate advantage. In 1889 a bill 
was pass d increasing the quantity of silver 
the Mint was cbliged to buy and coin to 
54,000,000 ounces, just double what was 
being taken previously. In anticipation 
of the passage of that measure there was 
a rapid and considerable advance in the 
price of silver, but since then it has 
steadily declined, until to-day it is lower 
than it was ever known to be before. I 
am inclined to believe that the passage of 
that bill, and the extravagant expectations 
to which it gave rise, are to a very great 
extent responsible for the decline which 
has taken place. Production was greatly 
stimulated, both by the opening of new 
mines and the reopening of old ones which 
had been closed as unremunerative. It 
was, in fact, to some extent, the history 
of the French Copper Syndicate over 
again, In my opinion, Bimetallists have 
themselves to blame to a very great extent 
for the violent fluctuations they complain 
of in the price of silver. So long as they 
believe, and lead others to believe, that 
government has it in its power to apply 
some artificial remedy which will give sil- 
ver a fictitious value, so Jong are they 
stimulating production, and maintaining 
prices for a time only, to see them come 
down with a run when stocks have accu- 
mulated and can no Jonger be held. The 
writer of this article was, he believes, the 
first who ever pointed out that the fall in 
silver was far from being an unmixed evil 
for India. Ina letter to the Daily News 
in 1875 he showed how the exports of all 
kinds of agricultural produce had been and 
would be still further increased by a fall 
in silver, and his prediction has been more 
than verified. India has been more pros- 
perous during the last twenty years than 
she has ever been before in her long his- 
tory, notwithstanding the steady decline 
in silver during that time. Ip this con- 
nection I may mention that in America 
the cpposition of Great Britain to bimetal- 
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lism is explained by her desire to stimulate 
the exports of wheat from India at the ex- 
pense of the United States, Of one thing, 
however, we may be sure-—the free coin- 
age of silver can in no way help the Ameri- 
can farmer, but must, if adopted, do him 
great injury. 

Another remedy for his misfortunes was 
suggested by Mr. Stanford, one of the 
senators for California. He proposed that 
the government should issue bonds bearing 
interest at 2 per cent. to each farmer, to 
the extent of half the assessed value of 
his farm, and that these bonds should be 
Jegal tender for both public and private 
debts ; in other words, that the govern- 
ment should advance the farmets money 
on mortgages for half the value of their 
farms at 2 percent. Mr. Stanford argued 
that there was not enough money in the 
country, and that a farm was as good 
security on which to issue currency as a 
quantity of gold bullion in a vault. He 
brought in a bill to this effect, but it natu- 
rally came to nothing. fis proposal has, 
however, been adopted by the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and it bas extended the principle 
very considerably, by demanding that 
government should also advance on wheat 
and all other farm produce, so that the 
farmers may be able to hold it wntil they 
can sell at a profit. The Alliance also 
proposes, in some states at least, that 
there shall be no foreclosure, a measure 
which is clearly not calculated to induce 
capitalists to come to the assistance of the 
farmers. Still another proposal is to 
make it illegal to deal in options or other 
forms of contract for grain, etc. It is 
generally supposed that the ‘* Bulls and 
Bears’’ on the Corn Exchanges live by de- 
vouring honest farmers, and that these 
mysterious ** corners’? of which they hear 
so much are in some way responsible for 
the agricultural distress, whiie, if they 
only understood their subject, they must 
see that it is to speculation they owe any 
steadiness the market has ; without it the 
fluctuation would be much more violent, 
and farmers would be completely at the 
mercy of the dealers. 

Such are a few of the fallacies with 
which this vast organization deludes its 
followers, and nothing could go further 
to show the danger of an ignorant elector- 
ate, which is called on to decide on im- 
portant financial and currency questions, 
and is led by politicians little less ignorant, 
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and much less honest, than themselves, 
It seems unlikely that the Farmers’ Al- 
liance will be able to elect its own candi- 
date for Piesident, but it seems not im- 
probable that it may indirectly insure the 
election of a Democratic President, for if 
at the election none of the candidates 
secures at least one half of the votes the 
election is void, and Congress elects the 
President, and the Senate the Vice-Presi- 
dent. As Congress is Democratic by a 
large majority, Mr. Cleveland would be 
chosen, and free, or at least freer, trade 
secured, This is the only hope for the 
American farmer, the one thing that can 
stem the current which is rapidly bearing 
him, and the rest of the country with 
him, to a financial catastrophe, the like 
of which has never been experienced be- 
fore in any country, 

It must seem almost incredible to Eng- 
lish readers that the silver and other kin- 
dred financial questions, involving as they 
do the credit of a great empire, can be 
left to be decided as the exigencies of one 
or more of the political parties may re- 
quire ; but it must be remembered that 
with us a change of government means 
little more than a change of policy, if in- 
deed it means that, and not, as in the 
United States, the turning out of office of 
every official, from the President down to 
the smallest village postmaster, and the 
installation of an equal number of office- 
seekers, who for years have been hunget- 
ing for their share of the spoils. Add to 
this that it means the patronage of the 
Pension Bureau, and one can readily see 
how a change of administration, invelving 
a direct pecuniary loss or gain to large 
classes of the community, transforms them 
into violent partisans, willing to ignore 
the interests of the country in their pur- 
suit of personal aggrandizement. It must 
also be remembeied that for twenty-five 
years the country has been educated into 
believing that the principles of political 
economy may be excellent in theory, but 
are of no practical value. I have nothing 
to say against popular government. It 
generally comes out right in the end, but 
it will be an evil day for the United States, 
and every other country, should the un- 
educated classes, at the instigation of a 
number of interested speculators and cor- 
tupt politicians, resolve to take upon them- 
selves the duties of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and with an experience of 
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finance which is limited to a supposed 
knowledge that the stamp ona coin and 
the engraving on a bank-note alone give 
them their valuc, determine to increase 
their curreney by a free use of the Mint 
and the printing press. The lesson they 
will receive will be a lasting one, but it is 
not too much to say that the effects of a 
little amateur financing of this nature will 
be felt throughout the whole civilized 
world. That there are many educated 
pecple in the United States adverse to 
such legislation is unquestionable ; that 
every banker, merchant, and capitalist is 
opposed to it gocs without saying, but 
these are unfortunately not the classes 
from which the politicians are drawn ; 
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and, having their business to attend to, 
they are neither office-holders nor office- 
seekers, while their vote, if they do vote 
—and as likely as not they never do—will 
go but a short way against the vote of the 
ignorant masses led on by the hope of 
pillaging their wealthier and more intelli- 
gent countrymen. 

In the meantime the American farmer 
is sick unto death, and has the additional 
misfortune of being attended by many 
doctors, each one intent on prescribing his 
particular remedy with a view rather to 
his own immediate profit than the ultimute 
recovery of his patient.—WVineteenth Cen- 
tury. 
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Tuere are undoubtedly thousands of 
people in Great Britain who have but a 
vague idea of the manners and customs of 
the Burmese. They hear of frequent 
fighting in Borma : they see sketches in 
the illustrated papers of young officers 
who have been killed there, and come to 
the conclusion that the Burmese are a 
fierce, half-savage nation, possessing very 
little intelligence, and even Jess clothing. 
A greater mistuke was never made, for, 
except in some parts of Upper Burma, 
they are a merry and contented people, 
fond of gay clothes, and extremely un- 
willing to “take the life of either a man or 
an animal. This dislike to taking life, 
Jaudable enough in itself, has oecasionally 
been carried to an absurd length, for par- 
ents have been known to Jet pariah dogs 
and snakes which have bitten their cbil- 
dren escape unharmed, This unnatural 
forbearance is explained by the fact that 
according to the Buddhist belief animals 
have souls, Directly a man dies he is 
born again in some other form, and what 
that form is depends entirely upon his 
merits or demerits. If he has lived a 
meritorions life he is born again in some 
happier position, but if his Jife has been 
bad he is punished by a degraded exist- 
ence in the shape of some animal or in- 
sect. If, in time, the animal is ‘able to 
discern between good and bad it is fit to 
be born again as a man, 





In spite of their objection to taking hna- 
man life, the Burmese, a few months ago, 
flocked to the Phayre Musenm—the Ran- 
goon Zoo—in the expectation of sceing a 
woman sacrificed. The  ejrcumstances 
were certainly extraordinary. A horrible 
rumor had spread among them, that a 
Hindoo woman had killed her baby, and 
made it into eurry for her husband’s din- 
ner, and for that erime had been sentenced 
by the English authorities to be thrown 
alive into the tiger’s eage. Day after day 
an excited crowd gathered round the eage, 
and the foolish rumor was not heard of 
by the English until the durwan who took 
the entrance money, seeing that there was 
some special attraction for the Burmese, 
took upon himself to raise the price of 
admission and appropriate the difference, 
a proceeding which one Burman so forcibly 
resented that an inquiry into the whole 
affair became necessary. The more ab- 
surd and impossible a story is, the more 
likely it is to be believed by the Burmese, 
whose credulity is something astounding. 
It is not because they are particularly ig- 
norant, for education to the extent of being 
able to read and write the vernacular is 
very general among them, but their liter- 
ature, which consists chiefly of dramatic 
and poetical legends, is well calculated to 
foster credulity. Most of these legends 
relate some wonderful event connected 
with Gantama duripg his many and varied 
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existences before attaining the enlightened 
state of Buddha, but extraordinary as they 
are, they are not more remarkable than 
the Burmese histories, which teem with 
fabulous events and exaggerated facts, 
The chief aim of the historians seems to 
have been to palliate the brutality of the 
kings and extol their virtues ; to explain 
away their defeats, and exaggerate their 
victories, 

About six hundred years ago ten Chi- 
nese envoys of noble birth, accompanied 
by a retinue of one thousand horsemen, 
arrived at the Court of Ava, but, omitting 
to treat the king with due respect, the 
whole of them were put to death, The 
Emperor of China duly avenged the death 
of his subjects, and Major Burney, the 
British Resident at the Court of Ava in 
1829, referring to this historical event, 
quotes the following extract from the Bur- 
mese historian’s account of the struggle :— 

‘When the Emperor of China received in- 
telligence of the execution of his envoys, he 
was exceedingly angry, aud, collecting an 
army of at least 6,000,000 of horse and 20 (0O,- 
000 of foot, sent them down to attack Pugan, 
the king of which, Naratheehapati, as soon as 
he heard of the coming of this force, placed 
under the generals Nanda peetzen and Yanda- 
peetzen 400,000 soldiers and numerous ele- 
plants and horses, with orders to proceed and 
attack the Chinese army. The two generals 
marched to the city of Ngayoung-gyan, and, 
after putting its walls, moat, and fortifications 
in a proper state of defence, opposed the Chi- 
nese army, killing during three months so 
many of theirarmy that not a grasscutter even 
for its elephants and horses remained, The 
Emperor of China, however, kept reinforcing 
his army, and replacing those who were killed 
by sending 200,000 men when lhe heard cf the 
loss of 100,000, and 400,000 when he heard of 
200,000. Hence the Burmese army was at last 
overpowered with fatigue, and the Chinese 
crossed the river and destroyed Ngayoung- 


gyan,’”’ 


Their defeat by the English in the war 
of 1824-26, and their enforced payment 
of an indemnity, is described as fullows :— 


“The white strangers from the West fas- 
tened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden 
Palace They landed at Rangoon, took that 
place and Prome, and were permitted to ad- 
vance as far as Yandabo, for the king, from 
motives of piety and regard to life, made no 
effort whatever to opposethem, ‘The strangers 
had spent vast sums of money on the enter- 
prise, and by the time they reached Yandabo 
their resources were exbausted, and they were 
in great distress, They petitioned the King, 
who, in his clemency and generosity, sent 
them large sums of money to pay their ex- 
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penses back, and ordered them out of the 
country.” 


Of all the Burmese books the Zawkani- 
di, a collection of proverbs or maxims on 
subjects of every-day life, is the most 
widely circulated. It is also the most 
sensibie of them, and about twenty years 
ago the Government published an edition 
of it in Burmese and Pali. It is headed 
with the usual Buddhist inscription, 
‘Glory be to him that is blessed, that is 
holy, that is the Author of all Truth,’’ 
and is divided into seven chapters, entitled 
respectively, ‘* The Wise,’’ ‘* The Good,” 
“©The Wicked and Foolish,’’ ‘* Friend- 
ship,’’ ‘* Women,’’ ‘* Kings,’”’ ‘* Miscel- 
laneous Subjects.”’ The following are a 
few extracts from the book :— 


‘* There is no wealth like unto knowledge, 
for thieves cannot steal it, 

‘Tf none asketh aught of a wise wan he is 
like a drum that is not beaten ; if any asketh 
aught of him, then his wisdom tloweth forth 
as the rain ; but the ignorant man, whether 
any asketh aught or asketh not, always talketh 
much, 

‘* Whosoever speaketh fair words hath many 
friends, but the harsh man hath but few. 

‘**'Tame the bad wife by keeping away the 
money from her, 

‘* A priest is comely if he be lean ; a four- 
footed beast is comely when he is fat ; a man 
becometh comely when he is wise, and a 
woman when she hath a husband. 

“The King is not thy husband ; the King 
is not thy sister’s husband ; the King is thy 
master,’’ 


The books of the Buddhist scriptures 
are the Pitakats, or the three baskets, 
called respectively ‘‘ The Basket of Dis- 
cipline,’’ ‘* The Basket of Discourses,”’ 
and ‘*The Basket of Metaphysics,’’ 
Among the educated Burmese there has 
been recently started an association, styled 
the Thathanaheeta Association, for the 
propagation of the Buddhist religion, its 
chief aims being to print the three Pitakat 
palm-leaves into a book, aud to establish 
a school under the management of a Euro- 
pean Buddhist. 

In every convent there is a collection of 
manuscript books which have been en- 
graved on palm-leaves with an iron style 
by the phoongyees, or priests. The leaves 
are placed between two wooden boards, 
and made into a volume by a string being 
passed through both ends of the covers 
aud manuscripts. A few rare books are 
written on sheets of ivory, which are 
stained black, the characters being enam- 
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elled and the margins beautifully gilded. 
All the books belonging to a monastery 
are kept in handsomely gilt and varnished 
boxes made of teak. There are scarcely 
any books on science, art, or travel, but 
there are several on medicine. The doc- 
tors, who are grossly ignorant, are divided 
into two parties, one trusting solely to 
diet, and the other to medicine. Diseases 
are divided into ninety-six kinds, with 
several subdivisions, and the medical books 
describe these diseases and the treatment 
necessary for their cure. Nearly all their 
medicines are taken from plants, and most 
of their prescriptions have been in use for 
many generations. Surgery is a science 
of which they know absolutely nothing, 
and all defcrmities, congenital or other- 
wise, are left to take their course. Am- 
putation is never attempted, although in 
the days of the Burmese kings it was fre- 
quently performed, deserters from the 
army being punished by having both their 
legs*cut off, and then being left to bleed 
to death. 

The Burmese idea of the arrangement 
of. the universe is exceedingly novel. 
They maintain that the world is not spheri- 
eal, but a mighty plain encircled by a 
chain of lofty mountains. In the centre 
of this plain stands Mount Meru, resting 
on three huge carbuneles, and resembling 
acask floating end uppermost, half of it 
being elevated above the sea, and half of 
it descending below. Around Mount 
Meru are seven chains of hills, and be- 
tween these chains are seven rivers, clear 
as crystal, but unable to support even the 
lightest feather upon their waters, The 
height of the first range of hills and the 
width and depth of the first river are the 
same. The second range is half as high 
as the first, and the second tiver half as 
wide and half as deep as the first one. In 
fact, the more distant the hills and rivers 
are from Mount Meru, the smaller they 
become, the third range and river being 
half the size of the second, the fourth half 
the size of the third, and so on. In the 
middle of the ocean, around Mount Mein, 
are four great inhabited islands, the East- 
ern, the Western, the Northern, and the 
Southern, and each of these has five hun- 
dred smailer isiands belonging to it. In 
shape the Eastern island resembles a moon 
in her quarters ; the Western a full moon ; 
the Northern is square, and the Southern 
is the shape of a trapezium, The two 
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thousand small islands are of the same 
shape as the large island on which they 
are dependent. Each side of Mount Meru 
is of a different color, the eastern being 
silver, the western glass, the northern gold, 
and the southern the color of a pale car- 
buncle. These colors affect the ocean, 
which is divided into the white, the green, 
the yellow, and the brown sea. The 
islands and their inhabitants are also of 
the same color as that part of Mount Meru 
which faces them. ‘Thus the inhabitants 
of the Eastern island are white as milk, 
those of the Western, green, the North- 
ern, golden, and the Southern, brown. 

The depth of the ocean varies consider- 
ably. The seas between the big islands 
and their dependent small ones are easily 
navigable, but those between the great 
islands are far too stormy for any ship to 
live in. Not only do the waves rise to an 
enormous height, but dreadful whirlpools 
are of frequent occurrence, and monstrous 
fish abound. So large are these fish that 
their movements cause the sea to boil, and 
when they sport in the water they raise 
tempests. 

The Southern island is inhabited by the 
Burmese, Chinese, and Indians, and we 
English live in one of the small dependent 
islands, The first inhabitants of the 
Southern island lived for an almost infinite 
number of years, but their descendants 
growing gradually less virtuous, their lives 
became shorter and shorter until ten years 
was the length of a man’s life. Seeing 
that wickedness was the cause of the short 
lives of their parents, children began to 
lead meritorious lives, and consequently 
lived for twenty years. Each succeeding 
generation improved in virtue and the per- 
formance of good works, and had their 
lives protracted to forty, eighty, one hun- 
dred, one thousand, ten thousand years, 
and finally to the length of the existence 
of the first inhabitants. This decrease 
and increase in the duration of the life of 
man must take place sixty-four times be- 
fore the world can be destroyed. In the 
Eastern and Western islands the people 
are all giants, and live for five hundred 
years. The Northern island is a land of 
bliss, flowing with streams of sandal water, 
Nobody does any work, but lives for a 
thousand years in tranquillity, always re- 
sembling, in vigor and in person, a youth 
of eighteen. Beautiful garments, ready 
for use, grow plentifully on a certain tree, 
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which also produces a wonderful huskless 
rice. To cook this rice it is only necessary 
to place it on a particular stone and a fire 
will light of its own accord. Directly the 
rice is cooked the fire disappears. Then, 
while the rice is being eaten, the tree 
produces, already cooked, the favorite 
meat of the person dining, and other 
courses follow in the same way. When 
this repast, which, by the by, takes away 
all feeling of hunger for seven days, is 
finished, the remains will mysteriously 
disappear. 

The inhabitants of the Northern, East 
ern, and Western islands are always born 
again in the island in which they formerly 
existed, an arrangement which one would 
think would be particulaily pleasing to 
them, especially to those who lived in the 
Northern island, But it is not, for they 
can never hope to obtain the perfect bliss 
of Nirvana, as only the inhabitants of the 
Southern island can reach that much-de- 
sired state. For that reason the Southern 
island is called the ferry to Nirvana, 

Like many other estimable people, the 
Burmese have a very good opiniou of 
themselves, but their independent spirit, 
coupled with their unbusiness-like habits, 
is likely before long to prove very disas- 
trous to them. Devoid of enterprise and 
disliking exertion, they have allowed 
golden cpportunities to escape them, and 
the trade which should have been theiis is 
now in the hands of Europeans, Ameri- 
cans Chinamen, and Mahommedans, As 
clerks, or indeed in any commercial posi- 
tion they are almost worthless, for they 
have a profound disregard for regulations, 
and at the slightest rebuke haughtily te- 
sign. There are always plenty ef China- 
men and natives of India ready and eager 
to step into their places, and finding they 
work well, it is only natural that when 
other vacancies occur employers engage 
such men in preference to Burmans. 

Tn spite of their high opinion of them- 
selves the Burmese confess that they are 
just a trifle inferior to the British. ‘‘ You 
are that much better than we,’’ they say, 
pointing to one of their finger-nails, ‘* but 
we are this much,” indicating the full ex- 
tent of the arm, ‘* better than the nativcs.’’ 
The * natives,’’ be it understood, are the 
natives of India, and a Burman becomes 
very indignant if called a native. Truly 
he is in most respects a much better man 
than the native of India, who is, without 
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exception, the most objectionable of the 
many races inhabiting Burma, A ‘* na- 
tive”? will calmly receive any amount of 
kicking and cufling from a European, re- 
venging himself, if he be a servant, by 
robbing his master whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, but a Burman would 
return the blow as quickly and as energeti- 
cally as any Englishman. 

It is very rarely indeed that the Burmese 
become domestic servants, for they are 
far too independent to be at the beck and 
eall of anybody, and, besides that, they 
like to have almost as many holidays as 
working days. ‘Their supetstitions, too, 
are very trying to Enropean masters. One 
of them is that, during sleep, the spirit 
leaves the body and flits about at will, and 
that if the slecper be suddenly awakened 
he will surely die, for the ‘* butterfly spir- 
it’’ would be absent. ‘This idea is cer- 
tainly a very pretty one, but the worry 
vaused by having a servant who will on no 
account awake you is exceedingly great. 
You may argue with him, you may threat- 
en him with dismissal, but you will never 
induce him to disturb your slumber. 

A lazier man than the average Burman 
it would be extremely hard to find. When 
it is absolutely necessary for him to work 
he generally hits upon some method which 
will save him a lot of exertion, If he 
wisbes to cultivate a piece of ground he 
sets light to the brush-wood as a cheap, 
easy, and efficacious method of preparing 
the soil. For two or three years he culti- 
yates that picce of land, and then sets 
light to another spot, allowing the jungle 
to grow in the old place, which will be 
ready for rebuining when the other ground 
wants arest. Rice-growers dispense with 
ploughs, turning loose instead a number 
of buffaloes, who cut up the saturated soil 
with their hoofs, 

When a Burman has earned a little 
money he immediately proceeds to spend 
it all, for the Burmese have no ambition 
to be rich and never hoard. Conscquently 
there are no large landowners, and there 
being no aristocracy the people are as near 
being on an equality as possible. Poor 
people are quite as rare as rich people, 
and the only beggars to be met with are 
the lepers, who sit on the steps of the 
pagodas, Should a Burman find himself 
in possession of a large sum of money, he 
builds a pagoda, and possibly a zayat or 
1est-house, If any money still remains he 
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gives a theatrical performance. There is 
no Burmese theatre, but when a Burman 
wishes to entertain his friends, he engages 
a troupe of actors and actresses to give a 
performance in a space which he curtains 
of outside his house. Scenic effect is en- 
tirely dispensed with, the stage being sim- 
ply a platform decorated with flags. When 
the actors and actresses have said their 
parts they step down from the platform to 
sit among the audience and smoke their 
cheroots until it is time for them to go on 
again. No dressing-rooms are provided 
for them, and they are, therefore, com- 
pelled to make up before the admiring 
gaze of the audience. The play is, asa 
rule, far too realistic to please respectable 
Europeans, but the Burmese follow the 
fortunes of the prince and princess—the 
chief characters are almost invariably royal 
personages—with the greatest interest. 
The performance generally commences at 
nine o’clock at night, and frequently the 
doings of the hero and heroine are strung 
out to such an enormous length that day- 
break finds the actors still performing and 
the audience as interested asever. Some- 


times the play is so Jong that it takes three 


nights to get through it. 

With theatrical performances and dances 
at night-time, and boxing matches, cock- 
fights, boat, peny, and foot races during 
the day, the Burmese manage to thor- 
oughly enjoy life, and the greatest misfor- 
tune cannot damp their spirits for any 
length of time. Fires are of every-day 
occurrence in the dry season, but John 
Burman does not excite himself when his 
house is on fire, or make any great effort 
to extinguish the flames. When he sees 
that his house is doomed, he calmly lights 
a cheroot and squats down in the road to 
watch the destruction of his home. Hts 
friends and neighbors gather around him 
to discuss the matter, and when the fire 
has burnt cut they hold a concert almost 
over the ashes. Most of the houses are 
built of wood, and erected on piles some 
eight or ten feet from the ground. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the wisdom of so 
building them is very apparent, especially 
in some parts of Burma where over two 
hundred inches of rain are registered dur- 
ing the year. ‘The necessarily open na- 
ture of the houses makes them accessible 
to insects and birds, and bats fly about 
the rooms as erratically and freely as if 
they were in some old barn. Lizards are 
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very plentiful, and creep about the walls 
in search of small insects, which they de- 
vour with a sound which greatly resembles 
a chuckle. Crows, too, frequently enter 
the houses, but, as they always arrive on 
some thieving expedition, their visits are 
very strongly resented. White ants, mos- 
quitoes, and rats, are some of the pests 
which are to be found in every house ; 
flying bugs, and other disgusting insects, 
pay occasional visits. 

Several times during the eatly part of 
the rainy season I saw an army of ants on 
the march. It was really a wonderful 
sight, for as they advanced, about six 
abreast, they cleared their path of all ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, leaving a long, 
barren trail which somewhat resembled a 
miniature railway cutting. Each army 
must have contained some millions of ants, 
and at their approach all other insects hur- 
ried quickly away. At intervals of about 
six or eight inches were large black fight- 
ing ants, and had another army of ants 
been met, these black ones would have 
given battle to their fighting ants. Un- 
fortunately, I never wanaged to see an en- 
gagement, but several naturalists have wit- 
nessed some very fierce fights betwcen 
them. 

The Burmese dress is most attractive, 
both men and women being very partial 
to bright colors, The men wear colored 
lungyis, or skitts, bright waistcoats, white 
jackets, and gorgeous turbans, in which 
their long black hair is done up. The 
women are still more picturesque, although 
it is doubtful whether the cheroots, a foot 
long and two inches in circumference, 
which are nearly always in their mouths, 
add to their personal beauty. All the 
women, or at any rate all the young ones, 
have long jet-black hair, which they do 
up into a tight little chignon and adorn 
with a pink, white, or yellow flower. 
When their hair gets thin, they buy false 
hair and wind it upin theirown. A Bur- 
mese lady will ingenuously take her hair 
down and do it up again in the main thor- 
oughfare, without attracting the slightest 
attention, 

Their ¢amehns, or skirts, are always of 
some bright color, and frequently daintily 
flowered, but being somewhat tightly 
drawn round the legs, cramp their move- 
ments. But their little steps, and a curi- 
ous way they have of turning their elbows 
toward the body and swinging their hands 
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outward, give them a decidedly quaint 
and coquettish appearance, a fact of which 
they themselves are well aware. Unlike 
the women of other races around them, 
they enjoy perfect freedom, more freedom 
perhaps than any women in the world, 
They go about wherever they please, un- 
attended and unveiled. They keep stalls 
in the bazaars on their own account, and 
get up an innocent flirtation with most of 
their male customers, They marry young, 
but the wedding is not a religious cere- 
mony. When # woman marries she does 
not take the name of her husband but re- 
tains her maiden name ; nor ate the chil- 
dren born of the marriage named after 
either of their parents. This arrangement 
is at first rather puzzling to Europeans, 
for in a small family of husband and wife, 
son and daughter, the names may be re- 
spectively Moung Goon, Mah Thin, Nga 
Po Toke, Mah Shway O. In a large fam- 
ily the variety of names is, of course, both 
great and confusing. 

The women, unfortunately, do not re- 
tain their good looks long after being mar- 
ried, certain barbarous customs in connec- 
tion with their accouchement rendering 
them prematurely old. When a child is 
born, the mother is wrapped up in blank- 
cts and placed near a huge fire, where she 
remains for seven days and seven nights. 
Considering the intense heat of the country 
it is a matter for great surprise that the 
poor women survive the ordeal. 

In their treatment of their children the 
Burmese are far ahead of most Asiatic 
races, They do not destroy any of their 
infants, and are quite as kind to the girls 
as they are to the boys. The only differ- 
ence they make between them is to give 
the boys a better education than the girls. 

Burmese girls have a great liking for 
Chinamen, and this partiality being cor- 
dially reciprocated by the Celestials, a 
large number of those residing in Burma 
have Burmese wives, In the majority of 
cases John Chinaman has a wife in his na- 
tive land as well as in Burma, but he is 
thought none the worse of for that, and 
when he dies it is generally found that his 
property in China is left to his Chinese 
wife, and his property in Burma to his 
Burmese one. The sons of a Chinaman 
and a Burmese woman are brought up as 
Chinamen ; the daughters as Burmese. 
A Burman may lawfully have as many 
wives as he can keep, but, as a rule, he is 
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satisfied with one. Scme people attribute 
this to a desire to economize, but such can 
scarcely be the case, for economy is about 
the last thing which a Burman would think 
of. The truth is, the women in Burma 
rule the husbands, who soon recognize the 
fact that an additional wife would mean a 
further curtailment of liberty. Should a 
man tire of his wife and desire a divorce, 
he can easily attain it by becoming a 
phoonyyee, as that at once dissolves the 
marriage. After a time he can return to 
the woild and, should he wish to do so, 
matry somebody else. When a woman 
desires a divorce she goes to the chief men 
of the village, and states what her objec- 
tion to her husband is, If they think ita 
reasonable one they immediately grant her 
a divorce, and she is free to marry again 
at once, 

From a wedding to a funeral may ap- 
pear to be a very big jump, a rapid transi- 
tion from gayety to gloom, but it is not, 
for a Burmese funeral is a very jolly affair. 

The following is the order of processi. n 
of one which | saw a few months ago :— 

Six men carrying long bamboos with 
white streamers attached. Four men 
Four 
Four 
Fcur men 
Four men 


made up to represent two elephants, 


phoongyees in their yellow robes. 
men dressed in green and gold, 
carrying crimson umbrellas. 
carrying golden umbrellas, Four men 
carrying mahogany-colored umbrellas, 
Twenty men carrying white umbrellas. 
Two men dressed up to represent a Euro- 
pean married couple. Their antics amused 
the crowd immensely, and what appeared 
to be most appreciated was their walking 
arm-in-arm, Four men with miniature 
pagodas on their heads, and large fans in 
their hands. Two men beating drums 
which coolies carried slung on poles. A 
man with cymbals. The coffin—a gor- 
geous ark-shaped box—carried on poles 
and surrounded by a number of gayly- 
dressed men, A _ bullock-cart containing 
music and musicians. A man on foot 
playing a reed instrument. Seven bul- 
lock-carts with raised seats, on which were 
seated gayly-attired and plentifully.pow- 
dered and bejewelled damsels, smoking 
their cheroots and thoroughly enjoying 
themselves, A long line of ordinary bul- 
lock-carts brought the procession to an 
end. The funeral rites concluded, the 
party invariably return to the deceased’s 
house and make a night of it. Just re- 
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cently the police made a raid on one of 
these parties, and arrested ten men in the 
act of gambling. The custom of the 
country was pleaded on behalf of the 
prisoners, who were all acquitted. These 
post-funeral festivities, which are some- 
times continued for four or five days, are 
held for the purpose of preventing the 
relatives of the deceased from brooding 
over their loss. 

The Burmese are inveterate gamblers, 
Sometimes they indulge in a little sharp 
practice, as the following proves :—There 
were two men at Tharrawaddy who pos- 
sessed bullocks which had the reputaticn 
of being somewhat fleet of foot, and as 
each one was convinced of the superiority 
of his own animal a match was arranged 
between them. But to make assurance 
doubly sure one of the bullock-owners 
went to a doctor and offered him 100 
rupees to make up two balls of opium and 
administer them to the rival bullock. The 
man of medicine consented, pocketed the 
100 rupees, and sent the bullock-owner on 
his way rejoicing to back his own animal 
as heavily as he possibly could. The race 
took place, and the animal that should 
have lost, won, for the very simple reason 
that the doctcr had not administered the 
pills. Vowing vengeance, the enraged 
owner of the losing animal hurried to an 
advocate to consult him about bringing an 
action against the doctor for obtaining 
money under false pretences. The action, 
however, was not brought, and the cun- 
ning bullock-owner is a wiser man, and 
the doctor a richer one. 

As handicraftsmen the Burmese cannot 
be said to rank high, for although they 
excel in originality of design there is a 
very noticeable want of neatness and finish 
about their work. Wood-carving is the 
art in which they are most proficient, and 
a large number of men is always engaged 
upon decorative work for the kyoungs, or 
monasteries. Brassfounders turn out some 
very serviceable domestic utensils, as well 
as numberless bells, triangular gongs, and 
images of Gautama. The bells, which are 
a very prominent feature of the pagoda 
platforms, have a ring at the top, by 
which they are slung to a horizontal bar. 
There are no tongues to the bells, which 
are sounded by being struck with a piece 
of wood or horn. Goldsmiths are em- 


ployed chiefly in making rings, bracelets, 
Betel-boxes and 


chains, and ear plugs. 
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drinking-cups are made of Jacquered ware, 
Flower-pots and pottery of every kind, 
decorated with floral and grotesque figures, 
are turned and fashioned entirely by hand. 
Boat-building and mat-making give em- 
ploy ment to hundreds of men. 

The Burmese are intensely fond of in- 
strumental music, but to a European their 
music has the reverse of a soothing effcet. 
Imagine a cornet and the bagpipes play ing 
different tunes at the same time to an ac- 
companiment of big drums, cymbals, and 
castancts, and you will have a fairly good 
idea of what a Burmese band sounds like. 
The most important instrument is the 
tshaing, an claborately carved circular 
frame, from two and a half to three feet 
in height and four feet in diameter. At- 
tached to the inside of the frame are sev- 
eral small drums of different tones, which 
the player, who sits on the centre, strikes 
with his hands, running up and down the 
scales with astonishing 1apidity. A some- 
what similar instrument is the kyeewaing, 
in which gongs instead of drums are at- 
tached to the frame, the gongs being 
struck with a stick. The most discordant 
sounds, however, are produced from the 
hna, a reed instrument with a broad bell- 
shaped brass mouth. The Burmese and a 
large number of Europeans declare that 
the hna and bagpipes ate very similar in 
sound, but Scotchmen deny it. Other in- 
stiuments are the ra-gweng, or large loud- 
sounding cymbals ; than lweng, small cym- 
bals ; wulekkhook, castanets ; and the pat- 
ma, a drum beaten with the hand. 

3esides the above, there are few instru- 
ments which are not played in the band, 
but are used for solos only. One is the 
mee-qyoung, or guitar. It is a three- 
stringed instrument, and when played is 
placed on the ground. Another is the 
pat-ta ra, the most harmonious of Bur- 
mese instruments. The notes consist of 
oblong pieces of bamboo, about six inches 
in length and one in width, placed side by 
side, and strung upon two pieces of twine, 
a knot being made between each piece of 
bamboo to prevent their jarring. The 
notes are then suspended between the 
raised ends of a mahogany boat shaped 
stand, about three feet in length and a 
foot in heigbt. The player sits on the 
ground and stiikes the notes with two 
knob-ended sticks, flying over them with 
extraordinary 1apidity and precision, The 
different tones are obtained by the pieces 
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of bamboo being of varied thickness, The 
tsoung, or harp, consists of a wooden case 
with a long curved handle, and a buffalo- 
hide sounding-board, over which are 
stretched thirteen silken strings. When 
played the instrument is placed on the 
lap, the handle resting on the left arm and 
the right hand passing over the strings. 
Gautama, the last Buddha, said that 
every nan ought to become a monk, and 
consequently every Burman does enter a 
monastery, although, in the majority of 
eases, he only remains there for a few 
days. The longer they stay, the greater 
merit they obtain. No provisions are 
kept at the monasteries, the phoongyees 
relying entirely upon the liberality of the 
pious for their sustenance. Every morning 
the phoongyees are to be seen going their 
rounds with their collecting-bowls slung 
round their necks, They never ask for 
anything, but when they halt in front of 
a house the good people hurry out and 
pour food into their bowls. When they 
have collected sufficient food for the day 
they retrace their steps to the monastery. 
Their dress is supposed to be made of old 
rags, which they have collected and sewn 
together with their own hands, but if a 
new piece of linen or cloth is offered to 
them they do not refuse it, but tear it to 
pieces, and then sew it together again. 
These rags are covered with a yellow robe, 
and thus attired, and with bare feet and 
clean-shaven head, the phoongyee is far 
from handsome. But the most amusing 
thing about him is the large fan which he 
carries in his hand to hide his face behind 
when he passes a woman, in case he should 
be tempted to admire her, and thus de- 
stroy the serenity of his soul. So impor- 
tant is it that he should neither touch nor 
converse with a female that a phoongyee 
is forbidden to recognize his own mother, 
and if she should fall into a 1iver and be 
drowning he must not give her his hand 
to pull her out, but if there is a pole or 
rope handy he may reach that to her. 
Should ncither of these things be easily 
obtainable his mother must drown. The 
exi-tence of such a mandate is 1ather 1e- 
matkable, as it is said that on one occasion 
a woman saved Gautama’s life. He fell 
into a 1iver, and was drowning, when a 
prineess walking along the bank saw his 
plight, and with laudable promptitude cut 
off her hair, made it into a rope, and 
threw it to him. 
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Every respect is shown to the phoongyees 
by the people, but the former’s idea of the 
respect due to them is, in one thing at 
least, very amusing. To have any per- 
son’s feet above their head they consider 
highly unbecoming, and before entering a 
two-storied house they invariably inquire 
whether there is anybody upstairs, If 
there is, they decline to enter until the 
person comes down, Should a phoongyee 
be asked to come and see a sick person, 
and the invalid be lying in an upper room, 
he sometimes refuses to go upstairs in the 
ordinary way, but gets a ladder, and plac- 
ing it against the house, climbs up it and 
enters the sick-room through the window. 
Although the phoongyees bind themselves 
to a life of celibacy, self-denial, and men- 
dicancy, their vows are not irrevocable, 
and, should they desire to do so, they can 
unfrock themselves and return to the 
world, or, as the Burmese term it, ‘* be- 
come a man.”’ 

A phoongyee’s life is a very lazy one, 
for, with the exception of occasionally 
reading the discourses of Buddha to the 
assemnbled people, they bave no clerical 
duties to perform. They must, however, 
according to the venerable Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop Bigandet, ‘‘ repeat on their 
beads a hundred and twenty times a day 
the four following considerations on the 
four things most immediately necessary to 
men—food, raiment, habitation, and medi- 
cine :— 

“*T eat this rice not to please my appetite, 
but to satisfy the wants of nature, 

‘‘T pnt on this habit not forthe sake of 
vanity, but to cover my nakedness. 

‘**T live in this kyoung not for vainglory, but 
to be protected from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

‘*T drink this medicine merely to recover 
my health, that I may with greater diligence 
attend to the duties of my profession,” 


It certainly seems as if the most arduous 
duty of that profession consisted in the 
above vain repetition. 

The chief commandments cf the Bud- 
dhist religion are :— 


‘* 1, Thou shalt not destroy life. 

‘*2. Thou shalt not steal, 

“3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

“4, Thou shalt not speak falsely. 

**5, Thou shalt not drink intoxicating 
liquor.”’ 


Referring to these commandments Gautama 
said :— 
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** He whe kills as much as a bug or a louse ; 
he who takes as much as a thread that belongs 
to another; he who with a wish of desire 
looks at another man’s wife ; he who makes a 
jest of what concerns the advantage of an- 
other ; he who puts on his tongue as much as 
the drop that would hang on a blade of grass 
of anything bearing the sign of intoxicating 
liquor—has broken these commandments,’’ 


The punishment prescribed for a priest 
who is found guilty of an act of inconti- 
nence is expulsion. His face is painted 
black and ornamented with a few white 
spots. Then, preceded by a man beating 
a drum, he is led through the streets to 
the confines of the city, and turned out 
of it, 

Formerly there existed nunneries, the 
inmates of which devoted themselves to 
chastity and religion, but they were abol- 
ished years ago as being detrimental to 
the increase of the population. There 
are, however, a few women who still dress 
in the distinctive garments of the former 
virgin priestesses, and devote themselves 
to keeping clean the altars at the pagodas. 

The punishments awarded to evil-doers 
are, according to the Burmese writings, 
very severe. Down in the depths of the 
Southern island are eight great hells, four 
terribly hot, and four intensely cold. 
Each great hell communicates with sixteen 
small ones, and these are encircled by 
namberless still smaller ones. Trofessional 
hunters and slayers of oxen, swine, etc., 
will be committed to a great hell, and be 
ground between four burning mountains 
for two thousand yeats, Cruel, quarrel- 
some, dishonest, and drunken persons will 
be torn to pieces with red-hot irons, and 
then placed in an intensely cold spot where 
their limbs will reunite, only, however, to 
be torn asunder and exposed again to the 
cold. This will be repeated during the 
whole of the time that they are in hell, 
Persons who kill animals by setting a for- 
est on fire will be sent to a great hell for 
sixteen thousand years, and afterward 
thrown headlong from a burning mountain, 
to be transfixed on an iron spit and cut 
and torn by demons. Those who entrap 
with nets animals. or fish will be thrown 
into a great hell, to remain for a thousand 
years, and then be laid on a bed of fire 
and cut into pieces with burning iron 
saws. The same punishment will be meted 
out to those who ridicule their parents. 
Parricides and matricides will be sent to a 
hell where the pavement is always red hot, 
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and the flames picrcing. The smoke, 
too, is disgusting, and there the doomed 
ones remain for the whole duration of a 
woild. Jeceitful persons and those who 
boil animals alive will be kept in a hel! 
for four thousand years, and have their 
bowels consumed by fire entering at their 
mouths. Thieves, persons who receive 
bribes, and destroyers of pagodas wiil be 
punished in a great hell for eight thousand 
years by fire and smoke entering at their 
eyes, mouth, and ears, and consuming 
their bodies. 

Among the other hells are the excre- 
mcntitious hells where the damned, as they 
float about, are bitten by worms as large 
as elephants ; the hell of swords, in which 
the condemned are always being cut with 
swords ; the hell of hooks, where lungs, 
livers, and bowels are torn out by hooks. 
There is also a hell where the occupants 
are compelled to pass the time climbing 
up, and descending from, a tiee, which is 
covered with thorns as sharp as razors. 
Another hell is filled with melted brass, 
and there are punished adulterers and 
other sensual persons, by being forced to 
descend to the bottom of it, and then 
come to the surface. Each descent and 
each ascent occupies three thousand years. 
As is seen by the abuve, the duration and 
form of punishment depend upon the na- 
ture of the crime committed. Having 
expiated their offence, the released ones 
are born again, and the form in which 
they are born depends entirely. upon the 
amount of their merits or demerits pre- 
vious to their crime. Infidels, however, 
are eternally punished. They are sent to 
a hell, and while fixed head downward are 
pierced with red-hot spits. When the 
world is destroyed they pass into the air 
to endure incessant torment there. Gau- 
tama himself did not know when the fist 
world existed or which would be the last 
one, and the general belief among the 
Burmcse Buddhists is that there never 
was a first world or beginning, and that 
there will never be an end, but that as one 
world is destroyed another one exactly 
resembling it is formed, The present 
world will exist for another sixteen million 
years, When a world has run its allotted 
course, it is destroyed by fire, water, or 
wind. If Juxury is prevalent among the 
people at the time, the world is consumed 
by fire ; if anger and strife prevail, it is 
dissolved in water ; but when gross igno- 
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rance is predominant it is blown to atoms 
by the wind. 

mtn . 

Che sun, moon, and stars, according to 
the Burmese writings, revolve round Mount 
Meru in a circle, the plane of which is 
parallel to the eaith. There are also eight 
planets, one of which, named Ruhu, is in- 
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visible, and has the reputation of being the 
sause of eclipses. He is a huge monster, 
and occasionally amuses himself by taking 
the sun or moon into his mouth or tuck- 
ing it under his chin, thereby causing a 
total or partial eclipse.—Fortnightly Re- 
view. 


A DEBT OF HONOR. 


A rioop of yellow sunshine on yellow 
sand, and a horse at the gallop. A horse 
guided by an English boy, in blue specta- 
cles, sitting squarely enough but some- 
what stiffly in his saddle, as if too inde- 
pendent to give himself away even to the 
joyous swing of the handsome little beast 
beneath him. <A big boy undoubtedly ; 
but a boy for all his size, and despite the 
fact that he was an Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the third grade. In other words, 
one appointed to administer justice to the 
ignorant heathen ; those ignorant heathen 
who seemed to have such odd ideas of 
life, and to require such immediate regen- 
eration, —at the hands of English boys. 

In front, across the foregr und, the 
glaring white high road for which he was 
steering ; to the left centre a gnarled, 
knotted old jhand tree hung with colored 
threads and patches, proclaiming it to be 
still sacred to some effete modern form of 
serpent-worship ; one of those mysterious 
Indian cults of which no one, not even 
the disciples themselves, know anything. 
Young Jones, or Smith,—what matters 
the name when a character has but to fig- 
ure before the footlights of a single scene ? 
—noticed these threads and patches with 
the quick but incomprehensive eye of su 
periority. A not uncommon feeling of 
contemptuous interest came over him, 
which prolonged itself even when the 
cause changed into a wonder why the 
brute he was riding would not keep its 
head at the proper angle. Then darkness, 
and silence ! 

Smith-Jones’ horse had put its foot into 
a rat-hole and given him a bad fall, about 
as bad a fall as could well have been, 
short of those curious plunges over the 
edge of one world into the next. He lay 
white and still on the yellow sand, neither 
in time nor eternity, for a long while. 
How long matters no more than his name, 
for this is the story of Smith-Jones, and 
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it is through his eyes and his thoughts 
that it must be seen and told ; therefore 
until he began to regain consciousness the 
scene remained, as it were, a blank, de- 
spite the fact that there were other actors 
on the stage. 

Most people when coming to themselves 
(to use a popular but confusing phrase) 
meet first of all with the sound of slow, 
storm-spent breakers rolling in on some 
unknown shore. Is it the one they are 
leaving, or the one to which they seek re- 
turn? Who knows ?—for the vague won- 
der is stilled by a whispered hush / grow- 
ing louder and louder as if both worlds 
were waiting, finger on lip, for a decision. 
Then, as a rule, comes a kindly, familiar 
voice or touch to settle the question in 
favor of this earth ; perhaps, some day it 
may come to summon us to another, 
Again, who knows ? 

Smith-Jones, however, felt something 
so distinctly unfamiliar that he opened his 
eyes in a fright, relieved to find himself 
in that unmistakable flood of sunshine 
which docs not exist out of India. Briefly 
he felt, or thought he felt, a kiss upon his 
lips. Now Smith-Jones, like most well- 
trained, unemotional English boys had a 
strong dislike to kisses. Ile lumped 
them, with many other things, under the 
generic term bosh, and coulined himsclf 
to reserved pecks at the foreheads of his 
mother, his sisters, his aunts, and an oc- 
casiona!, a very occasional, cousin. Even 
when they had all stood round in tears 
while Robin the gardener hoisted the 
brand-new cabin-trunk on to the fly, 
which from the large white placards on 
the luggage was evidentiy destined to 
carry Smith-Jones part of the way to Bom- 
bay, he had only got as far as a kiss on 
the cheek, despite a choke in his throat, 
and a distinct inclination to cry. 

And now? It was startling in the ¢x- 
treme ! 
2 
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Lying on his back, a prey to somewhat 
alarmed surprise, he became aware through 
his nose of a pleasant scent, and through 
his eyes, of the pendant mistletoe-like 
twigs of the jhand tiee. Mistletoe,—yes, 
that might account for the kiss ; but what 
about the perfume of roses? There it 
was again, in company with an old pea- 
cock’s feather fan which looked as if it 
were half through a severe moulting. 
Some one was fanning him, positively fan- 
ning him ! for the feathers swooped again 
and again just above his face in composcd 
curves suggestive of leisure and perpetual 
motion. He tried to find out more by 
turning his head ; an effort which made 
him realize that he had been within an 
ace of breaking his neck, and sobered him 
to acquiescence fora time. Not for long, 
however, seeing that the boy was a perti- 
nacious boy. So, at the expense of a 
fearful risk, he discovered a hand and arm 
belonging to the fan ; at least if it was a 
hand and arm after all and not merely a 
withered brown branch. Smith-Jones’s 
blue eyes came to the conclusion that it 
was at any rate the skeleton of a hand and 
arm, and what is more a curiously graceful 
skeleton. Then, being still confused out 
of speech, he tried to arrest the arm by 
eatching hold of it; but either he had 
not yet recovered a just estimate of dis- 
tance, or it eluded his grasp, for the even 
menotony of the curve continued. And, 
on the whole, it was pleasant enough to 
lie on one’s back in the yellow sand and 
be fanned sleepily, gracefully. An en- 
joyment, however, which could not be al- 
lowed long continuance when there was a 
horse to be caught, a camp to be reached, 
a judgment to be written ; the whole bur- 
den of a world, in short, on Smith-Joncs’s 
young shoulders. 

‘**T could get up now, if you would re- 
move that fan,” he said at last, weakly 
surprised at his own difficulty in stringing 
two words together in a foreign tongue. 

‘There is no hurry, Huzoor,’’ came 
in immediate reply. ‘‘ The Protector of 
the Poor being so very young, there is 
naturally plenty of time for all things ere 
he has to leave life ; yea, plenty of time.’’ 

What a remarkable voice! Soft as the 
cooing of the doves in the jhand tree, and 
no londer ; the far-away echo of a voice, 
toneless, yet mellow. But then the whole 
experience was remarkable, and he lay 
trying to piece common-sense into it with 
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his brain still muddled by the jar which 
had so nearly sent him to still more novel 
environments, until his hatred of bosh 
made him sit up suddenly, unsteadily, one 
hand supporting himself, the other avert- 
ing the sweep of the fan. Theie was no 
doubt as to the place ; yonder was the 
white road, there the responsible hole, the 
wallow in the sand where his horse had 
rolled, the jhand tree gay in its shreds 
and patches. 

But what was that to one side of him ? 
Some one, either half-fledged girl or 
shrunken old woman, seated in one of 
those flat baskets which packmen use for 
carrying their burdens. It was, in effect, 
a pack-basket, since cords attached it to 
one end of a banghy, or yoke, which was 
resting against a net-full of small earthen 
pots fastened to the other extremity of the 
pliant lever. The sight of a human being 
in a pack-basket was unusual, but Smith- 
Jores during the last six months (that is 
to say, during his service in India) had 
seen so many strange things that he set it 
down as yet another eccentricity of an ec- 
centric people. The occupant of the 
basket, however, disturbed bim more ; he 
even thought (with a ceitain sense of 
shame, which would have been wanting 
had he been older, or younger) of fairy 
godmothers ; as if such banalitics could 
be considered by Smith-Jones, Assistant 
Commissioner of the third grade. And 
yet he was not without excuse. Mr, Rider 
Haggard has described what ‘‘ She’’ be- 
came when the fire scorched the charm out 
of a face and form which, but for magic, 
would have mouldered and been re-mould- 
ed to fresh beauty centuries and centuries 
before. The figure in the pack-basket 
was as shrunken, as shrivellcd, as any 
‘*She.’’ Extreme old age had driven 
womanhood away; it had stolen every 
curve, every contour, every color; and 
yet, possibly because the slow furnace of 
natural life is kinder than its artificial 
fires, there was nothing unlovely in the 
wizened face or form. On the contrary, 
Smith-Jones, despite the memory of that 
fancied kiss still haunting his brain, looked 
at her without a shudder. She was 
dressed in a way which even his ignorance 
of the gala costumes of respectable females 
told him was unusual. A very full red 
silk petticoat bordered with gay colors 
was half tucked into the basket, half dis- 
played over the edge in coquettish quill- 
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ings and frillings of the bright embroid- 
ery. A loose sacque of the same stuff, 
many times too large for the bones it cov- 
ered, lay in wrinkles on arms and bust 
with here and there a glint of tarnished 
tinsel, while a veil of like material, faded 
to a purplish tint, its heavy gold thread 
tracings torn, frayed, or wanting, hid all 
but the tiny hand and arm swaying the 
fan, and a shrunken, waxen face whence 
a pair of bright black eyes looked at him 
wisely. 

‘* The Presence would do well to repose 
onee more,’’ came the worn-out voice. 
‘* He is not to die this time. He hath 
broken nought save his blue spectacles, 
and that is well. Spectacles are not for 
the young; and, as this slave said but 
now, my Lord is in possession of such 
great youth that he can afford to rest till 
Dittu returns from pursuing the Presence’s 
horse, which, conceiving that the Protec- 
tor had no immediate need of its services, 
hath retired, after the manner of beasts, 
to gorge in a gram field. But I, being 
Dittu’s relation, can affirm that he will of 
a surety return erelong ; therefore rest is 
within reach, and if the Presence will lie 
down again 1 will keep the fly-people 
from settling on the Presence’s face.” 

To tell the truth the effort to rise had 
made Smith-Jones feel decidedly queer, so 
without more ado he lay back on the pil- 
low which the strange watcher had evi- 
dently improvised from the coarse outside 
veil she had worn over her finery. He 
guessed this by the lingering smell of 
roses which clung to the fabric. 

**You might tell me how I came to 
fall off, and who you are,’’ said he after 
a pause ; a little fretfully, for he was un- 
used to inaction, and impatient at things 
he did not understand, 

** Huzoor / rat-holes are very simple 
things. Or perhaps it was a snake-hole. 
If my Lord had gone a space farther from 
the tree, he would not have been on sacred 
ground and then the serpent might not 
have revenged himself.”’ 

Smith-Jones gave a little wriggle. 
“What bosh!’? he muttered; adding 
aloud as if to change the subject, ‘‘ And 
who are you, mother ?”’ 

** If my Lord dislikes old wives’ tales,’’ 
came the cooing voice, ‘‘ he will not care 
for mine. He isso young. If the Pres- 
ence’s great-grandfather—”’ 


** What do you know about my great- 
grandfather ?’’ he interrupted hotly. 

** Nothing ; except that the Protector 
of the Poor must have had one. That is 
all, Nevertheless, if the Presence’s great- 
grandfather (Heaven cool his grave !) had 
been in Jodhnagar when he was young he 
might have heard Gulabi* sing. I am 
Gulabi, Huzoor,’’ 

The peacock’s feather fan, with its 
scent of dead roses, swung backward: and 
forward, backward and forward, in that 
even rhythmical sweep which only those 
accustomed to the task from childhood 
can maintain for long without break or 
flaw. It was particularly soothing. 

‘* T was singer to the great Maharani at 
the Pearl Palace,’’ went on the voice. 
‘** T had to sing her to sleep while I fanned 
her as I am fanning the Pillar of Justice 
even now. I used to sing also before the 
court in the evening, sitting in the screened 
room where only the great and the favored 
had sight of my mistress. Sometimes 
the Presence’s people came from over the 
sea; I have seen them. They came in 
those days for gold and jewels. Some- 
times also for love ; not for justice as my 
Lord comes now. Nor did they wear 
blue spectacles; but then they were 
young, and I, who am so old now, I was 
young also.’’ 

The melancholy cadence of her words 
was quite lost on Smith-Jones who was 
fast recovering himself and beginning once 
more to take a rational view of life, and 
an interest in the situation, as a situation. 
Among other things he was a student of 
folk-lore, and the chance of acquiring in- 
formation from this old woman, some- 
thing that might even be construed into a 
sun-myth, was exceedingly tempting. 
‘*You must know a lot of old songs, 
mother,’’? he said in superior tones. 
‘* Sing me one, while we are waiting for 
Dittu. Or if you can’t sing it, you know, 
just say it ; I only want the words.”’ 

Was it a faint chuckle he heard, as he 
lay prone on his back, or only a louder 
gurgle of those ceaseless doves in the 
jhand tree? The old lady’s voice, imper- 
turbably toneless, arrested his wonder. 
‘* Why should I not sing, Huzoor, seeing 
I am of a family of bards. We sing both 
of the old and the new order, My father 
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and my father’s father sang of them be- 
fore me ; yet I have no son to sing them 
after me. So the songs I sing die with 
me, When I am dead no one will hear 
them any more.’’ 

All the more reason why he should hear 
them now, thought Smith-Jones, feeling 
surreptitiously in his pocket for a note- 
book. 

‘*The Presence need not trouble him- 
self. He must close his eyes or I shall 
forget my song. My singing is for sleep 
and dreams, and this song has been wait- 
ing to be sung so long that it is well-nigh 
forgotten already. Listen and dream, 
Huzoor !”’ 

She began in the usual low chant, varied 
by occasional sudden turns modulating the 
tone into a higher or a lower key in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the story, 
From a musical point of view there was 
nothing remarkable in the performance, 
save the absolute want of vibration in the 
worn-out voice, whose even softness he- 
came all the more remarkable when con- 
trasted by the passion in the words. Yet 
Smith-Jones felt at once that he was listen- 
ing to a past mistress in her art. The art 
which in old times represented history, 
literature, and the drama, and made the 
desire for, or possession of, a really good 
bard a just cause for battle, murder, or 
sudden death among rival courts. He 
could not of course recollect the exact 
words used, but, in telling me the tale years 
after, he declared that his memory clung 
close to the original, and that her song 
swept on untrammelled by more rhyme or 
rhythm than what seemed to come to it 
spontaneously through the chant. She 
sang, in fact, as the native bards sing, 
with every now and again an interlude of 
refrain or exclamation serving as a pause 
duing which the singer grasps a fresh 
idea, a new measure. And this, accord- 
ing to Smith-Jones, was the song that she 
sang. 


Listen, Pillar of Justice! Listen, 


Roses smell sweet, but they are silent when 
the sun kisses them, I sing of arose who 
sang, yet rose like was silent of kisses. Heart 
of my heart! why should I sing of a kiss 
which never came, of the kiss owed to the 
rose, not by the dead but the living ! 

For what is a dead man’s kiss to lips that 
are like the rose? He was so fair 4nd young, 
he came from far over the seas, Was it jewels 
or gold he was seeking? No matter! "twas 
love that he found. 
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His hair was golder than gold, his eyes, full 
of laughter, were blue ; blue as the sapphires 
he sought while love was seeking for him, 
Yea, the black sought for love in the blue. 
Oh, cold were his eyes! cold as the snows in 
the north when the rose began singing 


Hai, golden sun! Tai, cold blue skies! 
Grant me but this, a look, a kiss, 
Hai! Hai! Hai / 


Right to the inner court of marble and jew- 
els, ’mid peacocks’ fans waving and tinkling 
sataras, he came when the stars came and 
talked to my mistress ; talked of love and of 
jewels, the one for the sake of the other. 
For the Rani grew old, and such women are 
easily flattered. But Singing-Rose smiled as 
she sang. Though naught but a singing 
slave, men sought her for love and for kisses, 
who sought not her mistress. And one, a 
snake of a man, sought both without shame ; 
he was high in the court and a noble, the 
Rani’s known lover. 


Hai, the snake! Hai, venomous thing, 
Dead of your own poisoning ! 
Hai! Hai! 


But what is a snake to a rose when the 
golden sun may kiss her? So she sang sweet- 
er and sweeter till blue eyes grew kinder, 
“What is your price for a song, Singing- 
Rose?” he asked, softly, “Gold from a 
snake, but a kiss from the sun,” I sang brave- 
ly ; giving no heed to her frown, for speech 
was not mine, save by singing; night after 
night singing on, while they whispered of 
love and of jewels. ‘I owe her a gift of a 
surety,” he said, the last night to my mis- 


tress, ‘‘ Give her gold,’’ she replied, witha 
sneer, ‘‘ What more would you give to a 
slave ?” 


Hai! Gold, nothing but gold! 
The heart of the Rose turned cold. 
She sought for love! 
Listen ! listen ! 
Oh the ways of love are bold, 
And the guiles of love are old. 


The coins were wrapped in a paper ; it had 
a voice of its own, ‘“ To-night, when the 
gong chimes one, the seeker will find a kiss 
in the twelve-doored marble summer-house 
bowered in roses,’’ Alone in the garden I 
read it. Isaw not the snake hid in the bushes 
with unwinking venomous eyes. ‘* This to 
my mistress,’’ he laughed, ‘‘ and to-night, 
when the clock chimes one, he dies; for 
the Rani sought love and he gave her but 
words, What are words in exchange for the 
jewels she gave as a bride? The jewels he 
steals from the Queen when he leaves us to- 
morrow,” 


Lies, lies! nothing but lies from the snake ! 
The sun gives gold, he does not take. 
Lies! lies! 


Heart of my heart! what are words and 
tears to a snake? And the sun far, far froin 
the rose ; too far fora warming, Listen! the 
rose has thorns to protect her blossoms ; a 
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woman has guiles and smiles to protect her 
lover, ‘* What matters a kiss at one?” said I, 
‘Take yours at eleven, in the twelve doored 
marble summer-house bowered in roses."’ 


Hai! the greed and lust in his look, 
The greed at the baited hook ! 
He saw not the thorn, 


But the Rose saw his lying soul ; she knew 
he would take his kiss, and betray her when 
it was over. She knew that with venomous 
svakes, there is no safety but death. One and 
eleven when figured on paper show little of 
change, A stroke, a scratch of athorn! No 
need for more than a scratch, ere the paper 
was lost by the maiden and found by her mis- 
tress. Lost by the guile of one woman, found 
in the path of another. 


Oh, heart! waiting "mid the flowers, 
Counting out the hours 
Till the snake’s kiss! 
One — two — three — four — five — six — seven 
—eight—nine—ten—eleven, 


The clasp of a snake is cold, but the clasp 
of death is colder; and coldest of all, the 
warm clinging clasp of a rose, holding him 
tighter and tighter when the knife flashed out 
of the dark. ‘‘ Let me go,’’ he shrieked in 
his terror, but the thorns of the rose held fast, 
the warm blood staining her bosom as she 
waited for death in her turn, Then lights 
and an uproar, and lo! instead of the stranger 
the Rani’s own lover was dead, 

Dead! who grieves when a snakeTis dead ? 

Men are glad that its power has fied, 

They laugh in their sleeve. 


Yet was there erying and shouting, and 
noise bringing warning to all, reaching the 
moon in the heavens, the sun in its rising,— 
hastening its flight from the east, to its home 
inthearms ofthe west, Is notthat the course 
of the sun? Leaving the east with a smile ; 
leaving the rose and the nightingale? Yea! 
*tis the course of the sun. 


Hai, for the Rose, the Singing-Rose ! 
Ilai, for the nightingale, 

Yet who kills his own pleasure? Who kills 
the bulbul in the rose? No! they cut its 
wings, they prison it, they bid it sing ; sing 
with a blood-stained heart when the sun 
shines on other roses, So it sang, waiting 
always for the kiss which never came. Pillar 
of Justice, from the land of the western sun, 
say! did the Rose deserve the kiss which 
hever came? Hath she not waited long 
enough for the promised kiss ? 


The song ceased as abruptly as it began, 
and Smith-Jones, distinctly disappointed 
at its want of historical value, thanked 
the old lady politely. It appeared to him 
confused and bewildering ; nevertheless 
part of it might be twisted into some 
semblance of a myth. The sun was fre- 
quently mentioned, and the chiming of 
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the hours pointed conclusively to the swal- 
lowing up of darkness by light, and vice- 
versa, And—by Jove, that must be Dittu 
returning with the horse ! 

It was; Dittu, the horse, a bundle of 
green wheat, and a very broad grin ; all 
of which common objects relieved Smith- 
Jones, who, to say sooth, felt out of his 
element lying on his back and_ being 
fanned by an old mummy. In his more 
collected mood it struck him as undigni- 
fied. He blushed a little, rose hastily, 
and prepared to mount his horse and de- 
part at once. With this intention pro- 
ceeding to. rummage in his pockets for a 
rupee, which with a courteously intended 
grunt he tendered to the old woman. She 
might have been a graven image for all 
the notice she took of him or his coin. 
The hand holding the fan rested on her 
lap, her eyes were half-closed. 

‘“*The Presence wastes time. He had 
better give the backsheesh to me,’’ re- 
marked Dittu grinning again. ‘‘ The old 
mother is nigh stone-deaf and blind. She 
sits so all day, never saying a word save 
her prayers. She is a real pious one, 
Hai, Hai, what misfortune! The stirrup 
of the Protector of the Poor is broken. 
God send the iron may be lying in the 
sand where the base-born beast fell !’’ 

Smith-Jones’s puzzled, perturbed look, 
as he watched Dittu on his knees search- 
ing for the missing stirrup-iron, may have 
been due to anxiety lest he should have to 
walk six miles into camp. On the other 
hand he may have been wondering if the 
fall had seriously injured his brain ; any- 
how there was an unusual air of doubt 
about him when Dittu’s grin and the iron 
vame out of the sand together with the 
remark that, if the Presence would sit 
down and wait a while, he, Dittu, had 
some string with which a splice of the 
broken strap could be made in a minute 
or two. Meanwhile, as the Presence no 
longer required the pillow, he would e’en 
cover up the old mother again with the 
veil he had taken from her. It was more 
decent like; and she was a decent old 
creature, despite the fancy she had to 
wear those gay garments of her youth, 
So the white veil was wound about the 
faded finery, leaving nething visible but 
the waxen face with its half-closed eyes. 

‘* What are you carrying her about 
for ?”’ asked Smith-Jones jerkily. 

** She is so old, Huzoor, and we, her 
















































belongings, thought she might like to end 
her long life peacefully in holy Ganges. 
So as I had the dead ancestors of the vil- 
lage to carry (they are in those little pots 
on the other side of the yoke, Huzoor) 
we just put her to make a balance in the 
basket.’’ 

Smith-Jones’s blue eyes (they really 
were fine eyes now the spectacles were 
away.) grew big with surprise. ‘* You 
mean that those little pots contain your 
dead ancestors ?” 

‘Their ashes, Huzoor; the ashes of 
the village for the year. Some one al- 
ways takes them at pilgrimage-time, and 


as I was strong I brought the old lady 
too. She doesn’t seem able to die up 


there among us all, and she will have to 
be brought along some time. She is 
mostly bones, as it is, no heavier than the 
ashes yonder.”’ 

He nodded his head at the netful of 
pots and went on twining the thread. 
Swmith-Jones’s face grew more and more 
troubled. He had read in books of old 
people being brought thus to end their 
days devoutly in the sacred stream, and it 
had seemed to him an interesting and 
curious habit. That was all. It seemed 
different now. 

‘* The Presence is surprised at the ways 
of the dust like ones,’’ continued Dittu 
cheerfully ; ‘‘ but old Gulabi is accus- 
tomed to being carried about in a basket. 
When she was quite a girl,—a long time 
ago, before the gracious and beneficent 
rule of the Presences came to put an end 
to all wrongdoing—she had both her feet 
cut off for something she did. I have 
heard my grandmother say she was a gay 
one ; but it must have been so long ago 
that we may forget it in her present de- 
cency. 

** Both her feet cut off !’’ 

‘* Huzoor, the feet of young people 
lead them into mischief. She wasa singer, 
and she got into trouble, so I have heard 
old folk say. If the Presence will cause 
forgiveness to be awarded to the speaker, 
it may be said that the trouble was an 
Englishman. One of the no-account wan- 
derers who used to come before the Great 
Company Bahadur threw the mantle of 
protection over the poor. I know not the 
story rightly ; perhaps even old Gulabi 
hath forgotten it, seeing it was so long 
ago. The Rani she served was jealous 
and would have killed the Singing Rose 
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(so they called the old mother) but for 
her art. That they could not spare. 
What tyrant kills the bulbul in his gar- 
den? So they cut her feet off to keep 
her in the paths of virtue. It is an excel- 
lent plan for those who walk lightly. See ! 
the stirrup is ready for the foot of the 
Presence and will support him safely on 
his road.’’ 

Smith-Jones stoed irresolute before the 
mummy-like figure in the basket. ‘* Did 
she ever tell you the story herself ?’’ he 
asked at length. 

Dittu’s tongue clucked emphatic denial 
from the roof of his mouth. ‘‘ Huzoor, 
she became decent before my day. Be- 
sides, grandmother said even when she 
was young Gulabi held her tongue on that 
score. Only if folk pitied her for crawl- 
ing like a frog, she would smile, saying 
some things were wo1th more than feet, 
and she expected her deserts some day. 
Hai! Hai! a bold saying for carnal sin- 
ners, but holy Ganges will choke the 
wickedness from her for ever,” 

‘* Then you will take her—to—to Hard- 
war—and—and leave her there.’’ Smith- 
Jones had a difficulty with this euphemism 
for the strange and barbarous custom he 
had read about in books, He seemed to 
see the old creature seated in her flat 
basket in the stream, a prey to expesure 
and cold. 

‘* Tt would searcely be worth while her 
coming back,’’ suggested Dittu humbly. 
‘* My grannie (she is over there, Huzoor,”’ 
nodding his head toward the earthen 
pots) ‘* was the last person who knew her 
ere she ceased singing. Now she is gone, 
wherefore should Gulabi wait Jonger ? 
She hath waited over-long as itis. To- 
night, when the moon rises, we will travel 
onward to her rest. I must get back to 
the village by harvest-time. ”’ 

Smith-Jones gave Dititu the rupee. He 
rode into camp sedately ; he wrote his 
judgment still more sedately ; then he ate 
his dinner and sate down sedately to read ; 
one book after another; the Asiatic An- 
tiquary, asermon by his father on the rela- 
tive guilt of the heathen, which in its day 
had fluttered the fold of Middleton-on- 
the-Fens by its laxity, Herbert Spencer’s 
Sociology, finally The Whole Duty of 
Man, which had been presented to him 
by a maiden aunt. And outside, beyond 
the thin film of canvas separating him 
from the calm Indian night, stretched a 
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flood of mocnshine ; the tent-1opes glit- 
tering like silver cords against the dark 
leafage of the banyan tree, the white road 
shining like a straight broad path to 
heaven,—or elsewhere. Sitting beside 
the reading-lamp he could see past the 
furled chicks of the door, right away to 
east and west ; west to Rajputana and the 
Pearl Palace ; east to holy Ganges and 
the golden gates of the great Rest-[ouse. 

Chink-a-chink-a-chink came the brass 
jingles of a banghy, making Smith-Jones 
lay down The Whole Duty of Man rest- 
lessly, and move toward the door. Along 
that broad white shining path from west 
to east came a strange sight,—an old 
mummy of a woman wrapped in a shroud- 
like veil and balanced by the ashes of the 
village. Swaying, bobbing, dancing, 
mummy and ashes alike, as the pliant 
bamboo lever on Dittu’s shoulder made 
the jingles chink and the eyes on the worn 
peacock’s plume at cither end look as if 
they were alive. Shuffle, shuffle, shuffle, 
bob, bob, bob, came Dittu and his bur- 
den. Hurri Gunga! Hurri Gunga! 
Hurri Gunga!* Just a little guttural 
grunting, like a pig’s, to keep the shuftle 
and the bob together. 

Smith-Jones stood staring into the 
moonlight, the picture of irresolution. 
The shadow of the banyan tree lay right 
across the road in a solid mass of dark- 
ness, as if a great gulf were fixed between 
the light westward and the light eastward, 
Here, in this No Man’s Land, Dittu set 
down his banghy, propped the lever into 
position with his packman’s stick, and 
made sideways for an interlude of tobacco 
among the camp-followers at the watch- 
fires across the road. 

Smith-Jones and the banghy were alcne. 
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He could scarcely see it in the darkness, 
though a wayward gleam of moonlight 
glittered on the brass jingles and lit up 
the peacock’s eyes. For all that he saw 
it clearly in his mind, He saw the net of 
earthen pots, the figure in the shroud, — 
nay, he saw more! He saw through the 
grave clothes to the faded finery within, 
and through that again to something which 
had not faded despite the long, long years. 

And then a strange thing happened. 
Smith Jones forgot everything he had 
been taught. He forgot his father’s ser- 
mon, he forgot sociology, folk-lore, and 
the whole duty of man, He forgot the 
sun-mjth and the great fight between 
darkness and dawn which never ceases. 
He even forgot himself as he stepped into 
the shadowy gulf, stooped, and kissed 
that old withered face. 


He told me the tale years after, when 
we were sitting over our toddy round a 
samp-fire. It was a moonlight night, and 
the shadow of a great banyan tree lay like 
a guif across a white road ; perhaps that 
awoke the memory. He was then a mar- 
ried man, with a charming wife and a 
growing family, but never, he assured me, 
ad he forgotten, nor could he ever for- 
get, that kiss! He declared that for one 
short second the whole world was at his 
feet, the wilderness a blossoming rose, the 
perfumes of which lingered— Here he 
took off his spectacles, for though he had 
given up wearing blue ones years before, 
his kind eyes had become a little dim, 
perhaps with the sympathy they bestowed 
on all sorts and conditions of men; he 
took off his spectacles, 1 say, and wiped 
them furtively.—Macmillan’s Magazine, 
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BY MRS, E. LYNN LINTON, 


Wuen locomotion was difficult and 
costly, and the roads were both bad and 
unsafe ; when society was still suffering 
from past convulsions, and the arm of the 
law was as short as it was weak ; when 
the smuggler and the footpad snapped 
their fingers at royal proclamations, and 


* The usual pilgrim’s cry. 


the genteel ruffian pinked his man and 
dared the gallows at the end cf the crooked 
lane, women of necessity lived at home. 
She who wandered far afield was a marvel 
of courage and audacity, such as is now 
the adventurous lady who traverses Dark- 
est Africa at the head of a caravan; or 
she who crosses the mountains of Persia 
in mid-winter, braving frost and fatigue, 
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hanger, outrage, and robbery ; or she who 
cruises about the islands of the Pacific, 
making friends of the man-eating sav- 
ages, who yet are no respecters of per- 
sons. Indeed, a long journey in Eng- 
Jand, a hundred or a hundied and fifty 
yeats ago, was a service of so much peril 
and fatigue that only those who weie 
obliged were bold enough to venture— 
piously making their wills and commend- 
ing themselves to the care of God before 
setting out from York or Carlisle to Lon- 
don, or the still more perilous wildernesses 
of the South-West. Men of desperate 
fortunes ‘‘ took to the road’’ as the surest 
way they knew to fill their purses ; and 
stand and deliver !’’ from the mouth of 
a masked highwayman, with the shining 
barrel of a horse-pistol thrust through the 
coach-window by way of emphasis, was 
what was only expected by those who ad- 
ventured their property and lives in travel, 
Naturally, then, the voyaging woman was 
a rare phenomenon, and the sex in gen- 
eral had to be content with such enjoy- 
ments as the restricted sphere of home 
could be made to yield, 

In those bygone days women not only 
kept closer to home than they do now, 
but they also kept mote in the heuse, 
spent fewer hours out of doors, and were 
entirely without those athletic games which 
modern habits deem necessary for femi- 
nine health and development. For their 
place of daily exercise they had the high- 
walled garden, where aromatic herbs and 
spiked lavender, clove pinks and gilly- 
flowers, white lilies and damask roses bor- 
dered the spaces given up to berry-bushes 
and vegetables. To the side was the or- 
chard, where walnut-trees and sweet chcst- 
nuts, filberts and cobnuts, were mixed in 
with the cherry-trees and the apple-trecs, 
the quinces, the pears, and the medlars, 
which gave to the household the winter 
supplies cf fruit represented now by tinned 
peaches and preserved pine-apples. 

As they wandered abcut the trim walks 
and down the grassy paths which divided 
the garden into four equal parts, crowned 
by a spreading-mulberry-tree in the midst, 
these home-staying women knew 2s much 
pleasure in their own quieter and more 
stately way as perhaps their restless, rol- 
licking descendants can command,, Their 
interests were here, and here was their 
future occupation. The pink flush of 


apple-blossom presagcd a good cider-y car, 
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or the reverse. The yield of berties, the 
clusters of scarlet currants, bespoke the 
amount of wine that would be made. 
Laige purple plums ripening against the 
wall might give pies and puddings now, 
but, as with the smaller damsons, the bulk 
had to find their final cause in the pre- 
setrving-pan, The sweet-water grapes 
growing on a sunny stretch of wall would 
be cut and strung on strings in the apple- 
loft, where the Catherine pears and Rib- 
ston pippins, the golden russets and the 
sweet pearmains, would be so carefully 
housed and sedulously watched. Statues 
of nymphs and ‘‘ heathen goddesses so 
fair’’ adorned the shady walks, Grottoes 
and atbors were found in unexpected 
places ; and a Triton was sure to blow his 
conch-shell at the margin of a stagnant 
pool, which should have been a fountain. 
Miss and Madam paccd up and down 
these walks and paths, in summer shield- 
ing their eyes from the sun with their open 
fans, in winter clad in cloth pelisses or 
shoit, fur tippets ; and their sober wishes 
never learned to stray beyond the close-set 
limits which were all that the times al- 
lowed. If they did leave these safe pre- 
cincts for a walk to the village, or through 
the flowery meadows and along the river- 
side, some discreet Abigail accompanied 
them ; aud, maybe, some trusty serving- 
man protected both mistress and maid. 
As still in Fiance and Italy, our ances- 
tresses did not go about alone. At the 
worst, they had a companion of their own 
sex ; at the best, one of the other sex, to 
guard them from bulls, dogs, gypsies, and, 
maybe, pretty gentlemen not over-scru- 
pulous as to tae law touching abduction. 
While young and unmarried a girl’s 
courtship was of the soberest kind. She 
and her Abigail might light on Master 
William sitting ona stile on the off-chance 
of her passing, disconsolate if doubtful of 
the issue, jubilant if he thought his suit 
was prospering with the parents, without 
whose consent no honest Jover could hope 
to win his way. If the two did thus 
meet, Master William would be sure to 
pay his fair inamorata some fine compli- 
ment, beginning his speech with ‘** Mad- 
am,’’ and accompanying it with a profound 
bow. To which she would reply by a 
deep courtesy and a pretty little half- 
coquettish assumption of personal obliga- 
tion, while making the supremacy of her 
sex distinetly felt. This meeting weuld 
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be enough delight for a few days, the pace 
being slower than it is now, and time not 
so crowded with events, And, human 
nature being a constant quantity, Abigail 
would in all probability diligently search 
the hedges for gooseberries in April, the 
while young Madam and her swain ex- 
changed those furmal courtesies to which 
night eyes and young blood gave as much 
piquancy and meaning as belong to bolder 
words and more passionate demonstiation, 
All this went in the approved way, pro- 
vided that Master William had the where- 
withal for settlements. For then, just as 
now, the gitl’s wishes counted for very little 
against the guineas of her suitors, Be- 
tween Master William, handsome, gallant, 
and slenderly endowed, and Tony Lump- 
kin, drunken, loutish, and well-plenished, 
no mother would hesitate. Master Will- 
iam’s personal claims to favor would weigh 
like so many feathers as against the other’s 
more solid pleadings, and Tony Lump- 
kin’s gold would cause all the graces, if 
impecunious, to kick the beam. 

This was when the courting was honor- 
able; but woe unspeakable befell the 
weak, fond wench who listened to scme 
unprincipled Lovelace, and was by him 
induced to stoop to folly. Cut off from 
her family, she was discarded as one lep- 
rous and infectious, Her name was never 
spoken ; her mother’s heart was steeled 
against her ; her father’s curse lay heavy 
on her head ; her sisters were taught to 
forget her, and to shudder when they re- 
membered her ; ler gallant’s life was not 
worth an hour’s purchase if her brothers 
could cross swords with him in the street, 
or meet him, flushed and roystering, at 
the tavern-door. She had exchanged the 
high-walled garden of family repute and 
honor for the desolation of sin and shame. 
She was emphatically dead to all her past 
and belongings, and the Lord have mercy 
on her sinful soul! There was no tamper- 
ing with the Accursed Thing in those hard 
old times. The worth of women was in 
their purity ; and He who forgave the 
woman taken in adultery, and bore the 
Magdalene on His heart, had wrought as 
a God if you will, but had net set the step 
for men to follow. Even when repentant 
and forgiven, the Olivias of those resolute 
days had to bewail their folly in everlast- 
ing social twilight. They were never re- 
instated. They conld not flaunt it in 
public as now, when modesty has lost its 
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power and shame its significance, and the 
heroine of the Divorce Court is the lioness 
of the drawing-room. The harlot and 
adulteress were not then the ideals of 
washy sentimentalists ; and to speak of 
them as Temples of the Divine would 
have been accounted blasphemy. 

The life of a young girl in those simpler 
times had its full share of pleasure and 
decorous love, not to speak of the domes- 
tic duties necessitated by the material 
conditions of society. Dances enlivened 
the winter ; and the spacious family coach 
was half filled with straw, to keep the cold 
out and the warmth in. The rhythmic 
grace of the minuet showed off fine fig- 
ures, and gave occasior for the display of 
an accomplishment which held high rank 
among a woman’s acquirements ; while 
the livelier gavotte and still livelier coun- 
try-dance supplied that romping element 
which youth naturally loves and the man- 
ners of the time did not disallow. In 
summer there were jaunts to distant places 
—picnies they were called afterward—and 
junketings in the hayfield, where syllabubs 
freshly made from the red cow standing 
in the midst, mighty draughts of home- 
brewed ale and modest little sips of home- 
made wine, foreshadowed the Badminton 
and’ champagne-cup of a later period. 
And at all times there were games: and 
forfeits ‘‘ cried’? by him who had the 
nimblest tongue and prettiest wit ; when 
Miss blushed in a manner vastly becoming 
—‘* bridling’’ as she had been taught, and 
dropping her formal courtesy, standing up- 
right and straight, keeping her hands be- 
fore her and her elbows well in—as she 
redeemed her token and prepared to pay 
the price. Hot cockles ; hunt the slip- 
per ; blindman’s buff—when the bandaged 
eyes were sure to see and the groping 
hands as sure to catch the right person ; 
King and Queen on Twelfth Night ; all 
sorts of charms and ‘‘ sortes’’ on All Hal- 
lows’ E’en—these were amusements as ex- 
hilarating to the girls of -those days as are 
our midnight balls and elaborate cotillons, 
our tennis tournaments and skating-rinks, 
our cricket matches, golf, and cross coun- 
try hunting days, without which so many 
would think life not worth living at all. 
It all depends on the Zeitgeist and to what 
one is accustomed ; and the Zeitgeist of 
those bygone days was satisfied with what 
it had. 

Dinners were not so much in the order 
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of things as suppers. When they did 
take place, they were chiefly remarkable 
for the profusion of heavy meats, which 
must have taxed the housewife’s culinary 
resources how to serve up again in a more 
appetizing form than as coldremains. At 
these dinners healths were drunk and toasts 
were given ; and when, after the cloth had 
been withdrawn and the dessert set on, 
and the ladies had given their toasts as in 
duty bound, they were told they might 
‘* command the house,’’ they left on the 
pretty plea of ‘‘ going to prepare the tea- 
table for the gentlemen.’’ Then the heavy 
drinking set in ; for this was the abomina- 
ble blot on the manners of those tiies, 
with which the world has done well to dis- 
pense. Even Master William got fud- 
dled, and the old squire undeniably drunk ; 
and the parson was ‘‘ smoked”’ with scant 
decency and less reverence ; and the pretty 
girls, with their red lips daintily wet with 
cowslip wine taken in thimblefuls, had to 
forego the attentions of their swains for 
the rest of the evening if they would not 
see human nature too broadly translated. 
Our forbears were fine, stalwart, honest 
gentlemen enough—none more so—and we 
owe to them the English name some of us 
might honor more than we do ; but they 
had their faults, and this of hard drinking 
was one of them. For which uncomely 
dance down the broad pathway of excess 
we, their more sober but more nervous 
descendants, are now paying that inexora- 
ble piper in insomnia and ‘‘ suppressed 
gout.” 

Suppers took the place of dinners where 
the young were concerned. Indeed, these 
suppers were what our late dinners are 
now, with this difference—that the fun of 
the fair began before and continued after. 
Less substantial and ponderous than the 
dinners, they were still substantial enough. 
Healths were drunk, toasts given, and 
speeches made, all the same as at the ear- 
lier meal; and those who had tunable 
voices sang without music the pretty little 
ditties of the time, one or two, maybe, 
taking up the air and turning it into an 
improvised part song or glee—like to the 
improvised Eisteddfods got up in the open 
air at Welsh watering-places. The jokes 
might have been broader than modern 
manners allow; the mirth was perhaps 
more boisterous, the fun a little coarser ; 
but the anecdotes were not insidiously im- 
moral, and the masher sails nearer the 
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wind than did his ruder forefather. Be 
that as it may, the entertainment served 
its turn. It made the young people hap- 
py, and it amused the elders, and thus ful- 
filled the original end and aim of social 
gatherings. The cold formality of re- 
ciprocal ‘* obligation’? was not so pre- 
dominant then as now ; and society gained 
.in heartiness what it lost in variety. 

Life then was both busy and concen- 
trated. Domestic economy was a matter 
of supreme importance, commerce not 
having yet supplied the kitchen and the 
still-room. Aseverything had to be done 
at home, the mistress and maids were 
brought into a closer contact than they 
are now; and the duties of the young 
ladies were as accurately defined as those 
of Molly and Betty. There were fewer 
servants than in the modern rule, and 
there was less professional spirit and more 
domestic feeling. A country house was 
a kind of microcosm, for the most pait 
self-supplied and self-sustained, yet need- 
ing forethought and judgment in laying 
in supplies from the outside. The butcher 
might bring in the beef, but the ‘* kill’’ 
was not as we know it, and folk had to 
take what they could get. The mutton 
vame from the home-farm, and the poul- 
try-yard gave the eggs and fowls. The 
dairy was as much a matter of course as 
the flour-bin, the bread-pan, the beer- 
barrel, and the wash-tub. When a pig 
was killed, the family fed on spare-rib for 
as long as the supply lasted, and a ‘‘ rich 
haslet by the fire’? was one of the most 
coveted delicacies of the occasion, The 
wide chimney received the hams; the 
‘* sides’? went into the pickling-tub. 
Every good housewife knew how to make 
brawn and collared head as well as she 
knew how to make raisin wine and giblet 
pie—as well as she knew how to inake 
lemon cheesecakes and chamomile tea ; and 
the sausages and black-puddings were at 
least free from horseflesh, and of whole- 
some material all through. 

Every good housewife, too, knew all 
about baking and churning ; and what she 
did not do with her own hands she in- 
structed her young servant to do, standing 
over her and ‘‘ Jearning’’ her till she was 
perfect in her lesson and able to go alone. 
But the mistress and the young ladies al- 
ways kept certain things for themselves, 
as the preserves, custards, pastry, creams, 
and cakes of all kinds. The test of a 
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good housewife lay in these things as well 
as in her mince-pies and plum-puddings 
at Christmas time, her lambs’ wool] and 
her treacle-possets—as well as in the care 
that she took of the linen and silver, and 
the pains she was at to exclude moths and 
rust and mould and mice from the stores. 
By the way, had they any cockroaches 
and black-beetles in those days? were 
they infested with red ants as we are 
now? Of rats and mice they had prob- 
ably abundance ; of moths also ; but these 
other abominations—were they in the list 
of archaic things not to be desired ? 

Every fortnight or so, perhaps even at 
longer intervals—though we never went 
so far as the French, who often have only 
two ‘‘ wash-days’’ in the year, at six 
months’ interval—the house was in steam 
and soapsuds, with short tempers super- 
added. The young ladies were expected 
to assist in the ‘‘ getting-up’’ of the fine 
things. The great ladies had gentlewom- 
en’s gentlewomen, who were really hum- 
ble companions, ready to take a hand at 
cards when wanted, going with the family 
in the lumbering old coach when out for 
an airing or on a journey, and at the same 
time deft in the getting-up of laces and 
fine linen, in the concoction of teas and 
tisanes from herbs and simples, while pa- 
tient under the tyrannous tempers of their 
lady, to whom idleness and late hours gave 
the spleen, and tight-lacing the vapors, 
For more dainty employment still, there 
was that yearly addition to the jar of 
sweet-pot—pot-pourri or rotpot was also 
a frequent but less euphonious term— 
when damask rose-leaves, dried in the 
sun, mixed up with a handful of lavender 
and jessamine flowers, sweet-scented drugs 
and spices, a few bay-leaves and a sprink- 
ling of bay-salt, made a persistent perfume 
for the rooms, This perfume was superior 
even to that given by oranges stuck full 
of cloves, bags of lavender pure and sim- 
ple, and highly perfumed apples set on 
each side of the china ornaments—that 
shepherd and shepherdess mutely piping 
and untiringly dancing on the mantel-shelf 
above the bright wood fire. Then there 
were the grave and delicate brewings of 
artful washes for the hair and face, like 
those on which the daughters of the dear 
old Vicar busied themselves, and for which 
Narcissa was really too ‘‘ mild’’ to ‘* stew 
a child ;’? and there was that cross-stitch 
embroidery, executed chiefly on samplers, 





where purple and yellow wedges symbol- 
ized the grapes of Eshcol, and a pious 
sentiment closed the ranks of letters and 
numerals, 

Fine needlework was a grand ‘‘ ploy’’ 
in those home-staying days. It belonged 
to the indoor life of women, and it has 
gone with it. The modern woman does 
very little, if any, of that dainty ‘‘ white 
work’’ which was once such a feature in 
the womanly life. If you want it, you 
must go to convents for it—the old asso- 
ciation of the needle and the four walls 
still holding good. Our modern working 
women are deft at embroidery, which is 
generally more showy and effective than 
scientifically neat ; but we may look in 
vain for that exquisite carefulness of stitch 
which was part of the value of old-time 
needlework, and without which our ances- 
tresses would not have thought anything 
wrought by the needle worth praise at all, 
A good deal of needlework of various 
kinds was done at home in those more 
primitive times. A few fashions, a year 
or two old, filtered into the country from 
London, and all the nice young wives and 
pretty misses were agog for the change of 
style. Then came the busy time for the 
local ‘* mantua-maker.’’ She went from 
house to house, stopping at each for as 
long a time as madam and the young ladies 
needed her for the work which was to 
make old clothes as good as new. That 
well-worn bombazine was to be trans- 
mogrtified into a négligée as modish as my 
lady Bellairs’ ; that purple paduasoy was 
to be brought out as a brand-new night- 
rail ; that stately brocade, which would 
stand alone, was to be made to lock as 
fresh as when it was bought by a few 
clever patches here, a breadth of gold lace 
there, a ruffle, or a knot of ribbon to hide 
the frayed parts which could not be taken 
away. And the feminine heart, which 
loves its wardrobe as a sailor loves his 
ship, or a soldier his sword, was soothed 
and rejoiced by this transformation of the 
old into the new, which the slower fash- 
ions of the time would keep good fora 
couple or three years more. 

The mantua-maker brought her own 
patterns. She had cribbed them from 
some modish madam’s Abigail not averse 
from this kind of petty larceny in the way 
of unauthorized imitation. She brought, 
too, the gossip of the countryside, carry- 
ing her wallet full of news from family to 
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family, the contents increasing like a 
snowball as she travelled. Her arrival was 
the signal for a rare fine time to these re- 
stricted lives, and gave a breath from the 
outside world more exhilarating perhaps 
than edifying. The young ladies sat with 
her, doing the less difficult and purely 
prentice parts of the work, like running 
the seams, making pipings, overcasting, 
hemming when properly basted, and set- 
ting on the gathers when told how and 
where. Like my lady’s gentlewoman, 
this peripatetic Woith held the middle 
distance between the servants’ hall and the 
parlor ; and she was specially careful of 
her dignity, with a ‘‘ Marry come up, you 
saucy jade !’’ to any little Prue who dared 
to be either pert or familiar. 

This close communion of work led to a 
certain friendliness between mistress and 
maid ; but, all the same, my lady kept up 
a disciplinary exercise of dignity. We 
see what the feeling was better, perhaps, 
in Swift than elsewhere ; but Addison and 
Steele, and inferentially Mrs. Delaney, 
show us the same kind of thing. The 
feudal spirit survived in the home long 
after it had died out elsewhere. Servants 
were emphatically ‘‘ dependents,”’ and the 
phrase ‘‘ eating my bread’’ embodied the 
obligations of serfdom and the rights of 
seigneurship —when a lord fed a wageless 
rabble on condition of their service when 
required. Even when wages were paid 
for work, and service was both voluntary 
and removable, this sentiment remained in 
force, and the mistress of the house was 
as absolute over her maids in the eigh- 
teenth century as she was in the seven- 
teenth, when Mrs. Pepys beat her maid 
Mary for going home without leave. This 
high-handed kind of authority did not in- 
terfere with the friendly reunion of the 
whole household as one family, men and 
maids, and master and mistress, all taking 
part in those impromptu concerts which 
gave so much pleasure to the loose-lipped, 
merry-eyed lover of music and beauty. 
And, by the way, Pepys’s sister was a 
true prototype of the lady-help of modern 
days—is there really nothing new under 
the sun ’—when he took her to live with 
them asa servant, not a sister, ‘* putting 
his foot down’’ from the first on anything 
Jike an assumption of equality, and for- 
bidding her to eat with them as their peer 
and companion. 

This feudal spirit being still in full force, 
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mistresses were in their right to regulate 
their households on the absolute lines 
which then prevailed. Had they not done 
so, there would have been disorder un- 
limited, and they themselves would have 
failed in their duty and earned disesteem 
and disrespect. The idea of trades-union- 
ism was not yet born, and that of the old 
sumptuary laws and the fitness of fashions 
with station had not yet died. The length 
of the hiring strengthened the hands of 
the mistress more than those of the maid, 
and the impossibility of escape, together 
with the want of any cout of appeal, 
helped to consolidate the authority of the 
head of the house and the mistress of the 
family. A year’s service was the short- 
est term of hiring. Afterward, this came 
down to half a year, while now, half an 
hour’s notice serves the turn of our large 
establishments, and ‘‘ this day month’? is 
the longest date thought necessary by the 
most conscientious servant or the kindest 
mistress. ‘‘ This day month” will sever 
the connection of twenty years, and no 
one has the right to feel aggrieved. But 
the old servants lived on for years and 
years in the same place—lived on till they 
married or died. In the North, at least, 
they took their master’s name, and were 
known as ‘‘ Birkett Tim’’ or ‘‘ Southey 
Betty,’’ their own surnames merged in 
this prefix and absolutely forgotten. And 
by this time the family was ‘‘ ours’’ to 
them, and ‘‘ we’’ did all that was wanted 
in the house, and enjoyed all that came 
that way, and brought up ‘ our’’ children 
and saw them married, ‘‘ Lord love them !”’ 
and nursed the babies of those who only 
yesterday were babies the mselves, 

In very old-fashioned houses the ar- 
rangements of the sleeping apartments 
were what one still finds in France. In 
the centre was the chamber of the master 
and mistress. Branching off on one side 
were the women’s rooms, to be approached 
only through this central and commanding 
chamber, and all opening one into the 
other, without independent doors giving 
on to the corridor, The maids slept far- 
thest off, then the young ladies—as a 
rule, the youngest nearest to the parents. 
The men and boys were similarly disposed 
of on the other side. French houses of a 
certain, and the most general type, are 
constructed on the same idea. The 
daughter’s room can be entered only 
through the mother’s, and it would be im- 
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possible for well-conducted girls to sleep 
in the same corridor withthe men. There 
is often a window or hatch between the 
mother’s room and the daughter’s, so that 
an eye can be kept on the girl at all times 
—the French mother having a profound 
dread of human nature, and a fixed belief 
in its evil tendencies, if left to itself. 
Some of us can remember that in our 
youth, without going to this extreme, it 
would not have been considered decent to 
mix up the boys’ rooms and the girls’ in 
indiscriminating propinquity. In all 
houses there was aslight attempt at segre- 
gation and the assignment of quarters ; 
and, unlike the modern system of ‘* Gen- 
eral Post,’? when the smoking-rvom itsclf 
is not sacred, where the men were the 
women did not go. 

In town, manners were freer and pleas- 
ures were more fervid, perhaps more pcril- 
ous. High play ruined many a fine lady 
in more than geld and jewels, and that 
‘“ last stake’? was not alla fancy sketch. 
But even then, and in town, well-brought- 
up girls were restricted in their amuse- 
ments, and not taken too much to public 


places. To have taken them to such en- 
tertainments — analogously as Ibsen’s 





plays would have been impossible. But 
with us no play is too risqué, no ballet 
too indecorous to exclude young girls, 
whom modern mothers make haste to in- 
itiate early into the mysteries of life, on 
the doubtful plea of thus being bettcr able 
to take care of themselves, and who for 
their own part, in their zeal to provide 
themselves with weapons of defence, drop 
that very thing which they say they want 
to protect. 

This is not saying that the literature of 
the last century and ante was not coarser 
than ours. It was—infinitely, and, to us, 
almost inconceivably coarse. But it had 
not the maleficent moral influence that is 
to be found in Ibsen and certain others. 
It spoke broadly of things as they were— 
openly of things natural, in a straightfor- 
ward, farmyard kind of way ; but it had 
no seductive sliminess, no artful sugges- 
tiveness about the sweetness of things sin- 
ful in themselves. It did not idealize the 
Abominable, and it did not warp the mind 
from reverence for the good by showing 
the evil as a higher, because a more “ ar- 
tistic,’? condition. Vittue was not then 
Philistinism, and sin was not art; and 
crimes which are to the moral world what 


sewer bred rats are to the material, were 
not dragged forward from their filthy hid- 
ing-places, and tricked out in tinsel and 
paste, as though they were divine things 
for men to worship and admire. Good 
principles were still considered necessary 
for the fit ordering of society, and when 
these fell slack and evil consequences en- 
sued, there was lamentation and dismay, 
not idealization and a kind of fuliginous 
apotheosis, And the young were under 
the control of their parents. If the time 
had passed for the nips and bobs and 
pinches which poor Anne Askew had to 
undergo, the time had not come for the 
emancipated girl who owns no law but 
her own desire, and who, living with 
neither guidance nor control, buys her 
experience in the very dearest market 
which a woman can frequent. 

Now the whole spirit as well as the pro- 
gramme of life and habits is completely 
changed. Not one characteristic of those 
past times remains with us. Good and 
bad together have been swept into the 
great abyss, and in both our improvement 
and deterioration we are equidistant from 
the starting-point we have considered. 
Increased facilities for locomotion and for 
intercommunication have changed our 
views as much as our ways. The supply 
has created the demand, and because it is 
so easy to leave home, no one desires to 
stay init. From the highest to the low- 
est, we all rush about the world, some 
with a longer, some with a shorter tether. 
Ladies go to Central Africa; servants 
travel from London to Glasgow or Exeter, 
Dublin or Paris, according to the place 
where their parents live, and think less of 
the journey than their great-grandmothers 
thought of a walk five miles off to the 
next ¢valley. To spend the winter in Pa- 
lermo or Luxor counts as an ordinary inci- 
dent in an ordinary life ; and the chief 
desideratum in taking a house and making 
a home is the ease with which it can be 
left. 

Then, commerce has invaded the house 
from garret to basement, and things are 
made by wholesale providers which once 
were part of the individual ordering. No 
one bakes at home, brews at home, washes 
at home, Noone makes brawn or collared 
head, for no one fats pigs for home con- 
sumption. All go to the butcher, and the 
family buys ‘‘ York hams’’ warranted 
** home-cured.’’ A few girls with short 
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allowances, and a few industrious, home- 
staying women, make their own dresses, 
and there still are to be found a few seam- 
stresses who go out by the day ; but the 
rule is—the best dressmaker to be had for 
love or money ; and even the servant who 
makes her own frocks is an exception. 
The democratic spirit of the age has de- 
stroyed the last lingering remnants of the 
old sumptuary laws which were once so 
stringent ; and Molly looks like Mildred, 
and unless you see the hands, the differ- 
ence between the two—on Sunday—is 
very slight indeed. 

Maids are now professional rather than 
domestic, and their ‘‘ place’’ is not their 
home. Ladies have delivered the whole 
essentials of housekeeping into the hands 
of their servants ; and beyond consulting 
with cook as to the day’s dinner, and pay- 
ing the bills when they are given to her, 
the mistress has but little to do in the 
home: where once she was the moving- 
spirit and absolute controller, The house- 
linen belongs to the housemaid ; the silver 
and glass are in the care of the butler ; 
cook is responsible for the supplies ; the 
nurse knows all about the children, and 
does with them pretty much as she likes 
—the mother knowing nothing ; and too 
often in the nursery, as always in the 
kitchen and the garden, the mother and 
mistress is allowed only on sufferance and 
by grace of the presiding power. The 
gardener brings in such fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers as he permits the family to 
have ; and she would be a bolder woman 
than most who should consider the green- 
house her own, or hold the right of free 
warren among the flower- beds. Things 
which used to belong exclusively to the 
mistress and young ladies are now bought 
at the nearest chemist’s or grocer’s ; and 
patent medicines have put those various 
teas and tisanes out of favor, just as home- 
made wines are obsolete. 

There is little or no fine white-work 
done at home, and the bride, like the 
mother-expectant, prefers to buy her out- 
fit of linen machine-stitched rather than 
hand-sewn, compounding for inferior 
material with the delightful sense of free- 
dom from an irksome task. So with the 
layette, which only women of the old- 
fashioned kind, instinct with natural im- 
pulses, find a pleasure in making and ad- 
miring. For the most part, the modern 
woman buys it all ready made ; and does 
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not love to look at it even when she has 
got it. She generally prefers lawn-tennis 
or the hunting field. 

The consequence of this radical change 
in the material conditions of domestic life 
has been the letting loose all those femi- 
nine activities which once went into the 
geod conduct of the house. Hence have 
arisen those crowds of political Wild 
Women who think to ‘‘ set the world on 
fowre stoups,’’ and who propose to them- 
selves and society to make a good job of 
all those things where men have blun- 
dered. Facing them everywhere is their 
own peculiar difficulty—the servant ques- 
tion, wih which they are confessedly un- 
able to cope ; but the woman who has lost 
touch of her servants, who is defied by 
Molly and deceived by Betty, and who is 
swept along the stream of economic ten- 
dencies, az a straw is swept along the cur- 
rent of a river, is very sure that she can 
fitly influence and featly direct treaties and 
enactments on which depend the integrity 
of empires and the honor of nations. 

The unrest of the day has penetrated 
far deeper than the mere habits of society, 
important as is the change herein wrought. 
The souls of women are tormented as by 
demons because of the idleness in which 
they live since the invasion of the univer- 
sal provider took from them all their do- 
mestic duties. Their energies demand the 
sustenance of work. Hence, having none 
of their own, they have turned to the oc- 
cupations of men ; and, in a certain clique, 
the more thoroughly they can unsex them- 
selves, mentally and morally, the more 
honor they gain and the more stir they 
create. All the old emblems that once 
symbolized a beautiful womanhood are 
now obsolete and laid by. Their old vir- 
tues are as extinct as the volcanoes of the 
moon, The walled garden is laid level 
with the high road, and the once safe en- 
closure is open for all the passers-by to 
visit. Seclusion, obedience, restraint, 
modesty, have gone by the board, and the 
ramping qualities of coarsely heroic ad- 
venturesses have taken their place. For 
the race of heroines has not died out. 
Setting aside those garish globe-trotters 
who are to the real thing what marsh 
lights are to beacon fires, we have still 
among us those grand and noble women 
who in times of peace can be quiet, lov- 
ing, and domestic—and who when called 
on to act can be heroines as sublime as 
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the world has ever seen. But these great 
occasions occur but seldom, and the day 
of small things is always with us. For 
one real heroine we have a hundred ho- 
masses; and for one woman of clear in- 
sight and calm judgment we have a hun- 
dred hysterical busybodies, who cry out 
against the ducklings when they take to 
the water, and call men and gods to wit- 
ness to the mare’s-nest found among the 
reeds. We cannot put back the hand of 
Time, and it must needs be that manners, 
customs, and thoughts change with the 
ages, The ultimate of all these changes 
is doubtless for good, but the transition 
time is ungainly. The best women of the 
future will be as noble as the best women 
of the past, but the manifestation will be 
different, and the rank-and file are not so 
sure to come right. At all events, the 
exchange from those demure and home- 
staying women, dutiful, respectful, self- 
restrained, and innocently coquettish, to 
the modern overflow of restless discontent 
and brazen wildness, is not wholly delec- 
table, and we might have done better. 
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Doubtless, here as elsewhere it is that dis- 
tance by which the view becomes en- 
chanted and beautiful. Still, the gentle- 
women of the past were oftentimes very 
lovely, That high-walled garden where 
purple plums ripened in the sun, and gilly- 
flowers and jessamine, clove pinks and 
damask roses decked the borders—where 
the children played in safety, and the 
pretty girls mused in sweet security —that 
high walled garden had its charms, though 
these were not those of the streets and the 
racecourse, At least it kept the young 
maid free from that contact with the vice 
and misery of the world which now our 
unmarried girls look on as their assigned 
privilege ; and between adding to the 
‘** sweet pot’’ and making a book on the 
Derby--setting a wash for the face to 
simme? on the hob and smoking cigarettes 
with the men—calling Master William 
** Sir’ and Algy ‘‘ dear boy’’ or ‘* chap- 
pie’’ —we for our parts prefer the former, 
as daintier, sweeter, more picturesque, 
and more refined. —WVineleenth Century. 
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Iv is scarcely three years since the great 
arches of Westminster echoed with funeral 
song and ceremony, and the dark and 
solemn gates of her treasure-house opened 
for a poet brought home to all that Eng- 
land has to give of reverence and honor, 
These gates have been opened again, the 
muffled music has rolled once more through 
aisle and chapel, a still greater crowd has 
gathered amid the magnificent gloom, to 
lay another poet to his rest. The reign 
of splendor and greatness is over; the 
myrtle crown cf the Victorian age no 
longer crowns any living brow, but is laid 
reverently upon the storied dust. The 
two great voices have sunk into silence. 
Our glory is dimmed, onr fine gold has 
become brass, The first that is left among 
us now may be great, but is no longer one 
of the greatest. The minor voices chirp 
on in the silence : the great organ-notes 
will sound no more. 

It is, we think, unheard of in England 
that Westminster should receive two such 
dwellers within one generation. Of the 
last great generation of poets not one rests 
in that hallowed place. Wordsworth lies 
peacefully at home in his valley among 


the mountains. Byron, but half-honored, 
in Newstead. Shelley, they now say, 
without even that refuge for the last relic 
of him, under the walls of Rome, in which 
we have all believed. Sir Walter has laid 
his bones by the Tweed, as he longed to 
do. Most have their local shrine, their 
rest at home ; but either the force of na- 
tional enthusiasm is stronger, or the mind 
of the poet more disposed now to acknowl- 
edge the recognition of his country, that 
he is hers first, and not the property of 
his family like other men, It is true that 
some of the older race were still in the 
age of controversy, with many champions 
yet many assailants, snatched away while 
at the height of manhood : while our two 
great poets, and especially him whom now 
we mourn, had outlived every question, 
and were the pride and boast of their 
country long before their names were 
blazoned on these sacred stones. Peace 
and glory and fame, and a great compan- 
ionship, are about them; they give as 
much as they receive, even now, when 
they have taken up that last lodging to 
await what is to come. 

The present writer cannot forget an 
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echo which haunts the ear and fills the 
mind in the midst of these solemn scenes, 
Not a year ago Lord Tennyson, in his 
home at Farringford, read in our hearing 
one of his great poems. Ile chose him- 
self the ‘‘ Ode for the Funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington’’—no easy thing to read 
for any one. His reading was of a noble 
simplicity, full of impressive effect, but 
without a tinge of what is called dramatic 
expression. If we might compare it with 
anything, it was like the undertone of a 
great organ, giving forth in subdued 
grandeur the occasional long and rolling 
line with which that poem is accentuated. 
The scene seemed to mingle again ina 
confused depth of consciousness around 
us as we stood by the reopened vault. 
** Who is he that cometh ?’’ as if not his 
great neighbor only, but all the voices of 
his peers awoke to demand, Is it he? 
while behind came in the great murmur— 
like the sea which surrounds us in this 
island wherever we go—‘‘ the sound of 
the mourning of a mighty nation.’”’ But 
the music of his own last words in a great 
calm hushed then every voice of weeping. 
That music, of Dr. Bridge’s setting, 
though written and studied in the shortest 
time conceivable, was profoundly tuuching 
and tender, and most perfectly sung. 
And these words, the last upon that tre- 
mendous subject which is more to the hu- 
man race than any poetry, have been for 
a time, beyond any recollection of ours at 
least, the very breath and atmosphere of 
the country : they express to us not only 
the noble calm of a departing spirit, but 
the majestic anticipations of a great and 
noble and Christian soul, 

It is a great thing to remember that 
those conditions which he desired were 
carried out almost to the letter. A calm 
night ; the storins all pausing to give him 
passage ; ‘‘ no pain,’’ as the doctors say, 
** not even the restlessness which is often 
the accompaniment of dying ;’’ the calm 
moon thrusting all clouds aside to light 
the way; and—who can doubt !—his 
Pilot standing benign, to meet him face 
to face in that bark more noble than Ar- 
thur’s which carried him away. 

It is a curious and a new thing to reckon 
with the effect of age upon great fame 
and great work like that of Tennyson. 
The poet, about whose head, thirty years 
ago, all the trumpets blew, who was as- 
sailed on every side, notwithstanding an 
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army of consistent friends and lovers, 
sometimes with loftv censure, sometimes 
with mocking satire, with endless criti- 
cism, parody, reproof, even ridicule—has 
for a long time stood like a tower unas- 
sailable, one of the bulwarks of the Eng- 
lish name, one of the citadels of English 
honor, It is not to say that all this glory 
and renown was not fully his due; but 
even middle age in all its splendor of 
strength could never come to such serene 
and supreme advancement — above all 
cavil, as above all emulation. We reflect 
with amazement how poems which have 
long ago become part of the national 
dower, and which even to criticise now- 
adays seems like an assault upon the un- 
questionable, were once lightly and even 
mockirgly received. It is that to Tenny- 
son as also to Browning, but in a much 
less degree, age has given the perspective, 
without which there is no sme vision. 
We think it very unlikely that, as has hap- 
pened in so many other cases, posterity 
will now reverse or even modify the al- 
ready matured opinion of his generation. 
He has been among us, yet hardly of us, 
for many years. His fame has been 
ripened, and his true grandeur become as- 
sured. He was, as Wordsworth is, or al- 
most as Milton, while still he could be 
seen walking upon the Downs. Age has 
‘* orbed’’ him into “ the perfect star,’’ 
which we ‘‘ see not while we walk there- 
in.’’ It is a new effect among the many 
repetitions of nature. That Browning 
should equally profit by it was perhaps 
impossible, for he was a little younger, 
and lived much more as a contemporary, 
in familiar intercourse with everybody 
around ; yet even with him the long con- 
tinuance told, and those poems which were 
met with jeers and incredulity now receive 
an honorable allegiance, if not of love and 
intimacy, yet of reverential respect. But 
Tennyson, while still retaining a firm hold 
upon that inner world over which he 
reigned, has been retired from the sight 
and movement of the crowd ; and accord- 
ingly he was in his life as if he had long 
died, beheld entire and perfect against the 
firmament. His recent publications al- 
most fretted many minds, as breaking this 
noble distance and atmosphere that was 
about him ; yet they did not really dis- 
turb it. The period to which he belongs 
is not yet fully rounded out and trans- 
ferred to history, nor will be, we bope, 
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for many years, While Queen Victoria 
lives, the Victorian age will still roll on ; 
but short of some miracle there is no room 
in it for the development of a new cycle 
of poetry. With Tennyson we stand or 
fall in the records of the ages. He is the 
head, the master, the informing soul of a 
great period, splendid in literature as in 
many other achievements. His influence 
has come into all things in his historical 
day. The great soldier and philanthro- 
pist, to whom we all give a kind of wor- 
ship, Gordon—when he would have a 
piece of his work prosper, confided it sol- 
emnly to Tennyson, as to the one all-pre- 
vailing voice ; and the simple verdict of 
his words against a great contemporary, 
‘‘T love him, but I hate his policy,’’ had 
far more effect on the world than a royal 
mandate, But no: we pause when we 
have written these words. It is not within 
the closely guarded duties of the Queen 
to make any such expression of opinion. 
But if at any supreme moment she were 
to break all conventional rule and do so, 
it is impossible to foretell what the effect 
would be ;—we believe overwhelming. 
Therefore we will not say it was more 
than a royal mandate : but it was at least 
almost as great. Lord Tennyson, in his 
old age, was perhaps the most generally 
influential individual in all the three king- 
doms, most universally acknowledged and 
supreme in his primacy—a prince before 
whom all men bowed. Wordsworth also 
had this sanctification of Age. But 
Wordsworth was out of the world alto- 
gether,—a recluse, never influential asa 
man among men. The place of Tennyson 
is more like that of Goethe, a regnant and 
inspiriting spirit—full of wisdom as of 
song, and lifted secure above the genera- 
tion upon the great pedestal of years. 

It will be more satisfactory to trace the 
great features of his career than to open 
the flood-gates of criticism as soon as the 
awe of his presence is withdrawn, like gos- 
sips waiting till a visitor’s back is turned 
to pour forth their darts of malice. He 
was one of those who ‘‘ lisped in num- 
bers,’’ and notwithstanding all the stum- 
blings of those preliminary essays among 
the chords which were inevitable, his very 
earliest verses show signs of the extraor- 
diaary melody of style to which he was 
born. There are few harshnesses, few 
jarring or broken notes in anything of his. 
It is popularly supposed, heaven knows 
New Serres,—Vot, LVII., No. 1. 
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why, that our great predecessor in these 
pages, the cver-fresh and living Chris- 
topher North, did his best to demolish the 
young poet. Never was there such a 
slander, Christopher brought his crutch 
down lustily upon everything that dis- 
pleased him, but at the heat of his fury 
was caught and made to pause in all the 
candor of genius, by the first fine lines 
that seized upon his ear. ‘I have good 
hopes of Alfred Tennyson,’’ he says. 
‘** He has a fine ear for melody, and har- 
mony too, and rare and rich glimpses of 
imagination. He has—genius. I admire 
Alfred, and hope, nay, trust, that one 
day he will prove himself a poet. If he 
do not, then am I no prophet.’’* The 
young Alfred was twenty-three when these 
words were said, so that ‘* Maga’’ was not 
long in blowing the trumpet. A few 
months later, Christopher returned to the 
subject, and, with that ready wrath, and 
a little bespattering of foam while the 
angry syllables flew from his mouth, fell 
upon what it pleased him to call the Cock- 
ney School, the foolish critics who, he 
considered, were with undue praise stifling 
the young poet. But when that rage was 
over, and a few specimens of poetic fool- 
ishness (not all so bad as Christopher in 
his flurry called them) had been torn to 
rags and scattered on the wind—the great 
critic fell in a moment to such sounding 
upon the gentler flute of praise as we could 
not excel now, cven in the fulness of the 
almost adoration with which we stand 
around the grave of our old poet dead, 
Nay, Christopher is more generous, more 
full of enthusiasm, than we should eare to 
be now. He accepts all the circle of 
ladies whom the young Tennyson glorified. 
** We are in love,’’ he says, ‘* with them 
all, with Claribel, and Lilian, and Isabel, 
and Mariana, and Adeline and Hero, and 
Almeida, and the Sleeping Beauty and 
Oriana,’’ which is more than we fcel our- 
selves at liberty to say. ‘‘ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange,’’ which is a poem that 
has lent itself to ridicule, receives the 
most sympathetic applause from the critic. 
The ‘‘ golden prime of good Haroun Al- 
raschid’’ calls forth his fullest enthusiasm. 
In a delightful touch of autobiography he 
relates that he himself had ‘‘ read nut the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ nor ever heard of them, 
till late in life—we think we must have 


. * Blackwood’s Magazine, February 1832. 
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been in our tenth year,’’ but feels sure 
that young Alfred must have known them 
sooner, 7 for had he discovered them at 
that advanced period of life, he had not 
now so passionately and so imaginatively 
sung their wonders.”” And Christopher 
concludes as follows—with a mingled apol- 
ogy and prophecy which we need not hesi- 
tate to quote :— 


**Our critique is near its conclusion, and 
in correcting it for press, we see that its 
whole merit, which is great, consists in the 
extracts, which are ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ 
Perhaps, in the first part of our article, we 
may have exaggerated Mr. Tennyson’s not un- 
frequent silliness, for we are apt to be carried 
away by the whim of the moment, and in our 
humorous moods many things wear a queer 
look to our aged eyes which fill young pupils 
with tears ; but we feel assured that in the 
second part we have not exaggerated his 
strength—that we have done no more than 
justice to bis fine faculties—and that the mill- 
ions who delight in ‘ Maga’ will, with one 
voice, confirm our judgment—that Alfred 
Tennyson is a poet.’’* 


So much for the echoes of to-day, al- 
most always wrong, of the words said and 
the verdicts given sixty years ago—for ’tis 
sixty years since Christopher North and 
this Magazine proclaimed a Poet, greatest 
title which can be bestowed, the young 
Cambridge man still an undergraduate, at 
twenty-three—whom we have just laid in 
Westminster Abbey by the side of Brown- 
ing, at the feet of Chaucer, and, like him, 
a well of English undefiled. We have 
the best of rights to sound again over his 
grave the same silver trumpet which hailed 
him Poet in his earliest dawn. 

Tennyson was a proud, and has often 
been called a vain man, on what warrant 
it is difficult to say—unless it were vanity 
to fly from the crowd, or as if any uncon- 
sciousness on his part could have blinded 
him to the impertinence of tourists who 
invaded his gardens and peeped in at his 
windows. He was not without self: con- 
sciousness, and he knew that he was the 
first of his age ; but this does not warrant 
any charge of vanity. And he was im- 
p: atient of criticism, as most men are ; 
yet he possessed in himself the critical 
faculty which is so rare in poets, and, as 
a matter of fact, rigorously excised and 
refused again to publish or permit to be 
published the stumblings of his earliest 
verse, those first faltering steps of the 





* Blackwood's Magazine, May 1832. 
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beginner which are inevitable to the poet 
who is but a boy. We had thought be- 
fore reading the above criticism that it 
was not till the publication of the ‘‘ Poems 
by Alfred Tennyson’’ in 1842 that he first 
became fully visible to the world and took 
up his birthright ; but the words we have 
quoted were written ten years before that 
date—before ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ before 
t''e ‘* Dream of Fair Women,”’ before the 
‘* Letus Eaters,’’ —— even the ‘‘ Mil- 
ler’s Daughter,’ or almost any of the 
songs that are iy music to the ear, So 
great was the insight of Christopher, and 
so noble the beginning of the youthful 
poet. ‘* Tennyson,”’ says his friend Fitz- 
gerald in October 1833, ‘* is chiefly medi- 
tating on the purging and subliming of 
what he has alrez ady done, and repents 
that he has published at all yet :” which 
shows of what excellent mettle that young 
man was. , The same authority gives sev- 
eral verses of a beginning to the ‘‘ Dream 
of Fair Women,’”’ which have never been 
published, probably because the finer taste 
of the poet felt a suggestion of the ludi- 
crous in the image of a man ‘* sailing in a 
balloon,’? which he had taken to illustrate 
the position of the poet “‘ lifted high’’ 
above the world— 

‘“* Higher through secret splendors mounting 

still, 
Self poised nor fears to fall,’’ ° 


The opinion of him formed by all who 
came in contact with him in bis youth is 
almost more impressive than that which 


became general Jater. Edward Fitzgerald 
was far from being a hero-worshipper, 
and spoke of Tennyson and to hiin with 
extreme frankness on after occasions. 
This delicate critic in fact dropped, not 
his friend but his faith in his friend’s 
poetry, by the time of the ‘‘ Princess,’’ 
when other people, of less advanced intel- 
ligence than ‘* Maga’’ and her followers, 
were just about discovering that Alfred 
Tennyson wasa poet. In 1835 Fitzgerald 
writes of him, **I will say no more of 
Tennyson than that the more I have seen 
of him the more cause I have to think 
him great. I felt what Charles Lamb de- 
scribes, a sense of depression at times 
from the overshadowing of a so much 
more powerful intellect than my own.’ 
But this good friend gets provoked as 
time goes on. He thinks the ‘* Princess’’ 
a wretched waste of power at a time of 
life when a man ought to be doing his 
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st. I almost feel hopeless about Alfred 
now,’ he adds ; ‘‘ I mean about his doing 
what he was born to do.’’ Then he hears 
something of ‘‘ a volume of poems—ele- 
giacs, in memory of Arthur Hallam. 
Don’t you think the world wants other 
notes than elegiacs now?’’ he adds ; 
‘* Lycidas is the utmost length an elegiac 
should reach.”’ 

It is curious thus to see, as it were be- 
hind the scenes, the poet carrying on at 
long intervals, appearing and reappearing 
through the years, the strain of song in 
all its variations which we now know so 
well, while his friends looked on, some of 
them lamenting like Fitzgerald that he 
had become a ‘‘ Poetical Machine of the 
highest order,’’ and lost ‘‘ the impetus, 
the lyrical @strus,’? They seem to stand 
round him impatient and provoked, think- 
ing of the noble things that he was born 
to do: which is strangely unlike the wild 
eulogy which roused our Christopher to 
wrath. It would seem to have been his 
friends more than his critics and (sup- 
posed) enemics, indeed, whom Tennyson 
had to fear, To them his changes of 


theme and style were as if he were so long 
preluding, neglecting Carlyle’s injunction 


to ‘* know what thou canst do,”’ that his 
great powers were being frittered away. 
For seven years after the ‘‘ Poems by Al- 
fred Tennyson,’’ which contain all the 
most important of his shorter works, were 
given to the world, he remained silent : 
and we carinot but feel a little sympathy 
with the impatience of those who had rec- 
ognized in all the fulness of his genius the 
new poet, when he took up a theme so 
little serious, so accidental, if we may say 
so, and voluntary, as the ‘* Princess,’’ too 
great a weapon by far to use against an 
innovation and apparent folly of the time ; 
and afterward would think of nothing but 
those ‘‘ elegiacs,’? long trains of verse 
pulled forth from ‘‘ a poetical machine,’’ 
and thrust instead of the better fare they 
desired upon a public to whom truly 
Lycidas was ‘‘ the utmost length to which 
an elegiac should reach.’’ Trouble and 
disappointment were no doubt in the heart 
of many a lover of poetry and Tennyson, 
when these works seemed the only out- 
come of the genius which had produced 
so many noble things. It seems profanity 
now to apply such words to “*‘ In Memo- 
riam’’—a work which has more taken 
possession of the heart of the English- 


‘ 


speaking world than any otber single poeti- 
cal work, we had almost said, in existence, 
But in those days ‘‘ In Memoriam’’ was 
only at the first glance a string of elegiacs, 
and nothing could be more natural than 
that friends should tremble, and even the 
enthusiast draw back alarmed at such a 
venture, The poet was perverse and 
strong in his own opinion. These or 
nothing were what alone he would give. 
Most of us now have known ‘“‘ Locksley 
Hall’’ from our earliest dawning of poetic 
knowledge. No poem has ever been more 
torn to pieces, laughed at, kindly and un- 
kindly : none has more serenely breasted 
the tides of years. Few things of late 
have given ourselves more pleasure than 
to hear from the best authority that the 
two mischievous laughter-loving young 
men who half a century ago poured forth 
out of old Edinburgh the ‘* Lay of the 
Lovelorn,’’ * loved the verses they mocked 
with such mirth and skill. The long 
melodious lines of this poem, which con- 
vey to soul and sight the very sentiment 
and character of the long levels of his 
own country, with its gleams of water and 
broad stretches of sky ; the far-off ‘* ocean 
ridges’ rising upon the flat beach with 
the effect of an elevation ; the little trag- 
edy of love and failure, so full of the ten- 
derest touch, so animated by the keenest 
satire, philosophy, ‘‘ criticism of life,?’— 
never fails in attraction. If there ever 
was a poem to which Matthew Arnold’s 
description would apply, it is this. Half 
scornful, half tender, the poet’s eye sees 
in one lightning-gleam the whole cycle of 
youthful feeling, disenchantment, dread 
coming down from all altitudes to the 
ashes and the dust, not without an indig- 
nant candor in the thought of the com- 
pensations, as well as a fierce denunciation 
of the degradations, to which a false be- 
ginning leads. Not ‘‘ Hamlet’’ itself is 
more full of quotations, The lingering 
yet fiery measure seized possession at once 
of the popular ear, and the fervor of the 
youth’s despair, half conscious of a fierce 
extravagance, as well as the keen cynical 
perception of all the meaner influences in- 
volved, showed better than anything else 
could have done what Fitzgerald calls the 
universality of his mind, its capacity for 
grasping the whole round world and all 





* The Book of Ballads, edited by Bon Gaul- 
tier, William Blackwood & Sons, 
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that is therein. And yet Tennyson could 
scarcely be called a creatur. The sphere 
which he revealed in such a flush of youth- 
ful passion, in a sudden glimpse and no 
more, might have afforded him endless 
scenes and dramas of life portrayed and 
human nature expounded. He forsook 
these at once to float away to the land 
where it is always afternoon, and to roam 
through the enchanted wood where the 
souls of the fair women dwell, and whence 
he perceived in every land— 

‘* Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 

The dowaward slope to death’’— 


or to go over in the whispering of the se- 
eret voices all the arguments of to be or 
not to be, which once possessed the soul 
of him to whom alone all otber poets 
come second. Who can wonder that after 
all these wonderful beginnings—the ex- 
position of life, the mystic wonders of 
imagination, the metaphysics of thought 
—his proud and fond friends should have 
been disappointed when the poet, so roy- 
ally manifold, turned aside to trifle with 
the new whimsey of woman’s aspirations, 
and to pour out those elegiacs, which 
seemed to the impatient critic as if they 
never would come to an end ? 

The circumstances of ‘‘ In Memoriam’’ 
were such as to give rise to much hesita- 
tion of sympathy, not from critics only, 
but from the deeper heart of the nameless 
readers who gathered eagerly to hear the 
new strain, Twenty years had passed 
since Arthur Hallam died : the poem was 
the record of a youthful friendship, such 
as those that blossom and drop upon every 
young man’spath. His peers had thought 
him the first and foremost among them ; 
so do every circle of generous enthusiasts 
at twenty, selecting one of whom the 
world probably never hears again. What 
was young Hallam to the world, men said, 
and even more women said, that we should 
weep for him—we with far closer, far 
more urgent occasion of our own to weep ? 


‘Had it been a wife, a child, even a woman 


beloved, it would have been more natural, 
more germane to the matter. The women 
felt it who had wept all the tears that na- 
ture could, and were dry-eyed waiting 
some prophet to strike the rock. We 
can remember one indignant, the dew of 
age in her eyes—for Arthur Hallam ! for 
the boy-friendship quenched, oh ! in such 
easy tears: and ‘‘I who have lost sons 
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and daughters !’? This unspoken criticism 
stood forth a silent rock against the poem ; 
but it was vanquished, and melted away 
even more completely than the technical 
objections which caught at here and there 
a jarring line : and in the end it was this 
work which fully vanquished and sealed 
the heart of his generation to the genius, 
and still more the heavenly use, the help 
and brotherhood of Tennyson. Never 
was there such a book of tears. It is 
Sorrow herself who sits musing, her wan- 
dering glance caught, because she is ha- 
man, by everything about—by the changes 
of the skies and the movement of the 
trees, and every breeze and every bird— 
but bringing all back to her altar, to her 
shrine, where every thought returns to 
offer itself, all life circling and sighing 
round that which has no Jife, which is life 
concentrated—the one lost out of con- 
sciousness and knowledge, and therefore 
ever present. All these fond paradoxes 
of nature are in this song. We read and 
read, and do not know we are reading— 
feel rather that it is we, not he, who 
weaves that unending ever-circling web, 
and wrap ourselves in those weeds against 
the cold. All our moods are there—the 
dim dawn that suits our heavy heart, and 
the sacred moonlight that 
‘* Steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o'er the number of thy years ;” 

and ‘* the blowing season’’ and ‘ herald 
melodies of spring’’ that bring no joy but 
that regret ‘‘ that keenlier in sweet April 
wakes.’’ And above and over everything 
the long self-discussion, interrupted con- 
tinually, yet always taken up again, of the 
future eternal hope, and the ground on 
which it stands. All these are there and 
a hundred more. We think no mourner 
but must find at once the reflection and 
the consolation, himself and another more 
creat than himself, in these wonderful 
stanzas. Their prolonged and musical 
flowing, their interruptions, the swallow 
flights of song which enter into the soul, 
even when broken with imperfect recol- 
lection, give such expression to its long- 
ings as nothing has equalled. How much 
there is in a verse that haunts the memory, 
coming into light or falling into shadow 
as the endless circuits of the thoughts 
sweep on, turning it over and over, find- 
ing a new gleam “of light in it every time 
it comes again ! This has been the office 
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of ‘‘In Memoriam” in the world. It is 
the voice of every man from whom has 
been taken that which he held most dear : 
it is at the same time a voice of life and 
that nobler sorrow which throughout all 
absence and ending feels but the stronger 
the ring of an endless continuity, the 
sense of an existence unassailable, which 
holds to our bosoms more closely than in 
any loose hold of careless living, the 
thought that recurs with every moment, 
that every new thing renews, and every 
old thing makes more dear—the fellow- 
ship of the undying dead. Surely no man 
has ever done more for his world, for his 
country and tongue, than by opening in 
it this fountain of grief, and hope, and 
sympathy, and love eternal—the sorrow 
that encircles and draws together every- 
thing in earth and heaven. 

The year 1850 was a great climax in 
the life of the poet. It was the year of 
his marriage, of his appointment to the 
office of Laureate, and of the publication 
of ‘In Memoriam,’’ We have no right 
to enter into private details even if we had 
the command of them, nor should we dare 
the malison of the poet against any who 
should attempt to tear his life open for 
the gratification of the crowd, The mar- 
riage was a little tardy, for he was forty- 
one: but the laurel not so, given in very 
good time, and showing how little real 
difficulty he had in attaining the highest 
place. By that time it was generally ac- 
knowledged or taken for granted that there 
was no man but he to wear that poetic 
crown,—‘‘ the laurel greener from the 
brows of him that uttered nothing base.’’ 
The whole was crowned by the production 
of the great poem, which is perhaps of 
all he has left us the one which goes most 
deeply to the heart. The mezzo di cam- 
min was thus all joyful and splendid to 
him, no bitter wood like that in which 
Dante strayed and stumbled, but a sun- 
crowned height, with everything on it that 
heart of man could desire, love and honor 
and fame, avd the better satisfaction of 
having done, as Fitzgerald said, the thing 
he was born for. A man’s life is a happy 
one as well as great who attains so much 
while on the highest level of his days, 
while he is able fully to enjoy what he 
has vigorously won. 

It was in these still early days that he 
first established himself in the Isle of 
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Wight, a little country always dear to- 
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him, and which has since been the scene 
of the greater part of his life. And from 
this period we may say that Tennyson 
had no longer any difficulties to contend 
with. A happy man with an adoring cir- 
cle round him cares perhaps more than an 
unlucky one for what the critics say, and 
takes a literary stricture amiss as if it 
were a blow from an enemy. It is re- 
ported that he did this, as if still doubtful 
of the appreciation of his country, and 
taking that pleasure in a grievance which 
is especially dear to those who have very 
little to complain of. He was never a 
smooth man, cut upon amiable and gentle 
models, but a being full of storm and 
tempest, of great shadows and immeasu- 
rable radiances and flashings of the sun, 
individual always, a man never to be cal- 
culated upon, sometimes in the mood to 
gibe, sometimes to storm, sometimes full 
of benignity and glee. ‘‘ His little hu- 
mors and grumpinesses were so droll that 
I was always laughing,’’ says Edward 
Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ he was never the same for 
twice running, but like Yorick (though so 
very unlike) a fellow of infinite variety. 
Ife would growl one moment as if ready 
to devour you, and the next, with easy 
delightful pains take the trouble to make 
you half in love with yourself as glorified 
in his light. That he was so difficult was 
only a reason the more that all whom he 
received should take a pride in it as if in 
the notice of amonarch. He was, if any- 
thing, in personal appearance too like a 
poet. We do not know if he himself ever 
objected to this, or whether the careless 
dress, cloak and hat, might have had some 
vestige of a kind of vanity in them, un- 
like as they were to vanity in its usual 
aspect. He was the sort of man who 
might have been, one felt, pointed out by 
the women at the doors as One was, pass- 
ing by in Ravenna, the man who had made 
the pilgrimage through Hell and Heaven : 
indeed it is said that in his younger days 
he was actually like that austere young 
Dante of the Bargello chapel—a noble 
head, eyes a little wild and flashing, dark 
locks a little uncared for, blowing about 
in everv breeze. Too like a pvet—like 
some painter’s romantic ideal of one : and 
yet a man, and a strong one, through and 
through. 

This was the man at the time of his 
full, facing the big sea that sends in its 
mighty rollers over the beach, and flashes 
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and foams over the fantastic cliffs near the 
Needles, not unlike that also—but in high 
tide of triumph and success, honor crown- 
ing his house, children born in it, great 
things coming out of it, the world com- 
bining to praise : yet an, old friend in the 
distance here and there grumbling, ‘“‘ 1 
think he might have stopped after this, 
leaving Princesses, etc., all unborn.’’ 
There is no reckoning on the vagaries of 
friends who take a man according to their 
own moods rather than his. All of these 
murmurs are so far justified that in such a 
treasure as Tennyson added to his coun- 
try’s wealth every one may pick and 
choose, and there is enough for all. 

Tennyson produced many noble poems 
in these crowning years. He celebrated 
the burying of the great Duke with a 
strain of music profoundly worthy—the 
strain which came back to our ears the 
other day in the Abbey as if renewed, 
and echoing around in magnificent ques- 
tion and reply, for his own entrance into 
that dark but glorious vale where the Sov- 
ereign Poets rest and walk and talk, as 
Dante saw them :— 

‘*Who is he that cometh like an honored 
guest, 

With banner and with music, with soldier and 
with priest, 

With a nation weeping and breaking on my 
rest ?”’ 

Did Chaucer and Dryden stir and hear, 
and make room for him in their close 
company while the voices rang into the 
noble arches over their heads—as the great 
Seaman stirred when the great Warrior 
came into the large room and silence of 
St. Paul’s? The air is so full of that last 
great burying that the reader, like our- 
selves, will be able to think of no other 
without inevitably recurring to this, <A 
little later the poet gave forth the rugged 
and warlike chant—like their ride, like 
their rude uncalculated sacrifice to obedi- 
ence and the high honor of their service 
—of the Balaclava charge. And he sang 
the Queen, his mistress and ours, not in 
birthday odes and trim effusions of loyal 
verse, but in the noble praise of a dedica- 
tion :— 

‘* Her Court was pure, her life serene, 

God gave her peace, her land reposed, 


A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife, and queen,” 


And he took harp in hand, like any mas- 
ter-singer of old, and went out upon the 
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way to meet the Princess, sending the 
name of Alexandra into all the echoes. 
These were the offerings of his Laureate’s 
office—Laureate crowned and dedicated 
to his country as to his Queen. He did 
nothing, however, in the courtier fashion 
of a royal official. Twice when his poems 
were collected they were laid at the feet 
of the Royal Lady to whom his homage 
was due—once in the height of her life 
and happiness, once again when the offer- 
ing was made for the love of ‘‘ one to 
whom I made it, o’er his grave.’’ But 
his was no complacent hand to pipe the 
doings of a courtly circle ; perhaps he was 
even too rugged, too independent fer such 
an office. He has left it at least in the 
highest repute, as if it had been in his 
own King Arthur’s court—the noble seat 
of a truth-teller, a champion of all things 
right and pure and true, a royal servant 
for love’s sake and the Queen’s, but inde- 
pendent and unthinking of place or favor. 
His predecessor, he ‘* who uttered nothing 
base,’’ uttered, so far as we can recollect, 
nothing at all to mark his office, being a 
recluse among his mountains. But Tenny- 
son, though in a sense a recluse too, and 
little patient of the crowd, was a man full 
of English feeling and the interests of the 
large and living day, letting nothing pass 
that was of note for his country and race, 
taking his share in war and peace and all 
great events. 

It was this strong feeling with and for 
his country which formed the strange and 
rugged envelope in which it was his pleas- 
ure to wrap one of the loveliest and most 
ethereal of poetic compositions—the poem 
of ** Maud.’’ ‘‘ Sweetest nut has sourest 
rind,” says Touchstone, mocking, in his 
doggerel ; and we can remember how 
puzzled was the common world around 
when amid all the blarings and tragic 
voices of the war there came to it this 
burst of absolute melody in the midst of 
the wildness of passionate ravings, in 
which there was as much method and 
meaning as in Hamlet’s. We can well 
recollect the confusion and surprise of a 
youthful mind eagerly rushing at the new 
poem, to make out what this conjunction 
meant, stripping off the rind, lingering 
over the exquisite songs and sweetnesses, 
then going back in simplicity to try again 
those long, rugged, fieree musings which 
hedged it about. 

The meaning, indeed, was not far to 
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seek, but it was a shock and confusion to 
the simple reader, bent upon the poem 
and its beauty, and Maud in the high hall 
garden, and the wonderful exaltation of 
that crisis, ‘* There is none like her, none’’ 
—and the almost solemn rapture of the 
summer dawn when the poet waited for 
his love at the gate. As to the beauty of 
that love-tale there could be no hesitation 
or doubt. It has always seemed to us 
that the little drama was worked out with 
such exquisite skill, as well as melody, 
that it holds a place apart among poems, 
like ‘*‘ Esmond’’ among works of fiction. 
From one point to another we are carried 
on with a perfect grace which is like the 
structure of a flower, every line so clear, 
so delicate, so fine, like gossamer, yet all 
of such potent beautiful formation, deli- 
cate yet strong as a lily-bell. When we 
were young we plunged into the rough 
waves of versification outside that en- 
chanted isle of song and story, with a sort 
of horror and terror as at the risk of our 
life. The passion, the madness, the 
frenzy, bringing in so many jarring ele- 
ments, all the vulgar wrongs and injuries 
of the day, gave us a strong recoil as if 
we had been betrayed. What had we 
done in our ecstasy of wonder and admi- 
ration to be plunged all at once into this ? 
** Wretchedest age siuce Time began, 
They cannot even bury a man, 
And though we paid our tithes in the days 
that are gone, 
Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was said, 
It is that which makes us loud in the world 
of the dead, 
There is none that does his work, not one, 
A touch of their office might have sufficed ; 
But the Churchmen fain would kill their 
Church, 
As the Churches have killed their Christ. 


See, there is one of us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; 

And another a lord of all things praying 
To his great self, as I guess ; 

And another a statesman there betraying 
His party secret, fool, to the press ! 

And yonder a vile physician babbling 
The case of his patient—all for what ? 
To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 
And wheedle a world that loves him not, 
For it is but a world of the dead.”’ 


The impression of this shock lasts even 
after age has brought the philosophic 
mind. But yet the fierce and passionate 
indignation against many evil and ignoble 
spectres which had crept into the national 
life, as a very consequence, many people 
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thought, of long security and peace—was 
as full of righteous inspiration as the ex- 
quisite love-tale was of beauty. And 
Tennyson’s trust in the fierce but whole- 
some blast of war to drive them away, to 
purify the national life as it drew together 
every class in common resistance and suf- 
fering, was profound :—- 


‘** For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder 
round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the 
three-decker out of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue 
would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike if he could, were it but with his 

cheating yard-wand, home !’’ 


This poem came forth in the full heat 
of the great conflict about which many 
things have been said since not in favor 
of its necessity or utility. But we all be- 
lieved in those days with the fervor of an 
enthusiasm, which must prove itself right 
whatever happens, that it was needful and 
noble. Our poet bade us believe, too, 
that the baptism of fire was what the na- 
tion wanted to break the bonds of sloth 
and put an end to that faith in comfort as 
the acme of national well-being, which 
long peace and safety and trade and 
money-making had brought us to. Per- 
haps he was right, who can say? It wes 
his humor to wind this lesson harsh and 
strong around the most perfect tragic tale 
of love, like a message wrapped round a 
swift-flying, all-penetrating arrow. The 
poem provoked, enchanted, and dismayed 
the woild, which snatched and read it be- 
tween the deadly news of the battles. 
dut that fiery accompaniment soon passed 
away : the lesson has perhaps Jost some 
of its pungency and meaning; but the 
poem has become one of the tests of the 
true lovers of poetry, as it was always, 
one has heard, one of the chief favorites 
of the poet. 

It was only after Tennyson had begun 
to turn the corner—or at least considering 
how long a course lay yet before him, had 
come to the turning-point, the summit 
where life, having reached its highest, be- 
gins to descend, that he brought out what 
we may call the greatest work of his life, 
the noble romance of Kirg Arthur, which 
we almost regret to cail the ‘* Idylls of 
the King.’’ There is nothing of classic 
composure, nothing Greek, nothing rural 
or pastoral, to justify that title : and we 
fear that but few readers consider fully the 
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unity of this great work, or indeed at all 
that it is one thing with a definite. pur- 
pose, and not a collection of beautiful 
tales. Though we do not doubt that the 
poet intended it so from the beginning, 
yet the succession of new episodes exe- 
cuted afterward, but each filling its proper 
place in the great undertaking, shows how 
it expanded in his hands, It is no vague 
collection of beautiful romances like the 
original ‘* Morte d’Arthur’’ of old Mallory. 
‘* This old imperfect tale, 
New-old and shadowing Sense at war with 
Soul,”’ 
is the growth of a great design, selecting 
and shaping the ancient story for higher 
ends. The epic of Arthur thus forms 
itself out of all the traditions and super- 
stitions of the ages which have made of 
that visionary hero the emblem of all that 
is noblest in ancient chivalry. He is 
something still more than this in the hands 
of Tennyson—the true knight but at the 
same time the ideal king, guardian of his 
people, ruler of men, an enthusiast yet a 
sage, ruling himself chief of all, and de- 
manding of every officer of his that he too 
should rule himself as the first condition 
of his help to others. It is chivalry com- 
plete, yet it is more than chivalry—it is 
the highest dream ever conceived of a 
Utopia, an ideal kingdom. These fair 
visions have all but this, partaken of the 
character of that island of dreams far sepa- 
rated from the shock of actual life, where 
sometimes the lotus is eaten, but always 
peace and well-being reigns, an earthly 
paradise lulled with celestial breezes and 
freed from all elements of shame or pain. 
Not so was Arthur’s kingdom, in which 
at first wrong and cruelty were rampant, 
and disorder reigned, and the distant Ro- 
man power exacted tribute, and every lit- 
tle king ground down his subjects to the 
dust—not to speak of the plague of wan- 
dering knights-errant, each following his 
own devious way, and keeping forlorn 
ladies and all the weak in constant peril, 
The hero king, no classic leader, but a 
Christian monarch, bearing the trouble 
around him upon his heart, comes out of 
the unknown, and into the unknown de- 
parts again, as in the prevailing legend 
dear to every primitive people, all human 
nature holding close in its heart that hope 
of areturn. But it would be little if Ar- 
thur were merely a patriot chief inspiring 
with his own valor the chosen band of 
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knights to drive forth invaders and sub- 
due rebels, The enthusiasm of high cour- 
age and of warlike achievement is not even 
now slow to spread: a battalion of Eng- 
lish ne’er-do-weels, a regiment of dark- 
skinned Goorkhas, or even a band of 
negroes, the least elevated of human races, 
will take it from a brave commander even 
in this diminished day. It is one of the 
first of human qualities to be awakened, 
and the last to be destroyed. 

But the kingdom of Arthur is some- 
thing more. It is ‘‘ Sense at war with 
Soul.”’ It is a kingdom in which dwell- 
eth righteousness, All knights of ro- 
mance are brave, and every conqueror has 
had his encircling ring of paladins bent 
not only upon his service, but upon carv- 
ing out kingdoms and principalities for 
themselves, But a king who will bring 
the highest order out of chaos, and erect 
an ideal kingdom of God on earth, must 
lay a different foundation. These heroes 
must be pure as they are brave : no self- 
regard, no wantonness, no treachery must 
be among them. They must be above re- 
ward, beyond temptation, white in their 
shining panoply of purity, and compassion, 
and truth. The easy rule of the old 
knight-errantry, by which a wandering 
champion defeated the foes of the beauti- 
ful princess, and received her and her 
lands as the prize, is not the chivalry of 
Arthur. It is the poet’s task to tell how 
this fairest dream of earth, after the first 
moment of an enthusiasm which carried 
all before it, crumbled and fell away, leav- 
ing behind it nothing but a vision, And 
yet the vision itself is more than con- 
quered realm or kingdom, It is scarcely 
to be expected, perhaps, that the careless 
reader, seeing Enid’s patient following 
of her lord, and hearing Elaine’s song, 
and the soft sweep down the river of the 
solemn barge that bears her, should con- 
cern himself with the construction of the 
poem or its unity of thought and pur- 
pose. It is enough that these charmed 
tales of constancy and of love, and of the 
dread impossible which surrounds our 
mortal footsteps wherever they turn, 
should fill ear and heart. But beyond is 
the larger purpose, the tragedy of man’s 
endeavor, the ever-recurring failure in 
which all, yet never all, perhaps nothing 
in the widest sense, is lost. 

Tennyson was no creator in the Shake- 
spearian sense of the word, It was not 
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his to people the world for us with the 
noble and wonderful figures which are 
more distinct in our hearts than our own 
nearest kindred, less sundered by those 
veils of individuality that divide us from 
every soul we know, Yet there is one 
image with which he has filled the earth, 
and which can never die. He had no 
skill, like Shakespeare, to make us women 
wonderful in their womanhood, almost as 
if they had come from the hand of God 
Himself. But there is one man who will 
yield to none, as noble a conception as 
ever human genius has given birth to. 
We will not compare him with Hamlet, 
for nothing could be more futile than 
comparison between two so unlike ; and 
yet to ourselves Lancelot gives place in 
the world, if to Hamlet, yet to him alone. 
There are some points in which he is more 
near and touches us more deeply than even 
that prince of all our thoughts. He is 
the greatest prop of Arthur’s throne, his 
most spotless and bravest knight, his first 
brother-in-arms, the chief of all that sur- 
round him : and yet his betrayer, the first 
foe of his glorious reign, the one of all 
who shows its impossibility and that it is 
but a dream, What curious limited pov- 
erty-stricken soul was that who spoke of 
King Arthur and his court as of ‘‘ school- 
girl tales’’—because, we presume, there 
is no filth in them, nor what the French 
It is said to be, yet we 
cannot but hope they do him wrong who 
say so—Mr. John Morley no less who has 
been so bold as to mark himself with this 
sentiment for the admiration of the ages, 
We-—though perhaps a less authority— 
¢an but say that we know no such embodi- 
ment of high and fatal passion, of that 
extraordinaty capacity of human nature, 
which sometimes can combine the sublime 
of noble character with deadly and de- 
grading sin, as it can also combine some 
flower of noble virtue with the greatest 
imperfection, as in the character of Lance- 
lot of the Lake. Is it perhaps a discovery 
of this age, in which, amid all its banal 
wonders and advancements, there is a cer- 
tain strange impartiality of view, and sense 
of moral complications insupportable to 
the first primitive judgment? We can 
scarcely venture to affirm this, for we are 
deeply incredulous, not to say impatient, 
of the vaunts of progress and development. 
And yet, as sure as we get another great 
poet from heaven, so surely must we find 


call ** passion.”” 
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some new revelation in his hands. We 
know no other instance in which this one 
has been disclosed in flesh and blood. 
The poets in general have been over-facile 
about the lovers: but even in the won- 
derful tale of Francesca and Paolo, the 
husband is a curmudgeon: the lover a 
mere shadow of passionate youth. Shake- 
speare, with his imperial hand, cognizant 
of all things, never touched the subject at 
all ; and perhaps Mr. John Morley thinks 
that his, too, are school-girl tales in con- 
sequence. Browning, to come to the 
Jatest example, made his Guido a still 
more dreadful curmudgeon than the Lord 
of Ravenna, while his Deliverer was no 
lover at all, but a knight as stainless as 
Sir Galahad. But Tennyson dared to 
take up this blot and work it into the 
most noble, the most sad, the most won- 
derful of sinning men. ‘The moralist 
might suppose that this was a rash pro- 
ceeding, as making us too lenient to the 
sin for the sake of the sinner. But no 
reader of the tragedy of Lancelot, which 
these poems constitute as much as they 
constitute the Epic of Arthur, will think 
80, 

This perfect, gentle knight, the greatest 
of Arthur’s Court, the glory of the Round 
Table, the first of soldiers, the right-hand 
of the king, is the cause of the ruin of 
the ideal kingdom and the blameless mon- 
arch, His person threads throughout 
every tale, a sad man whether he rides in 
the jousts where men fall at the very 
sight of his shield, or stands in the cham- 
ber of the queen, soothing the petulance 
and irritability which a sense of guilt 
works in her, or by Arthur’s side heavy 
with the shadow of that guilt which stands 
between him and his friend, or wandering 
through the rural ways with the reins laid 
softly on his charger’s neck, and the mus- 
ings of a still despair in his heart. He is 
the dearest friend of Arthur, in very truth 
loving bis king better than he does the 
queen for whom he sins, and with whom 
and by whom not only their lives but all 
their work is brought to destruction. 

3ut it is not the fatal progress of this love 
through all its disenchantments to an in- 
evitable end—that commonest theme of 
commonplace Romance, that is the pur- 
pose here—but the far more awful specta- 
cle of the confusion and disorder which it 
works in the world around, the extinction 
of every better hope, the sweet bells 































































jangled out of tune and harsh, and all the 
human harmonies turned into discord. 
We have been made familiar with many 
versions of this disastrous subject, from 
the Russian novelist’s terrible picture of 
the degradation and awful passion of the 
woman clinging in despair to the man who 
is weary of her, to the cynical narratives 
of household treachery familiar in all 
French literature : but never anything like 
this story of the man 


‘* Whose honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
While faith untaithful made him falsely true,”’ 


The woman tells for little in compari- 
son ; indeed we have little sympathy, lit- 
tle feeling for Guinevere, who is nothing 
to the poet until the last chapter of her 
eareer, and whose rehabilitation through 
Arthur’s generous foregiveness awakens 
no faith in our minds. It is Lancelot who 
secures all the reader’s interest :— 

** The great and guilty love he bore the Queen, 

In battle with the love he bore his lord, 

Had marred his face, and marked it ere his 
time. 

Another sinning on such heights with one, 

The flower of all the West, and all the world 

Had been the sleeker for it ; but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 

And drove him into wastes and solitudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he was the goodliest man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall.” 


It is strange that the poet of purity— 
the laureate of that kingdom which the 
spotless king founded upon it—should be 
the one to give us this wonderful picture 
of the great spirit stained with sin. Ar- 
thur’s historian, we might have thought, 
would have made the disturber of his 
peace into a monster of iniquity, as in- 
ferior artists do. So do invariably the 
singers of the school-girl tales—unworthi- 
est of false and foolish judgments !—the 
easy contrast of white with black which 
pleases the vulgar mind. More than that 
was needed to overthrow the kingdom of 
Arthur, established so nobly when we see 
it first with every splendor of poetic vision 
in the ‘‘ dim rich city,” in the we!l-won 
peace which has come after strenuous 
fighting, the rebels quelled, the country 
out of all its divisions restored to unity, 
the noble company about the king living 
amid the pleasures of a stainless Court, in 
instant readiness to set forth on any noble 
quest, or to dare any adventure for the 
love of God and the honor of the Round 
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Table. Upon that perfect honor, obedi- 
ence, truth, and, above all, purity, is the 
whole visionary power dependent ; for 
how can he right wrong who is wrong 
himself, or defend the innocent who is the 
enemy of innocence? The sin that comes 
in is not a vulgar stain. ‘* Happier,”’ 
cries Lancelot, after the failure of his wild 
search for the Grail— 
‘* Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swine in the mud that cannot see for slime, 
Slime of the ditch : but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and clung 
Round that one sin until the wholesome flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as each, 
Not to be pluck’d asunder: and when thy 
knights 
Sware, I sware with them, only in the hope 
That could I touch or see the Holy Grail, 
They might be pluck’d asunder.”’ 


This first and fatal secret saps the 
foundations of the ideal kingdom, It is 
the lie hidden behind truth, the little rift 
within the lute, the canker slowly spread- 
ing, getting to the knowledge of all before 
that of him who is most concerned, secretly 
loosening every bond. The gradual rising 
again of the serpent-heads of evil, never 
wholly crushed in a human sphere, finding 
warrant and encouragement in that dread 
rupture of Jaw and truth, come up before 
our eyes in tragic sequence: the Vivien 
with all mockery in her eyes and all im- 
purity in her heart; the Modred, keen 
with envy and hatred—ill things which 
had been awe-stricken for a moment and 
overborne : the fierce and half-mad terror 
of Geraint, hcaping cruelty and insult upon 
the wife whom he had adored, lest she 
might have shared in the sin of the Queen : 
the coarser horrible travesty of that sin in 
the story of Tristram and Isolt ; the vile 
preference of evil to good in Ettarre ;— 
until in the fierce overthrow and overturn 
of all things, the evil triumphant and the 
good desperate, a wild mysticism comes 
in, and those knights who are half-mad- 
dened by the sense of coming chaos and 
the downfall of all hope, fling themselves 
madly into the Quest of the Holy Grail 
with that hope in a miracle which sur- 
vives all human failures. All this springs 
from that fatal love of Lancelot and the 
Queen. Such an interposition of lovely 
and touching romance as the story of 
Elaine is caused by it also, yet with the 
relief of a sweeter inevitable catastrophe, 
which softens the strain of tragic advanc- 
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ing ruin. It is this that breaks up the 
kingdom, lets loose the dogs of war, and 
proves over again and over that the ideal 
reign, which had seemed to eager hope so 
nearly realized, the dream of all fine 
spirits, is under these our earthly condi- 
tions never to be. 

But it is the special splendor and inspi- 
ration of these poems that the source of 
all the evil is no outburst of what the sick- 
ening science of this age calls the Béte 
Humaine, It is a far deeper tragedy : 
the finest of all fine spirits, the one most 
near the throne, he in whom the spotless 
glory of Arthur had been most closely re- 
flected, and whose life had been risked a 
hundred times for the establishment of 
that high kingdom, who is the culprit. 
It has been said that the blameless king is 
beyond human sympathy. ‘* The low 
sun makes the color,’’ says the queen, in 
her warped and inferior perceptions. We 
do not stop to question that sentiment : 
for indeed the figure of Lancelot is that to 
which we turn with the ache of sympa- 
thetic pain, No one can know so well as 
he all that is involved in his sin ; no one 
can hate it more than he, whose whole 
purpose and glory of life is distracted and 
ruined by it as well as that of Arthur ; 
but with a deeper tragedy in that he is 
himself the cause of the world’s disap- 
pointment and his own, and of the tri- 
umph of every mean and miserable thing. 
In his despair, when all the horrible forces 
that sin has freed and set in motion are 
about to clash in the last struggle, he 
cries out in that helplessness which his 
strength makes more bitter :— 


“For what am I? what profits me my name 
Of greatest knight? I fought for it and have 
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Pleasure to have it, none ; to lose it, pain, 
Now grown a part of me ; but what use in it? 
To make men worse by making my sin known ? 
Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming great ? 
Alas for Arthur's greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur's heart! Ineeds must break 
The bonds that so defame me : not without 
She wills it ; would Lif she will’d it? Nay, 
Who knows? but if I would not, then may 
God, 
I pray Him, send a sudden Angel down 
To seize me by the hair and bear me far, 
And fling me deep in that forgotten mere, 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills,’’ 


We think that the conception of this 
Lancelot will be Tennyson’s great crown 
in poetry to after-ages, who will judge 
more calmly than it is possible for us to 
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do, especially so near his grave. It is his 
highest effort of imaginative and creative 
power, That he had a longing, as so 
many poets have had, to prove himself 
master of the dramatic lyre, as well as 
that which was his own, was, we think, 
one of those mistakes from which the 
greatest are not exempted. His Arthur, 
too, mistook, as does not misbecome a 
man. But none will dare, we think, a 
century hence, to dispute the creative 
force of an imagination which produced 
this noblest sorrowful image—so great, so 
true—to whom nothing was impossible 
but discourtesy or unkindness, and who is 
throughout, even in his careless humor 
with young Gareth and Gawaine, even in 
his cheerful friendliness in the hall of As- 
tolat, always lowly in his loftiness, always 
tragic with the great burden of his sin,— 
that it should have been he who fell into 
that sin, being at all times the greatest 
tragedy of all. 


We need not linger much longer on this 
record, which is not a criticism of the 
life-work of Alfred Tennyson, but only a 
reproclamation proudly, as is just, of the 
honor given him sixty years ago by our 
great predecessor on this self-same page. 
He was young then, and made reflections, 
for which we cheerfully forgive him, upon 
Christopher: as Christopher no doubt 
did with a laugh, big as himself, at the 
bey calling names—who was yet so wise 
as to adopt almost every suggestion he 
made, ‘The present writer is not fit to tie 
the shoes of Christopher, but has been 
nourished upon Tennyson from what 
seems the beginning of time. Yet what 
there is to say now is not more than the 
great critic then said. A poet—then as 
now : and the first utterance of that great 
name is the hardest; for who can tell 
with any certainty whether his first opin- 
ion, warm with all the excitement of the 
hour, will stand or not? Most of us 
mince the matter, not venturing upon a 
judgment too strong or final. There are 
some new voices now which certain au- 
thorities answer for, yet with a faltering 
confidence. Our old ‘‘ Maga’’ did not 
falter, but put on the laurel crown upon 
those brows of twenty-three, with her old 
and gay defiance of the chances of time 
and change, ‘‘ We feel assured that we 
have not exaggerated his strength, and 
that the millions who delight in ‘ Maga ’ 
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will with one voice confirm our judgment 
—that Alfred Tennyson is a_poet.’’* 
What more can we add to this? In all 
reverence, Christopher’s poor successor 
laid a wreath of the poet’s laurel, culled 
in a homely garden, woven by maiden 
fingers, at Tennyson’s head, at Chaucer’s 
feet, amid the sound of the mourning of 
a mighty nation, the other day when he 
was laid to his rest. The great Abbey 
seemed still to peal with the echoes of his 
own parting song, and the still later, last 
whisper of musing and hope, breathed 
from his death-bed to his wife—which we 
are permitted by Lord Tennyson’s pub- 
lishers, Messrs, Macmillan, to quote here— 

‘‘ When the dumb hour clothed in black 

Brings the dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 

And the sunshine that is gone. 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 

Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 

On, and ever on !”’ 
This last utterance of the poet was set to 
music, a touching melody, full of sorrow 
yet exultation, most touching circumstance 
of all, by his faithful wife. These silent 
voices have called him to join his noble 
peers, his Tilot has met him beyond the 
bar—‘ from the great deep to the great 
deep he goes.’’ A soul born with God’s 
noblest gift, a life never unfaithful to that 
trust, a genius perfected by all the noblest 
arts of song. 

It may not be unfit to say something on 
a subject which called forth so much curi- 
ous controversy and discussion some time 
since. Should Tennyson the poet have 
accepted a peerage, like any other man of 
the highest distinction in the less immor- 
tal arts? There is a mixture of the ficti- 
tious in most things, and we think that 
the objection to this, though made with a 
show of higher reverence, and on the 
ground that all such distinctions were be- 
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neath him, were full of this fictitious ele- 
ment. In all simple honesty and nature, 
why should a poet reject the honor which 
is all his country and his Queen can give 
as the visible symbol and token of his de- 
serts, because these are too great for any 
recompense? Tennyson of all poets that 
have ever been, was one of the mosta 
man, an English citizen, a loyal son of 
the nation and race which gave him birth. 
Many fables have been told of his vanities 
and impatience of criticism and opposi- 
tion, and that he flaunted his garland and 
singing robes on all occasions—than which 
nothing, we believe, could be more un- 
true. But that vanity, had it existed, and 
not a true and lofty consciousness of his 
position, would have prompted refusal, 
It is not good when a man placed on the 
highest elevation that man can reach de- 
spises the ancient traditional tribute, the 
rank which may be profaned in many 
cases, yet remains the sign of honor, pal- 
pable, so that any clod and clown may 
know and share in the gift. If it was 
little to Tennyson it was much to the 
Peers of England that there should be one 
peerage founded upon nothing ignoble, 
upon the highest and most elevating of all 
gifts: and we rejoice now that it should 
stand and be known as such in the ages 
of the future when men may make their 
proofs of honor: ‘* My forefather was a 
great soldier : and mine a great legislator : 
and mine—the greatest poet of his age !”’ 
Is that derogatory, or will the unborn peer 
despise it who draws his blood a hundred 
years hence from Tennyson? We trow, 
no. That there may be others who must 
gasp and keep silent, knowing that noth- 
ing but wealth is the foundation of their 
honors, is little to us. So it was always 
and so will ever be, and no shame to men 
who redeem their wealth and justify their 
honors by the noble life which is in every 
man’s reach, whether poet, peer, or name- 
less man.—-Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Tr is a frequent remark that we moderns 
of the nineteenth century live fast. The 
speed at which we travel increases every 
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year, and an announcement, the other 
day, that one of our great railway com- 
panies had just constructed a locomotive 
engine, capable of whisking us through 
the air at the rate of one hundred miles 
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an hour, scarcely evoked a note of admi- 
ration from men whose minds are sated 
with marvels, Like spoiled children, we 
take but little interest in ovr new toys. 
And then, we are in such a hurry that the 
present absorbs nearly all our attention. 
We have littie spare time to reflect upon 
the past, little to bestow upon the future. 
Science, meanwhile, participates in the 
forward rush, and progresses with such 
strides, that it is only with difficulty that 
we can keep pace with it. Even the light- 
ning speed of thought begins to flag in 
trying to follow some of the latest ad- 
vances of astronomy. While some of us 
are pausing in the race to take breath, it 
may interest us to cast our eyes from the 
lofty heights to which we have attained, 
backward across the distant plains and 
tangled brakes, already growing dim in 
the gathering twilight. Inthe foreground, 
we can still discern the upward path, by 
which mankind has been travelling toward 
the point of vantage which we occupy, in 
their endeavor to reach the ever-receding 
goal of knowledge, The wild specula- 
tions and blunders of the old astronomers 
may raise a smile on the countenance of 
the amateur jin de siécle, who earties a 
telescope in his hand and a chronometer 
in his pocket ; but it was the patient grop- 
ing in the dark of the same men which 
enabled that smart individual to reach the 
standpoint which he now occupies : it was 
their indefatigable efforts and humble be- 
ginnings, which prepared a foundation for 
the mighty telescope recently erected in 
California, which conceived those divisions 
of the day and night by which Greenwich 
regulates our time, and which aroused the 
spirit of inquiry which led to the inven- 
tion of that most marvellous of astronomi- 
cal instruments, the spectroscope. 

To the ancient Greek, Greece was alike 
the centre of the earth and the centre of 
the universe. Around him on every side 
lay the lands of barbarians, stretching 
away in hill and dale, mountain and val- 
ley, until, on the far distant horizon, they 
were bounded by the mighty ocean stream 
which girdled the whole earth with its 
ever circling course. To the west, his 
imagination pictured the isles of the blest, 
where Cronus peacefully ruled over the 
spirits of departed heroes, and the fertile 
soil bore thrice a year fruits as sweet as 
honey. Pindar, in his Olympian Odes, 
has beautifully described this happy Jand, 
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‘* Where o’er the islea of the blest the 
ocean breezes blow, and flowers gleam 
with gold, some on the earth, others on 
glistening trees, others the water feeds,’’ 
The existence of these mythic realms of 
Cronus was doubtless suggested by the ap- 
pearance of the western sky at sunset, 
when clouds low down on the horizon ap- 
pear like islands on the verge of an illimit- 
able and tranquil ocean. 

On the further side of the deep-flowing 
ocean, beyond the setting sun, was a shore 
which was forever shrouded in mist and 
darkness—the land of the Cimmerians, 
the gate of the lower regions—to which 
Odysseus sailed in his black ship when he 
wished to hold converse with the spirits of 
the dead. The ancient Greek further 
conceived the sky as being a solid firma- 
ment of brass or crystal, upon whose un- 
der surface sun, moon, and stars appeared 
to glide. At the world’s end, beyend 
the wide stream of ocean, this upper hem- 
isphere of heaven joined the lower hemis- 
phere of Tartarus, which similarly covered 
the under surface of the habitable earth. 
Within the lower hemisphere was included 
a gloomy region, where no ray of sunshine 
ever penetrated—the prison-house of the 
Titans who attempted to scale the heaven, 
‘*as far beneath the earth as heaven is 
above it,’’ says the Hesiodic Theogony ; 
‘* for nine days and nights would a brazen 
anvil be falling from heaven, and come on 
the tenth to the earth ; for nine days and 
nights again would it continue to fall, and 
come on the tenth to T'artarus.’” When 
Hephestus, the smith-god, was kicked out 
of heaven into the voleanic isle of Lemnos, 
he too, it will be remembered, occupied 
nine days in falling to earth. ‘* Around 
Tartarus,’’ continues the Theogony, ‘‘a 
brazen fence has been forged, and about 
it threefold night is poured, while above 
it spring the roots of earth and barren 
sea,”’ 

The entire universe, therefore, consisted 
of a mighty sphere or egg, in the midst 
of which the plane earth was fixed like a 
platform. At dawn the sun was believed 
to emerge from the ocean-river which was 
supported by that platform ; at night it 
again descended into its waters and was 
extinguished. The inhabitants of the 
coast of Spain could hear the waters hiss- 
ing as the great luminary plunged into his 
evening bath; and beyond the Suiones 
was a sluggish sea, presumably part of the 
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great ocean stream, where similar sounds 
could be heard at his rising. The light 
of the stars was in like manner extin- 
guished when they dipped into the west- 
ern waves. The poets figured the sun as 
a god, crowned with rays, who dashed at 
headlong speed across the sky, in a car 
drawn by four beautiful white horses, 
which breathed fire from their nostrils, 

But how did the sun, which set in the 
west, get back to the east at dawn? He 
did not descend beneath the earth and 
shine among the dead, though he once 
threatened to do so. Hephstus, the di- 
vine smith, had fashioned for him a huge 
golden bowl, in which he slept at night, 
as he floated down the ocean current, un- 
til he arrived once more in the far east. 

The attention of primitive man was 
early arrested by the striking appearance 
of the constellations of the heaven, groups 
of stars whose forms suggested the rude 
outlines of the wild beasts that he was ac- 
customed to hunt in the forest. Fancy 
painted in these outlines on the canvas of 
the sky, adding many details, and invent- 
ing many fables to account for the peri- 
odical appearance of these mysterious phe- 
nomena of the night. 

The most conspicuous and familiar of 
all the constellations was that known as 
‘*The Great Bear.’”? Something seemed 
to distinguish it from the other important 
groups of stars in the northern sky, for 
night after night it appeared to move in a 
circle around the pole of the heaven ; at 
one season high overhead, at another low 
down in the sky, but, unlike so many 
other constellations, it never dipped below 
the horizon or disappeared entirely from 
view. And so the Greek navigators used 
to steer by the Great Bear, because it in- 
dicated very roughly the position of the 
pole. The Pheenicians, who were better 
seamen and more fully acquainted with 
the movements of the stars, discovered, at 
a very early period, that the true pole of 
the heavens was more nearly indicated by 
the constellation of ‘‘ The Little Bear’’ 
(which includes our ‘‘ Pole-star’’), and 
directed the course of their swift ships by 
observing the latter group. itis, perhaps, 
necessary to explain what the Greeks 
meant bythe Pole. The earth, of course, 
had no poles in those days, for it was a 
plane surface (so at least men believed). 
Their word 7éAog meant a ball, and was 
applied originally to the whole vault of 
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heaven, and, later on, to that part of it 
which appeared most distant from the 
earth. Hence it came to mean the pivot 
on which the celestial hemisphere appears 
to revolve. The Pole-star is so near this 
imaginary pivot that it describes only a 
very small circle in the twenty-four hours, 
and, to all intents and purposes, it is the 
one fixed point of the sky. Science has 
taught us that this apparent revolutien of 
the heaven is caused by the actual rotation 
of the earth upon its own axis, and that 
the pole, or absolutely motionless point of 
the sky, visibie to the inhabitants of the 
northern hemisphere, must consequently 
be situated immediately over the North- 
pole of our earth, but so far as practical 
knowledge of the stars goes we have not 
improved very much upon the methods of 
the old Pheenician merchantmen. Only 
the clouds could hide from the pilot’s eye 
these two Bears— 


“ Arctos oceani metuentes seyuore tingi.’’ 


The Homeric poems, composed some nine 
centuries before Christ, show that several 
of the constellations were, even then, 
known to the Greeks by the names which 
they still continue to bear. Ulysses, in 
the ‘* Odyssey,’’ “ skilfully steers his bar, 
and sleep falls not upon his eyes as he 
keeps them fixed upon the Pleiades, late- 
setting Bodles, and the Lear (also called 
the Wagon), which turns itself in the 
same place, and watches Orion, and alone 
has no share in ocean baths.’’ And, in 
the ‘‘ Iliad,’’ old Priam compares Achilles, 
whom he sees advancing to slay his son 
Hector, to *‘ a star which rises in summer, 
and whose resplendent rays shine among 
many stars in the dead of night. It men 
eall the Dog of Orion. Very bright is 
that star, but it is a portent of ill, and 
brings excess of heat to miserable mor- 
tals.’’ 

Of the constellations mentioned in the 
above passages, Orion was pictured as a 
mighty hunter, of gigantic size and 
strength (the Nimrod of the Greeks), 
Accompanied by his dog Sirius, ‘‘ the 
scorcher,’’ most brilliant of all stars, he 
advances to give the Great Bear the coup 
de grace, while that huge animal seems 
slowly to turn at bay near the pole. The 
Pleiads were daughters of Atlas, chased 
by Orion. Their name has been derived 
from zAéiv, to sail, because so long as 
they appeared in the sky, navigation was 
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considered safe. There was a curious 
tradition among the ancients, that there 
were once seven stais inthis group. Only 
six are now visible to the naked eye. 
‘* Que septem dici sex tamen esse sole- 
bant,’’ says Ovid. The legend founded 
upon this alleged disappearance of one of 
the component lights was that a daughter 
of Atlas married a mortal, and so her 
light was dimmed. Another cluster 
which is mentioned in the Homeric poems, 
the Hyades, or rainy stars, foretold wet 
weather. Later poets represent the 
Pleiads as a flock of pigeons, zeAeades, 
and the Hyades, by a similar play upon 
the name, as a herd of piglings, badec, 
chased by the celestial hunter. Agricul- 
tural man saw in the constellation of the 
Great Bear the representation of a wagon 
or plough, and Sodtes was the man in 
charge of its team of oxen. 

One of the Hesiodic poems, ‘‘ The 
Works and Days,’’ composed, perhaps, a 
century and a half later than the Homeric, 
gives precept upon precept to farmer and 
mariner, and teaches them how to observe 
the seasons, at a period when almanacs 
are as yet unknown. 

‘*When the Pleiads, daughters of 
Atlas, rise, begin your harvest; when 
they set, your plonghing. When, after 
the winter solstice, Zeus has fulfilled sixty 
days of winter, then it is that Arcturus, 
having left the sacred stream of Ocean, 
rises in the twilight brightly beaming, 
prune your vines. When Sirius parches 
head and knees, and the body is dried up 
by reason of heat, then sit in the shade 
and drink. When Qrion and Sirius have 
reached mid-heaven, and rosy-fingered 
dawn beholds Arcturus, then gather and 
carry home your grape clusters. When, 
flying the impetuous might of Orion, the 
Pleiads sink into the misty deep, then 
rage blasts of wind, haul ashore your ship 
and cover her around with stones.” 

The mention of the solstice here and 
elsewhere in the poem implies careful as- 
tronomical observation. Arcturus, ‘‘ the 
bear-keeper,’’ is a bright star in the con- 
stellation Bodtes. 

The Greek year consisted of three sea- 
sons only. Prometheus enumerates them. 
‘*They had no sign,’’ says he, ‘‘ of win- 
ter, of flowery spring, or fruitful sum- 
mer.’’ In ancient Germany a similar di- 
vision of the year prevailed, for Tacitus 
makes the caustic remark that, among the 
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Germans, winter, spring, and summer 
have a meaning and a name, but to that 
people the name and blessings of autumn 
are alike unknown. 

It is not likely, then, that our Saxon 
forefathers were acquainted with the last- 
named season, and our very term autumn 
is an echo of the Roman tongue. It was 
the moon, and not the sun, which first 
suggested to mankind the circle of the 
year as a measure of time. The sun ex- 
hibits no changes of appearance, and his 
light obliterates al] the landmarks of the 
sky. A luminary which is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and to-morrow, might 
give rise to conceptions of perfection and 
eternity, but, beyond the alternations of 
day and night, it could suggest to men’s 
minds no abstract measure of time. But 
with our humble satellite it is far other- 
wise. Theregularly recurring phenomena 
of new moon and full moon ate too 
marked to escape the attention of the most 
obtuse and unreflecting of savages. The 
motion of the sun may be compared to 
that of the minute-hand of a clock, sweep- 
ing on hour after hour without leaving 
much record of its comparatively vast 
journey ; the progress of the moon, on 
the contrary, may be likened to that of 
the hour-hand, which registers the move- 
ments of its companion, and resolves them 
into twelve well-defined periods. 

The interval between two new moons is 
called a lunation or synodic month, and 
twelve of such lunations were found to 
coincide very. roughly with the period in 
which the sun returned to the goal in the 
sky from which he had started, and to 
correspond with the return of that most 
marked of natural phenomena, the budding 
of trees in spring. 

But after making this important dis- 
covery the ealendar-makers plunged into 
a slough of difficulties, from which they 
were long in emerging. They made the 
natural mistake of suppesing that the year 
was a standard period of time, given by 
divine appointment to man, and that the 
sun and moon conspired in their opera- 
tions, so as to form in effect the hands of 
a great natural and infallible clock, con- 
trived and regulated by the gods them- 
selves, for the purpose of preserving un- 
impaired the cycle of their own religious 
festivals. 

But such, alas! is not the case. The 
tropical year, which is the period in which 
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the sun appears to make a complete cir- 
cuit of the heaven, or, to state the same 
thing in scientific language, the period 
within which the earth actually makes one 
complete revolution in its orbit round the 
sun, consists of 365 days. I am disre- 
garding the fraction. 

Now the lunation (or interval between 
new moon and new moon, or full moon 
and full moon) consists of 295 days, so 
that twelve lunations make up a cycle of 
only 354 days. And so it came to pass 
that people who reckoned by the moon 
had finished their year 11 days before the 
sun had accomplished his full course, and 
the ever-accumulating difference between 
the solar year and twelve lunations grad- 
ually shifted the first day of the civil year 
backward, step by step, until, if left to 
itself, it had made the tour of the seasons. 
And so all was confusion, the Athenians 
beginning their year at the summer sol- 
stice, the Spartans at the autumnal equi- 
nox. The ingennity of man was therefore 
exercised in solving the problem of how, 
by the insertion or addition of intercalary 
or supernumerary days, to keep junar 
time abreast of solar time. The want of 
perfect scientific instruments prevented 
the ancients from exactly hitting off toa 
nicety the respective lengths of the solar 
and lunar year, and what addition must 
consequently be made to the latter in or- 
der to reconcile it with the former. And 
so the cooking of the calendar was spoiled, 
as much by the uncertainty as by the num- 
ber of the cooks employed in the process. 
They sometimes added too much, some- 
times too little, of the necessary ingredi- 
ent. 

The old Greeks, who reckoned by the 
moon, made use of a year of 360 days. 
Their calculation was founded upon the 
double error that a lunation consists of ex- 
actly 30 days (whereas it contains only 29 
days, 12 hours and 44 minutes), and that 
twelve lunations amounting to 360 days 
coincide with the solar year. 

Hence we learn from Herodotus that 
the Cilicians paid a tribute of 360 white 
horses, being one horse for every day in 
the year. One of the things which most 
struck the same historian, during his visit 
to Egypt, was the native method of regu- 
lating the calendar. Their superior knowl- 
edge of astronomy had taught the people 
of that country to divide the civil year 
into 365 days, and so make it very nearly 
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correspond with the natural circuit of the 
seasons, whereas the more cumbrous Greek 
method was to add biennially to their 
standard year of 360 days an intercalary 
‘*month,’’ equivalent to the difference 
between solar and civil time. 

That the solar year consisted of 365 
complete days was a matter of common 
knowledge from a comparatively eaily 
period, but there is an insidious fraction 
involved in the calculation, which puzzled 
the early astronomers and has been the 
cause of endless trouble to the makers of 
calendars. 

There was a tradition among the Ro- 
mans that their mythical king, Romulus, 
had invented a year of ten months only, 
and that his successor, Numa, had added 
two more to make up twelve, 

The origin of this story appears to be 
that a sequence of months bore numerical 
names: Quintilis (July), Sextilis (Au- 
gust), September, October, November, De- 
cember, while the two last, Jannary and 
February, were not numbered. Julius 
Cesar reformed the Roman Calendar in 
the year 46 B.c. He shifted the com- 
mencement of the year back to January 1, 
and, acting upon the advice of an expert 
from the school of astronomy at Alexan- 
dria, he fixed the length of the civil year 
at 365} days. The fraction of 6 hours 
amounted at the expiration of four years 
to one complete day of 24 hours, and so 
he ordered that every fourth year the sixth 
day before the calends of March should 
be reckoned twice. Hence the origin of 
the name Dissextile for leap year. It 
might be supposed that Cvesar’s astronom- 
ical reckoning, if not absolutely perfect, 
was yet sufficiently so for all the practical 
purposes of daily life. But no! His 
year of 3654 days was longer than the 
natural solar year by 11 minutes and 14 
seconds, and the result was that, in the 
year of grace 1582, the civil time had be- 
come so fast, that while the equinox, ac- 
cording to the calendar, fell on March 11, 
the equinox de facto did not fall until 10 
days later, on the 21st of the same month. 
Pope Gregory XIII. therefore cut ten 
days off the year 1582, by reckoning Oc- 
tober 5 in that year as the 15th day of 
the month. But there still remained a 
risk of future error, for the discrepancy 
between the Julian and Gregorian calen- 
dars would continue to accumulate as of 
old. It was ascertained that this discrep- 
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ancy of 11 minutes and 14 seconds would 
anount, in the course of four centuries, 
to three complete days, and, in order to 
eliminate those superfluous days, it was 
directed by the Pope that three out of 
every four years commencing a new cen- 
tury should not be leap year. Thus the 
year 1600 was leap year, but 1700 and 
1800 were not, 1900 will not be, but the 
year 2000 will contain the extra day. 
Thus equilibrium is preserved, and the 
calendar is rendered for the future as 
nearly fr.e from error as it is possible for 
the wit of man to make it. The Gregorian 
calendar, or new style, was not adopted 
by the English until the year 1752, when 
the discrepancy between it and the Julian 
eulendar, or old style, had grown to eleven 
days ; so we cut off that period from the 
year 1752, by reckoning September 3 as 
the 14th, The difference between the 
two calendars now amounts to twelve days, 
as will be seen on reference to the alma- 
nacs of Eastern Europe, where the old 
style still prevails. 

My object, in thus digressing somewhat 
from my subject, has been to show that 
we are indebied to the old Greek astrono- 
mers of Alexandria for the compilation of 
the calendar which we are using at this 
moment. Its final correction in the six- 
teenth century was only one of small de- 
tail, and even that was accomplished be- 
fore the invention of the telescope. 

Thales of Miletus, one of the seven 
sages, was the first astronomer of any note 
among the Greeks. He lived about 640 
B.c., and founded the Ionic school of phi- 
losophy. He traced the ecliptic, or path- 
way of the sun through the sky, and was 
cognizant of its oblique position with re- 
gard to the equator. “He wrote a desctip- 
tion of the equinox and solstice, but, as 
his writings are lost, we only know his 
doctrines from the accounts given by 
others. : 

The earth, according to his theory, was 
a flat plane, and floated upon a vast body 
of water, He knew that the moon's light 
was a reflection from the sun, that an 
eclipse of the moon was due to the inter- 
position of the earth between that planet 
and the sun, and an eclipse of the sun to 
the intervention of the moon between the 
earth and the sun. He introduced to the 
Greek mariners the Little Bear of the 
Phoenicians, as a mark by which to steer 
their ships, An eclipse of the sun, which 
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brought a battle to an abrupt termination, 
is said to have been predicted by him, 
perhaps after the event. But this learned 
recluse, and originator of the proverb 
** Know thyself,’’? was not infallible, for 
it is related that one night, when he was 
Jed forth by an old dame to look at the 
stars, as was his wont, he fell into a ditch, 
and when he began to bewail his unlucky 
fate, his conductress exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you 
think, Thales, that you can possibly un- 
derstand what is in the sky, when you 
can’t even see what is down at your feet ?”’ 

Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, so far 
departed from the doctrines of his master 
as to conceive the earth as a cylindrical 
body, suspended in the exact centre of the 
universe. ‘* For,’ said he, ‘‘ since the 
earth is equidistant from the vault of 
heaven in every direction, there is no par- 
ticular reason why it should move in one 
direction more than in another.” To 
‘*the plain man,’’ who prided himself on 
his common sense, this argument tnust 
have appeared unanswerable. Anaximan- 
der introduced the sun-dial into Greece. 
It consisted ef an upright rod (yy@puwr) 
set in the centre of a hollow hemisphere 
{7éAvg), on the inner surface of which 
were marked twelve divisions, represent- 
ing twelve hours of daylight. Herodotus 
attributes its invention to the Babylonians, 
The Greeks had been long acquainted with 
the gnomon, or pillar, which cast a shade 
on the ground, and showed by its shortest 
shadow the moment of noon when the sun 
had reached the meridian, while a com- 
parison of all the meridian shadows during 
the year would indicate the time of the 


solstices, Aristophanes tells us that guests 
were invited when the shadow of the 


gnomon was of such and such a length. 
The sun-dial proper was probably comiug 
into use at Rome about 220 s.c., for Plau- 
tus makes his hungry parasite say, ‘‘ May 
the gods confound the man who first in- 
vented hours and put this sun-dial here, 
to cut my day to pieces. When I| was a 
boy, my stomach was my sun-dial,’* ete. 

In the fifth century before Christ, An- 
aximenes taught that the stars were fixed 
like nails in the solid hemisphere of heav- 
en, and with it they circled around the 
earth, but could not pass underneath it, 
because, no doubt, he believed like his 
contemporary Xenophanes, that the foun- 
dations of the earth lie at an unfathomable 
depth beneath our feet. The sun, too, as 
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he imagined, circled around the earth, but 
its light was hidden at night by a chain of 
lofty mountains in the northern regions. 
Parmenides, who lived about the same 
period, is reported by Diogenes Laertes 
to have been the first to teach that the 
earth was a sphere, fixed at the centre of 
the universe. Anaxagoras, who was born 
a generation later, started the sensational 
theory that the moon was inhabited, and 
as he moreover attributed eclipses and 
other celestial phenomena to purely natu- 
ral causes, he was branded as an atheist 
and excluded from society, a fate which 
has since befallen many another professor 
of science. He died in banishment. In 
the same century lived Philolaus, a dis- 
ciple of Pythagoras, founder of a cele- 
brated school of philosophy in Italy. The 
doctrine which he and other Pythagoreans 
taught was that sun, moon, stars, and 
earth alike revolve, in circular orbits, 
around an imaginary fixed point in the 
heavens, which they called ‘* the central 
fire,’’ a decided step, it will be observed, 
in the direction of our modern views. 
Cicero informs us that another astronomer 
of the same school, Nicetas by name, as- 
serted that the earth rotated upon its own 
axis, Plato propounded the same theory 
in his work known as ‘‘ Timeeus,’”’ but 
some commentators explain that what 
Plato really meant to say was, that just as 
a ball of string is wound upon a stick, so 
the stationary earth is wrapped around the 
axis of the heavens. However that may 
be, Nicetas and Plato were the first to 
suggest, intentionally or unintentionally, 
to the Greek mind, the idea that the earth 
rotated like a spinning-top. Plato tells 
us the names by which the five planets 
visible to the naked eye were known to 
the Greeks : Lucifer, otherwise Hesperus, 
the morning and evening star (Venus) ; 
Stilbon, ‘‘the glittering’? (Mercury) ; 
Pyroeis, the fiery planet (Mars) ; Phael- 
lion (Jupiter) ; and Phenon, the slowest 
in its course (Saturn). It was the fashion 
at this period for astronomers to visit 
Egypt, and the novel theories which were 
put forward at this date were, no doubt, 
the result of their contact with the scien- 
tific people of that country. 

We have now reached the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ, during which the cele- 
brated Greek, Eudoxus, went to study 
astronomy in Egypt. So great was his 
enthusiasm that he shaved off his eye- 
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brows, according to the priestly custom of 
the country, and consulted the bull Apis 
as to his future. The sacred beast licked 
his garments, and the priests said that it 
was an omen which portended an early 
death. He made the Greeks acquainted 
with the use of the sphere and the year of 
3654 days. He also calculated the re- 
spective periods occupied by the planets 
in their circular journeys, a branch of sci- 
ence which he had evidently acquired in 
Egypt, for the Greeks hitherto had not 
paid -much attention to the motions of 
these wandering stars, and it is to Egypt 
that Seneca refers our knowledge on the 
subject. 

The Egyptians invented, or borrowed 
from Babylon, a sequence of seven days, 
each of which was dedicated to one of the 
wandering bodies of the heaven. The 
first day was assigned to the planet Saturn, 
the second day to the sun, the third day 
to the moon, the fourth day to the planet 
Mars, the fifth to the planet Mercury, the 
sixth to the planet Jupiter, and the sev- 
enth to the planet Venus. This was the 
origin of the week as a measure of time. 
It was quite unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, but the Romans eventually adopt- 
ed the system, and substituted Latin names 
for those by which the planets were known 
in Egypt. The French still preserve the 
Roman nomenclature of the days of the 
week. Dimanche, or Dies Dominicalis, 
** the Lord’s day,’’ has supplanted the old 
term dies solis, or ‘‘sun-day,’’ but the 
others still bear the Latin names of plan- 
ets. The English and Germans, in adopt- 
ing the same system, have in some cases 
substituted the names of those native 
deities whom they supposed to resemble 
the gods of ancient Rome. These names 
of the week-days are the result of the as- 
tronomical labors of the old Egyptians ; 
but the process by which each day ob- 
tained its present name is so curious, that 
I venture tu trouble the reader with a 
short account of it. 

The priests of Egypt had rightly con- 
jectured that Saturn was the most distant 
of the known planets, and next to it, in 
order of astronomical distance, they placed 
Jupiter, followed by Mars, the sun, Venus, 
Mereury, and the moon. But this, it 
will be observed, is not the order in which 
the days of the week are named, and the 
explanation is as follows. The Egyptians, 


like the Babylonians, divided the day and 
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night into two periods of twelve hours 
each, as we still continue to do, and each 
hour of the twenty-four was dedicated to 
one of the planets, in the astrenomical 
order indicated above. The first hour of 
the first day (Saturday) was accordingly 
dedicated to Saturn, and that planet was 
believed to preside, par excellence, over the 
whole of that day. The second hour of 
Saturday was dedicated to Jupiter, the 
third hour to Mars, and so on in the same 
astronomical order. Now, if we continue 
to deal out the hours as we would a pack 
of ecards to each of the seven in turn, the 
sun will be found to obtain the first hour 
of the second day (Sun-day), and conse- 
quently rules the whole of that day. The 
moon and the other four planets will each 
likewise in turn obtain the first hour of 
the several days which continue to bear 
their respective names, and over them 
they accordingly preside. 

The greatest astronomer whom the 
fourth century B.c. produced was Aris- 
totle. He has written two works, called 
respectively ‘‘ Meteorology’’ and ‘* The 
Heavens,’’ in which we can trace the 
gradual evolution of astronomy from the 
crude conjectures of the early observers of 
the sky to something like a scientific sys- 
tem. Ile argues very reasonably that the 
earth must be spherical in form, for the 
shadow cast upon the moon at her eclipse 
is invariably circular, and since that shad- 
ow is projected by the earth, it necessarily 
follows that the earth is asphere. Again, 
he draws the same inference from the vari- 
ation in the altitude of a fixed star, accord- 
ing as the observer shifts his position from 
a northern to a southern latitude, and vice 
versd, until by going back sufficiently far 
from the original standpoint of observa- 
tion, the star ceases to appear above the 
horizon at all. This illustration is, of 
course, the same in principle as that of 
the gradual disappearance from sight of 
the outward-bound ship in the offing. 
The constantly circular appearance of the 
moon during an eclipse of the sun con- 
vinced Aristotle that the former body is 
spherical too; and, if the moon is a 
sphere, are not the other heavenly bodies 
of similar form? The spherical stars then 
were, in his opinion, rigidly attached to 
the inner surface of the great revolving 
hollow globe of glass or crystal which 
forms the visible sky. Within that, 
again, revolved a number of other concen- 
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tric hollow globes of transparent crystal, 
to each of which was affixed the sun, the 
moon, or one of the planets, for in no 
other conceivable manner could he possi- 
bly account for the complex movements 
of those roving bodies. He was aware 
that some of the planets are more distant 
than the sun, for that had been discovered 
by astronomers of Egypt and Babylon, 
and he himself had actually observed the 
planet Mars pass behind the moon’s disk, 
so it, at least, was more distant from the 
earth than the moon. 

The rapidity with which these great 
erystalline globes or spheres revolved, 
wheel within wheel, was so great, that 
the friction of the air caused the stellar 
bodies which were aflixed to them to be- 
come incandescent and burst into flame. 
Aristotle’s view that the Milky Way is of 
the same nature as that of meteors and 
comets, but more widely diffused, sounds 
quite ‘ up to date.’’ But the great phi- 
losopher, strangely enough, viewed with 
disapproval any doctrine that gave the 
earth any movement whatsoever, either 
of translation through space or of rotation 
about an axis, and Euclid was of the same 
opinion. 

About the middle of the third century, 
there lived at Alexandria a Greek named 
Aristarchus, who unhesitatingly asserted 
that it was the sun, and not the earth, 
which was at rest in the centre of the uni- 
verse, and that the earth not only rotated 
on its axis, but (attached to its hollow 
sphere of glass) revolved around the sun, 
Aristarchus was evidently a man who 
lived before his proper time, for his opin- 
ions were rejected by the philosophers of 
the day, and lay dormant for eighteen 
centuries, until they were again pro- 
pounded as a novel theory by Copernicus, 

About this period, the city of Alexan- 
dria was becoming the focus of Greek 
learning. Founded by Alexander the 
Great about 330 B.c., it grew, under his 
successor Ptolemy, into a city of palaces, 
and the centre of a vast population of 
Jews and Greeks. Its great museum com- 
prised a library of many hundred thou- 
sands of volumes, which perished by fire 
when Julius Cesar laid siege to the city. 
It also contained an observatory, furnished 
with the best mathematical instruments 
that science could devise, and a school of 
philosophy that produced such brilliant 
scholars as Euclid and Archimedes. The 
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conquest of Babylon by Alexander the 
Great had made the Grecks acquainted 
with the scientific lore of a nation which 
had early become advanced in the knowl- 
edge of astronomy ; and since another an- 
cient centre of the same learning was 
Egypt, whose accumulated stock of facts 
and observations had now become accessi- 
ble, it is not surprising that the Greek 
study of the heavenly bodies took a new 
turn and began to assume a strictly scien- 
tific form. 

It was not until a generation later than 
Aristarchus that people began to grow ont 
of the ancient belief that the stars and 
planets were dependent on crystal globes 
for support and assistance in performing 
their daily course ; but in the second cen- 
tury s.c., Hipparchus taught that they 
moved freely in space, and resolved their 
movements into eccentric circles and epicy- 
cles, an idea first mooted by Apollonius 
of Perga. Hipparchus discovered the ec- 
centricity of the ecliptic by observing that 
the sun took two days more to pass from 
the spring equinox to the summer solstice 
than it did to pass from the latter to the 
autumn equinox. He also discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes, the evection 
of the moon, the eccentricity of her orbit, 
and its inclination to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

The Greeks, as we have seen, divided 
their year into twelve lunations. Hence 
the division of the sun’s path (or ecliptic, 
as astronomers call it) into twelve por- 
tions, represented by the signs of the 
zodiac. The ancient astronomer was wont 
to mark the sun down at a particular point 
on the horizon, and when daylight faded, 
he observed the constellation which occu- 
pied that portion of the sky. After a 
long course of such observations he ascer- 
tained that at one new moon the sun sets 
in the region occupied by the starry figure 
of the Lion, while at the following new 
moon it sinks out of sight in that quarter 
of the heaven in which the constellation 
of the Bull is most conspicuous. When 
twelve moons had waxed and waned the 
sun was once more seen to set in the Lion, 
and so the sun’s annual path was grad- 
ually traced through a series of twelve 
great constellations, and was divided into 
twelve portions, each distinguished by a 
S@dtov, or ** animal figure’’ of stars. 

The antiquity of the zodiac is shown by 
the fables which have grown around its 
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signs, Even if the evidence of the Phe- 
nician Porphyry were wanting, we could 
hardly fail to refer the myth of the labors 
of Heracles to an astronomical source. 
They are nothing more than the contests 
of the Pheenician sun-god, Melkarth, with 
the monsters of the sky in his annual 
progress throngh the heaven, clothed in a 
Greek dress, transferred to a Greek hero, 
and localized in Greek territory. An 
analysis of the story shows that its origi- 
nators and adapters were well acquainted 
with the motions of the more important 
groups of stars. 

About a month after the summer sol- 
stice, which was regarded by some of the 
Greek states as the commencement of the 
year, the sun enters the zodiacal sign of 
Leo, and the first labor of Heracles was 
his contest with the Nemean Lion. One 
month later the sun passes to the sign 
Virgo, when the constellation Hydra sets, 
and Heracles was said to have slain the 
great water-snake of Lerna. In Septem- 
ber, when the sun enters the sign Libra, 
the constellations of the Boar and the 
Centaur rise, the latter bearing in his 
arms a cask of autumn wine; and so the 
story goes that Ileracles, when on his 
way to kill a boar which ravaged Arcadia, 
paid a visit to a friendly centaur, who 
broached a cask of wine in his honor, 
Its fragrant aroma attracted other cen- 
taurs, and a battle ensued, in which the 
latter were slain by the hero’s arrows, and 
his host among the number. Next month, 
when the sign Scorpio is occupied, the 
constellation of the stag (comprised in the 
group of Cassiopeia) rises, and the fable 
continues that Heracles was sent in pur- 
suit of the golden-horned hart that haunt- 
ed Arcadian groves. November sees the 
sun in the sign Sagittarius, and then the 
birds of the sky, the vulture, eagle, and 
swan, seem to rise on their pinions, and 
the solar giant is figured as engaging in 
combat with the three carnivorous birds 
of the Stymphalian lake. The next to 
receive the sun is the sign Capricornus, 
Then the fiery stream, which flows from 
Aquarius, disappears from view, for has 
not Heracles diverted it to cleanse the 
farmyard of the King of Elis? When, 
in the middle of January, the sun reaches 
the sign of Aquarius, the constellation of 
the Bull crosses the meridian, and that is 
why the wandering hero is reported to 
have thrown the Cretan bull across his 
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shoulders, and brought him alive to My- 
cen. The sign of Pisces is entered in 
the following month, and Pegasus, the 
divine horse, appearing in the sky, sug- 
gested the corresponding labor, which was 
to bring the wild mares of Thrace to My- 
cen. On the sun’s entry into Aries, 
there rises the constellation Argo, the 
ship in which Heracles sailed in quest of 
the ram’s golden fleece, when on his way 
to procure the girdle of the Amazon 
Queen. In April the sun is in Taurus, 
and the labor imposed upon the mythical 
giant is to drive off the Bulls of Geryon 
from Spain. That locality is obviously 
suggested by the Pheenician legend, for 
it was near the Straits of Gibraltar, where 
stood the famous temple of Melkarth, and 
the pillars of Melkarth, or ‘‘ pillars of 
Hercules,’’ as they were afterward called. 
The Dog-star rose when the sun entered 
the sign of Gemini, and the hero was 
known to have been successful in his task 
of dragging the dog Cerberus from the 
lower world, In June, the last month of 
the year, the sun entered the sign Cancer, 
and Heracles is seen to crush with his foot 
the head of the dragon which guards the 
golden fruits that glitter in the western 
sky, the apples of the Hesperides. The 
setting of the constellations of the Centaur 
and the River, at the conclusion of the 
solar cycle, gave rise to the curious myth 
of the death of Heracles, caused by his 
having arrayed himself in a robe dipped 
in the blood of a centaur, whom he had 
slain as it was crossing a river, The com- 
mencement of a new year is typified by the 
great hero’s being raised to immortality. 
The results of all the labors of all the 
old astronomers were digested by Claudius 
Ptolemy, a Greek of Alexandria, who 
lived in the second century of our own 
era. He finally decided that the spherical 
earth lics absolutely motionless in the ex- 
act centre of the hollow sphere of heaven, 
which whirls around us upon an axis of 
its own. His views are recorded in a 
work called ‘‘ Syntaxis,’’ or sometimes by 
its Arabic name ‘*‘ Almagest,’’ and re- 
ceived the approval of the Christian and 
Mahommedan authorities alike. It was 
the standard work on astronomy during 
the middle ages, and was only superseded 
when the Prussian Copernicus published, 
in 1543, his celebrated work, which bore 
the suggestive title De Revolutionibus. 
The telescope was not conceived ina 
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day. One of its component parts, a lens 
of rock crystal, has been found among the 
débris of Assyrian civilization of which 
the mounds of Nimroud are formed, 
though we are not entitled to infer that it 
was used for astronomical purposes, 
Roger Bacon had suggested the principle 
of the instrument in 1250. One was ac- 
tually constructed by a Dutch spectacle- 
maker in 1608, a year before Galileo 
pointed his celebrated tube to heaven, and 
pried into the secrets of the universe. 
Hero of Alexandria suggested the princi- 
ple of the steam-engine when he con- 
structed what he chose to call an olo- 
pile, two and a half centuries before the 
birth of Christ, while in England Captain 
Savery anticipated Watt, who is usually 
credited with the invention, by two cen- 
turies. In like manner, the profound dis- 
coveries of modern astronomical science 
were not sudden inspirations of genius, 
Newton was indebted to Copernicus for 
having suggested the doctrine of gravita- 
tion, an idea of which appears to have 
dawned in Aristotle’s mind. The Coper- 
nican theory itself was undoubtedly a re- 
vival of the views anciently held, as we 
have seen, by Aristarchus, and was identi- 
fied by the Holy Inquisition with those 
which were inculeated, at a still earlier 
date, by astronomers of the Pythagorean 
school. Thus, doctrines hesitatingly ad- 
vanced in a past generation have often 
been rejected with scorn or consigned to 
oblivion. Many centuries later the very 
same doctrines have been again revived, 
and enunciated with greater boldness or 
greater skill to a more enlightened gener- 
ation, who has accepted them without 
doubt, and while bestowing the crown of 
merit upon their contemporary, as the 
originator of the theory, has overlooked 
the fact of how much he is indebted to 
hints which have been casually let fall by 
former laborers in the same field, to ob- 
servations of phenomena which they had 
made without fully comprehending their 
import, to their shrewd guesses, which 
often brought them so near a great dis- 
covery that our only wonder is how they 
could possibly have missed it. 
Considerations such as these tempt us 
every now and then to hark back and take 
up the trail afresh, among the quaint, 
and, for the most part, exploded theories 
of ancient Greek philosophy. — Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 
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THE RELATIONS OF 





Firry years ago, if you heard that a 
man was an active philanthropist, the 
chances were five to one that he was either 
an ‘* Evangelical’? — that is, a man of 
avowed piety within the Church of Eng- 
land—or a Quaker, or a member of one 
of the older and richer dissenting families. 
There were exceptions, but the mass of 
the two or three thousand families who 
were then the supports of all organized 
philanthropy, charity, and missionary 
effort, came from one of those three 
sources, Many of them, no doubt, were 
influenced by simple kindness, by an acute 
sense of the solidarity of the human race, 
or by an imagination impressed with a 
special perception of the misery of man- 
kind, but they almost all thought them- 
selves influenced by devotion to Christ, 
and mixed up doctrinal propagandism with 
their philanthropy. They all, or nearly 
all, insisted that benevolence which did 
not, at least incidentally, serve the cause 
of religious truth, was unrighteous benev- 
olence, and in most cases they were anx- 
iously inquisitive as to the ‘‘ soundness,”’ 
which did not quite mean orthodoxy, but 
something narrower and deeper, of those 
whom they employed as agents, or suffered 
to be their helpers. An unbeliever who 
was a philanthropist was almost unknown, 
and when he forced himself to the front, 
as happened in the case of some social re- 
formers, was regarded with a suspicion 
which we are told still lingers among the 
older members of some _ philanthropic 
committee-rooms. The results of the 
efforts of these men—never numerous as 
compared even with the cultivated, and 
few, indeed, among the population—were 
very great, though if they could rise from 
their graves to investigate them, it is pos- 
sivle that they would not entirely approve 
them all. The religious benevolent 
founded most of the philanthropic soci- 
eties existing, They gave the first direc- 
tion to the humanitarian effort which since 
their time has hardly been relaxed. They 
radically modified the spirit of the laws, 
infusing into them a mercifulness of which 
they were almost totally destitute. They 
created, almost without intending it, that 
current of opinion in favor of philanthropy 
which since then has been so operative, 
which has rapidly gathered in volume and 
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force, if not in depth, and which is at 
this moment, and in this country, perhaps 
the strongest of all the moving forces, so 
strong that it sometimes sweeps away both 
the judgment and the power of appreci- 
ating facts. Above all, they helped to 
establish the tone, which after their de- 
parture has so greatly modified the atti- 
tude taken up by English non-believers 
toward the general world. We shall give 
great annoyance by the sentence, but we 
cannot doubt that the natural impulse of 
Englishmen who had ceased to believe 
would have been to develop a hard, though 
it might be lofty, civilization ; to create 
a situation in which a highly cultivated 
caste would have looked down with a faint 
scorn upon the masses, would have con- 
sidered their own function to be the de- 
velopment of intelligence only, and would 
have accepted in their hearts the idea that 
the human garden, if it was to flourish, 
would be the better for a great deal of 
severe weeding. In modern terminology, 
they would have made of the ‘* survival 
of the fittest’’ a practical rule of life, and 
to the extent of their power would have 
seen that only the fittest did get their full 
chance of surviving. There are thousands 
of men with that opinion now among Con- 
tinental atheists ; but among the majority 
of English sceptics, the wave of disbelief 
took, under two impulses, a different di- 
rection. One, the influence of the bene- 
fits which the old philanthropists had con- 
ferred upon society, we have already speci- 
fied ; the other was one of the strangest 
phenomena ever seen in mental history, — 
namely, the survival of Christian con- 
science among men who had lost the 
Christian belief. They could not become 
men like Mareus Aurelius; could not, 
that is, be philosophers capable of mas- 
sacring the unphilosophic. They wanted 
something warmer than ‘‘ pure reason,”’ 
arule of life, a guide from outside their 
own thoughts, and, in short, a religion, 
and they found it in philanthropy. 
Thought, by itself, if wholly unfettered 
by reverence for things higher than 
thought, certainly does not tend to pro- 
duce either much admiration or much love 
for human beings merely as such ; and 
they therefore suppressed thought on that 
side, denouncing scorn of the race with a 
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vehemence which has actually produced a 
kind of obscurantism, Misanthropes of 
high powers must exist, but they hold 
themselves back from observation ; and 
the man who preached that nothing can 
come or will come of a feeble race of 
ephemerides like men, would be regarded 
at this moment not only with disfavor as 
a thinker, but with a cold distrust and dis- 
like as a secret enemy of progress and 
‘the future,’’—the word in which, by a 
singular irony of the fate which rules dia- 
lectics, all that is satisfying is now by dis- 
believers summed up. 

At least half the atheists in England— 
we are not at present using the word in 
disparagement, but only to describe those 
who reject all idea of the supernatural— 
are philanthropists, and, we doubt not, a 
large sectiun of them are entirely sincere. 
They wish heartily to advance the human 
race, of course always premising that the 
road taken is the one laid down on their 
maps, and for that end are willing not 
only to give lavishly, but to suffer a good 
deal. Maityrdom they have seldom had 
to meet—though there are instances even 
of that, a few of the hotter abolitionists 
having, we believe, been non-believers— 
but some of them, we do not doubt, if 
they could be certain of giving the mill- 
ions a dead-heave upward, would cheer- 
fully resign their Jives, and that without 
the solace of expecting any other. How 
long this condition of mind will last is an- 
other matter ; for it seems to us, and to 
most of those who believe, illogical, pure 
reason «dictating the extinction of. say, 
African cannibals as easier and quicker 
than their conversion ; but of its existence 
there can be no reasonable doubt. There 
are many atheists now with hot philan- 
thropy in them, and they are philanthro- 
pists, not in spite of, but because of their 
atheism ; because they cannot endure to 
behold sutterings which, if there be no 
God, are purposeless ; because they rely 
on themselves alone to mitigate misery ; 
and because they are dominated by the 
instinctive longing of man for an ideal, 
and can see it only, in the bewildering 
complexity of human affairs, in unselfish 
henevolence. They must, like the rest, 
have a heaven, and they strain toward 
the only heaven they can intellectually 
acknowledge, a world governed only 
by pure reason, and therefore, as they 
think, free of poverty, pain, and fool- 
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ishness alike. They put poverty always 
first, because when one is attacking a 
fortress, one wants forces, and there is al- 
ways a blind force ready to be hurled at 
poverty ; but they hope by slow degrees 
to be rid of the other two also. The 
earlier philanthropists, who believed that 
men have souls, would have stood aston- 
ished at their vehemence, and would hate 
doubted, in their amazement, whether the 
new men could care so much for a race 
which, on their own showing, could not 
last, and was on the same showing only a 
division of a purely animal kingdom ; but 
they would have been wrong. A large 
division of modern atheists care for hu- 
manity just as Christians do, sometimes 
even more, for the Christian knows that 
humanity is cared for by a power above 
his own. 

It is a strange situation, and there is an 
element in it stranger still ; there are men 
who are made atheists by the very depth 
of their philanthropy. They sympathize 
so deeply with suffering, especially when 
diffused among large masses, that they 
grow bewildered, and not only ery: 
‘* Where is God ?’’ as plenty of Chris- 
tians also do, but suffer their belief in him 
to be extinguished altogether. They are 
not greatly shocked by unavoidable evils 
such as a human instinct essential to the 
race holds death to be, but an evil which 
is even in appearance avoidable, seems to 
stun their imaginations till they can no 
longer perceive anything but earth and its 
actualities. Of course, in such a condi- 
tion of mind, faith, momentarily at all 
events, departs. The creed of the Berlin 
woman : ‘* God is impossible, or my chil- 
dren could not starve,” is logical enough, 
if the imagination is so paralyzed that it 
can conceive of no purpose to which mo- 
mentary pain is essential ; no life in which 
this one is not even perceptible ; no des- 
tiny so supreme that, were it visible and 
suffering a condition of attaining it, we 
should all be crowding to suffer, as the 
Zulus crowded to kill their oxen when 
they thought that those oxen once dead, 
the land would be alive with lowing herds. 
It was imagination, not reason, which was 
paralyzed in the Berlin woman, as it is 
paralyzed in thousands on the Continent, 
and in not a few among ourselves. The 
thought of the woman is nothing after all 
but the child’s old thought, ‘* Why, 
mamma, does not God kill the devil ?”’ 
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but on some brains, sore and inflamed by 
the constant watching of misery—misery 
which they cannot always explain as edu- 
cational, for some misery debases -—its im- 
pact is like that of some nerve-cutting 
blow, after which, thongh thete is life, 
there is always a lesion of some mental 
faculty. We are not writing out mere 
speculations. We see strong reason to 
believe that, in many minds, the passion 
of philanthropy, when it rises, as it fre- 
quently now does, to the height of an 
ever-present and remediless grief, does 
weaken faith in God, just as continuous 
personal misfortune, or some overwhelm- 
ing blow to the affections, has been known 
to do. The condition of mind is not of 
course new, bewilderment at the inexo- 
rableness of Nature being probably as old 
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as the power of abstract thought in the 
human race—it is certainly as old as Job 
—but the intense consciousness and sense 
of solidarity -developed by modern life 
have exaggerated it till it has with some 
become a solvent force under which relig- 
ion perishes. We do not hesitate to say 
that the full realization of human condi- 
tions which excites some to dare the career 
of martyrs or apostles, stuns some others 
into total though possibly temporary dis- 
belief in any governing power. It is ene 
of the strangest examples of the same bot- 
tle pouring out good and evil presented to 
the observer, an example almost ineredi- 
ble ; but that it exists, no one familiar 
with men’s minds as they are now can 
affect to doubt.— Spectator. 





IMPRESSIONS OF PROVENCE, 


BY MARY DARMESTETER, 


i. 


Our first impression of Provence struck 
us just beyond Mondragon, For some 
miles we have traversed the romantic val- 
ley of the Rhone, which at this point 
might almost be the valley of the Rhine. 
The river is hedged in by tall cliffs covered 
with ruins as steep and as inhabitable as 
the granite which supports them. Every 
mountain bears its castle and tells of feudal 
rule, brigand oppression, all the viclence 
and picturesqueness of a medizval tale by 
Sir Walter Scott. The train carries us 
through a narrow gully, with barely room 
in it, above the strangled river, for the 
ledge on which the rails are laid. Sud- 
denly, at the other end of the gorge the 
climate changes: the air is milder, the 
plain more fertile, the country widens 
into a great amphitheatre enclosed be- 
tween the Alps of Dauphiné and the 
rounder hills of the Cévennes. And here, 
with the suddenness of magic, the first 
olives begin—no stripling trees, but gnarled 
and branching orchards, showing their an- 
cient limbs on every southein slope. In 
the twinkling of an eye we have come into 
the kingdom of the South. With a deep 
breath of the sharp-scented sunny air, we 
inhale the beauty of it, and undeistand — 





how intimately—that horror of the moun- 
tain which has distinguished every race 
capable of appreciating beauty. Our ree- 
ollection of the black gorge, the barren 
peaks, the swirling torrent, renders still 
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keener our feeling for the fertile plain 
where the blood-red boughs of the Judas- 
tree make their deep southern blots of 
color against the blue of the delicate ser- 
rated hills behind. Among the fields the 
pollard mulberries gleam like baskets of 
vold filigree, in the splendor of their early 
Apri! leaf. The tall pastures are white 
with starry jonguils, bending all one way 
in the wind, The hedges are sweet with 
hawthorn, great southern bloom, almost 
as big and plump as apple blossom, And 
the same delicious contrast of delicacy and 
abundance which strikes us in the plain, 
surrounded by its peaks and barren hills, 
is repeated in the ditference between this 
riot of blossom and the austerity of the 
foliage, much less green than in the north. 
The ilex spreads its cool gray shadow at 
the homestead door, Every little red- 
tiled farm is screened by its tall hedge of 
cypress, planted invariably north-west of 
the building. For through these narrow 
gorges of Mondragon, where there seemed 
scarcely room for the train and the river, 
the mistral also passes, like a blast from a 
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giant’s bellows—the mistral, the terrible 
north-western wind that devastates these 
plains of Paradise. 


Il. 


Our first halting-place is at Orange, a 
white and charming little town, filling up 
its ancient girdle with many an ample 
space of green garden and lush meadow, 
Kew towns appear more provincial than 
this charming Orange, which gave William 
the Silent to the cause of the Reform, a 
dynasty to Holland, and a king to Eng- 
land. There were princes in Orange long 
before the Nassau: the House of Baux, 
with their pretensions to the Empire of 
the East ; and the House of Adhémar, 
which brought forth the great Guillaume 
d’Orange, the peer of Charlemagne. Of 
all their glory naught remains save one 
meagre wall, one wmbling buttress sur- 
mounting the hill above the city. Com- 
pared with the beautiful amphitheatre 
beneath, still important and‘ majestic as 
in the days of the Roman occupation, 
these remains of chivalry appear little 
more venerable than the ruins of the jerry- 
built villas of some demolished London 
suburb. Yet as we look at them an emo- 
tion awakes in our heart and a mist comes 
before our eyes that Roman antiquity does 
not evoke. For the monuments of the 
Middle Ages are other than of stone. 

And we remember how, in the beauti- 
ful old romance of ‘* Guillaume d’Orange,”’ 
after Roncesvalles, the unhappy hero comes 
home to his castle wounded, the only liv- 
ing knight of all his host, and sounds the 
horn that hangs before the castle gate, the 
potter will not admit him : none may en- 
ter in the absence of the master, and no 
man of all his garrison recognizes the hero 
in this poor man, suddenly aged and 
pinched and gray, seated on a varlet’s 
nag, with nothing martial in his mien. 
Their discussion brings the Countess on 
to the battlements: ‘* That — my hus- 
band! My husband is young and valiant. 
My husband would come a conqueror, 
with tribes of captives, covered with glory 
and honor.’’ Then, seated still on his 
poor nag, outside his inaccessible castle, 
the Count of Orange tells the story of 
Roncesvalles, and how he alone escaped 
the carnage of that day. ‘‘ Less than 
ever my husband !’’ cries the Countess. 
** My husband would not have lived when 
all those herves died.’’ But at last he 
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persuades her that he is in very truth him- 
self, and she consents to take him and 
tend his wounds if, so soon as he can ride 
to battle, he promises to set forth and 
avenge the death of his comrades. 

‘*Le monde est vide depuis les Ro- 
mains,’’ said St, Just. Beneath the ruins 
of that castle on the hill there stands, 
erect, eternal, built into the very frame- 
work of the cliff, the immense theatre of 
the Romans, still fit for service, resonant 
to every tone. Four years ago, many 
thousand people were collected in the the- 
atre, which still serves on all great munici- 
pal occasions. But I prefer it as we saw 
it yesterday—its sweep of steps graciously 
mantled in leng grass growing for hay, 
and full of innumerable flowers ; its stage 
tenanted by bushes of red roses and white 
Guelder roses ; the blue empty circles of 
its wall-space rising serenely against the 
flame-blue sky. Never have 1 seen the 
huge strength of Roman antiquity appear 
more sweetly venerable, more assimilable 
to the unshaken granite structure of the 
globe itself, than thus, decked and gar- 
landed with the transitory blossoms of its 
eighteen-hundredth spring. 

The front wall of the theatre is about 
one hundred feet in height, thirteen feet 
thick, and more than three hundred feet 
in length. The colony of Arausio was an 
important colony, remembered only now 
by the monuments of its pleasures and its 
triumph. When we shall have disap- 
peared for near two thousand years, what 
will remain to tell our story ? Our Gothic 
churches are immense and beautiful, but 
already in their infancy of nine or seven 
centuries they are falling into ruin, Our 
castles will go the way of the Castle of 
Orange ; and of our pleasure-houses the 
oldest I remember is the little flimsy sev- 
enteenth century theatre of Parma, already 
quite a miracle of cardboard antiquity. 
We have built too high, or too thin, or 
too delicately. We have read too long in 
our prayer-books that here we have no 
abiding city. Our souls have no capacity 
to imitate that great solid souvenir of civic 
use, of pleasure, of triumph, which the 
Romans have left behind them in all their 
provinces, About ten minutes’ walk from 
the theatre, on the other side of Orange, 
stands the Roman Arch of Triumph, the 
most beautiful in Gaul. It is perfect in 
its great perspective, as it rises from the 
meadow-grass at the end of a shadowy 
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avenue. On its sculptured sides the 
trophies of ancient battle are still clear, 
and on its frieze the violent struggle of 
men in battle— 


‘* Et tristis summo captivus in arcu,” 


We end our afternoon by a long drive 
through the fertile plain of Orange, all 
the brighter for the severeness of its set- 
ting, for the spires and hedges of cypress, 
for the gaunt dim blue of the distant 
mountains, The spring is Juxuriant and 
ample here. The hedges toss their fra- 
grant boughs of May : the sweet Japanese 
peonies are pink in every garden, the 
quince-orchards seem a bower of tiny 
roses, the purple flags are out by all the 
watercourses : but the prettiest sight of 
all,is on the grass, Even in Italy I have 
never seen such hay-meadows, with their 
great golden trails of buttercups, their 
sheets of snow-white narcissus, springing 
innumerable and very tall above the grass. 
There are little children and boys, and tall 
young girls, grown women and men of all 
ages, in the fields gathering great posies 
of the delicious flowers. Never have I 
seen so bright a picture of the sheer joy 
of living, the mere gladness of the spring’s 
revival. It seems to us that we have 
driven by some happy byway into the 
Golden Age, into some idyl of old Greece. 


III. 


Here the towns are set as close together 
as the jewels in a crown. We have 
scarcely left Orange before we see, beyond 
the green belt of the Rhone, the medizeval 
outline of the Palace of the Popes. L’J/e 
Sonnante, as Rabelais called it, rises out 
of the plain and the water like an island 
indeed, much as our own little Rye stands 
up out of the Sussex marshes. With its 
steeples and convents, its towers and but- 
tresses massed round the tremendous for- 
tress on the central rock, girdled by an 
outer circle of crenellated ramparts, this 
fair town of Avignon appears the very 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages. 

The great interest of Avignon is that it 
is a town of one time—a flower of the 
fourteenth century, still full of life and 
vigor. The great Palace of the Popes, 
the fortifications of the town, with their 
battlements and machicolations, the Tower 
of Philippe la Bel at Villeneuve, and the 
vast round yellow fortress of St, André, 
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massive against its baclground of olive- 
colored hills—all these, and many smaller 
relics, date from the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century. Even here in the 
South, few cities can show so many or 
such pure examples of fourteenth-century 
military architecture, 

The city wall of Avignon has a circum- 
ference of about fifteen thousand feet. It 
is twelve metres in height. It has thirty- 
five towers, many turrets, is crowned with 
battlements, and pierced with machicola- 
tions. These last, as every one knows, 
are open spaces left between the wall and 
the frieze of arcades which supports the 
balcony intended for the garrison (the 
chemin de ronde), spaces which form great 
oblong holes in the flooring of the bal- 
cony, and through which boiling water, 
flaming tow, lighted oil, arrows, stones, 
and other missiles might be poured down 
on assailants engaged in undermining the 
foot of the wall. The walls of Avignon, 
substantial as they appear, would be but a 
phantasmal protection against a good mi- 
trailleuse : the town wears them as an or- 
nament, and not as armor. The gates, 
dismantled of their old portcullises, serve 
for the collection of the toll, and the offi- 
cials of the octroi lodge in the romantic 
gatehouses. One of these guardians, 
moved by our interest in his unusual dwell- 
ing, led us up, through his kitchen and 
bedroom in the gate-tower, on to the bal- 
cony that crowns the wall. He left us 
there in company with his wife and sev- 
eral babies, whom I expected at every in- 
stant to tumble through the holes of the 
machicoulis ; they showed, however, the 
address and ingenuity of true medieval 
babyhood in avoiding these pitfalls, and 
appeared to find the superannuated battle- 
ments an admirable playground. — Less 
adroit, we found the chemin de ronde very 
dizzy walking ; and our interest in this 
relic of military architecture was check- 
ered by the fear of being precipitated into 
space, 

The walls of Avignon ate less interest- 
ing than its vast central fortress. It is 
difficult to imagine a monument so irregu- 
lar, so labyrinthine, a mere sombre maze 
of towers and walls, of corridors and stair- 
cases. Nota tower is absolutely square, 
not an angle true, not a communication 
simple or direct. All is unexpected, 
deedal, disconcerting, in this gigantic relic 


of an era of confusion. 
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The Palace of the Popes was not only a 
palace, but a fortress—necessary as an an- 
swer to the fortress which in 1307 the 
King of France had built at Villeneuve 
across the Rhine, necessary also for de- 
fence against the troops of marauders who 
infested France after Crécy and after 
Poitiers. We remember how, in 1357, 
a knight, by name Sir Reynold of Cervole, 
commonly known as the Archpriest, 
scoured all Provence with a company of 
men at-arms of all countries, who, since 
the King of France was captive and their 
arrears unpaid, turned brigand, and made 
a good thing of escalading castles, and 
ransoming rich and timid cities. Frois- 
sart has told us how the Archpriest and 
his men Jaid siege to Avignon, striking 
terror into the hearts of Innocent VI. and 
his cardinals, who agreed to pay forty 
thousand crowns to the company as an 
inducement to its withdrawal. The brig- 
and came to terms as regards the money, 
but he demanded certain small additions 
to the contract, remembering that he was 
not only a marauder, but a person of good 
family, with other claims to consideration. 
Ile exacted, therefore, a free pardon for 
all his sins, and several invitations to din- 
ner. The Pope and his cardinals ‘*‘ re- 
ceived him as reverently as he had been 
the son of the King of France himself.’’ 
Then he consented to lead his followers 
elsewhere ; and after his departure the 
Pope considerably improved the fortifica- 
tions of Avignon, 

By 1370 the city was strong enough to 
set such besiegers at defiance, and the 
palace had grown into the fortress we ad- 
mire to-day. It is composed of seven 
huge corps de logis, separated by courts 
or quads ; and these are riveted to each 
other by seven immense and sombre tow- 
ers. The whole forms a parallelogram of 





over twelve thousand square yards. It is 
an imposing, a tremendous pile—not 
beautiful, but unforgettable ; conspicuous 


by the rare height of its walls and towers, 
and by the extraordinary up-leap of its 
buttresses, which shoot right up the wall 
to the balcony, and form the great arcade 
which masks the largest machicoulis that 
I have ever seen. Not only pitch and 
Greek fire, but great beams and boulders 
could pass through these openings to crush 
the assailant underneath. Such a fortress 
appears impregnable to the eye: the 
height of the walls renders an escalade 
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impossible ; the garrison on the balcony 
atop is out of bowshot, and the huge but- 
tresses defend the base against the sapper. 
At one-third of its height the wall sup- 
ports a second balcony whence the besieged 
could deal deadly damage on their assail- 
ants. 

Within, the palace is disfigured by its 
present service asa barracks. The vast 
halls are ceiled over at mid-height and 
turned into dormitories. Nearly all the 
frescoes, painted in the melancholy, ele- 
gant manner of Simone Memmi and the 
Sienese, have been disfigured within this 
century. There is a party in Avignon 
naturally indignant at this defacement, 
which is all for buying the palace from 
the Government and turning it into a 
museum. This, however, would cost a 
great deal of money. And as a mere im- 
pression, the great bare didal building, 
gay with the crowded life of these youths 
of twenty, racing up and down stairs in 
noisy troops, sitting in the shadowy win- 
dow-seats, picturesque figures in their 
white undress, black haversacks and deep 
red caps, filling the sombre quads with 
march and drill—yes, as a mere impres- 
sion, it is certainly more appropriate than 
a museum, 

IV. 
** Sur le pont d’Avignon 
Tout le monde danse, danse ; 


Sur le pont d’Avignon 
Tout le monde danse en rond.”’ 


Many generations of children have 
doubtless wondered why. Make an effort 
to cross the Rhone when the wind is. blow- 
ing, and you will arrive at any rate at one 
explanation. O masterly wind ! Vent 
magistral, or mistral. With what a 
round, buisterous, overmastering force you 
blow from the north-west! How you 
send the poor passengers of Avignon- 
bridge whirling in all directions, dancing 
to all tunes, battling comically and ineffect- 
ually against you! We ourselves were 
neatly blown from the hill-top at Vil- 
leneuve ; yet I can cherish no rancor 
against the mistral, the tyrant, sweeping 
us all out of his way as he rushes, wreathed 
in dust, toward the sea. .’Tis a good 
honest wind, like our west-country sou’- 
wester, and quite devoid of the sharp, 
thin, exasperating quality of the east wind 
of our isles. And, but for the mistral, 
they never would have planted those dark 
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long screens of soaring cypress which 
streak so picturesquely the wide blue pros- 
pects of Provence. 
2 

There is something Athenian in the lit. 
tle literary class of Avignon, and in the 
evident pride and joy that all the citizens 
take init. Yesterday our cabman stopped 
us in the street: ‘‘ Look at that, mon- 
sicur! Look at him. He’s a poet !’’ 
cried the good man in great excitement. 
It was M. Felix Gras. People waylay 
you to point out the name of Aubane or 
Roumanille written over a bookshop. 
ivery person of every degree treasures 
some little speech or anecdote concerning 
M. Mistral, the hero of the place. Doubt- 
less the Felibrige, with the little extra ro- 
mance and importance which it has given 
to the South, has something to do with 
this literary enthusiasm. In Provence, a 
taste for poetry is a form of patriotism, 
even as it was in Ireland in the days of 
the ‘‘ Spirit of the Nation.’’ The senti- 
ment, which is pretty and touching, ap- 
pears quite genuine. 

We had forgotten that Roumanille was 


dead, and we made a pilgrimage to his 
bookshop. We were greeted by a dark- 


eyed jittle lady ; when we asked for the 
poet, the tears started into her fine black 
eyes, and we realized, with a tightening 
of the heart, the cruel carelessness of our 
question. But Madame Roumanille (for 
it was she), with the beautiful courtesy of 
her nation, would not let us depart in this 
unhappy mood. She talked sweetly and 
seriously of her husband’s latter days and 
of his death-bed, cheerful and courageous 
as the last pages of the ‘‘ Phiedo :’”’ these 
Provengal poets have a classic temper in 
their souls! He would not let them wear 
amournful face. ‘* Life is a good thing,”’ 
said he; ‘‘ checkered, no doubt, with 
melancholy moments, but none the less 
bright and excellent as a whole. We 
have come now to one of these melancholy 
passages, but, believe me, my friends, the 
sadness of death is greatly over-rated ! 
There is nothing cruel : or tragic to lament 

about. Life has been very good and now 
—at the end of it—death comes in its 
place, not unkind,’ 

So the good Félibre passed away, mind- 
ful, no doubt, of that passage in one of 
his poems where he says—but I have for- 
gotten the words— 
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** Now let me depart in peace, 
For I have planted in Provence 
A tree that shall endure,’’ 


If even the gay, the cordial Roumanille 
gave out at the last this savor of antique 
philosophy, the likeness of Mistral to the 
elder poets is far more striking. He is 
the Provengal Theocritus, and his poems, 
with their delightful literalness of touch, 
their unforced picturesqueness and natural 
simplicity, will probably endure when 
more striking monuments of our nine- 
teenth-century literature are less read than 
remembered. We cannot imagine, at any 
distance of time, a Provence in which 
some posy of Mistral’s verses will not be 
treasured. He will be to the great prov- 
ince what Joachim du Bellay has been to 
Anjou. True, he has written too much, 
but posterity is an excellent editor, and 
reduces the most voluminous to a com- 
pendious handful. Mistral is the greatest 
of the Felibres, and perhaps the only one 
whose works will survive the charming 
Davidsbund of poets and patriots which 
so loudly fills the public ear to-day. 

We went more than once to see the 
great man in his garden at Maillane, a 
pleasant place surrounding a cool, quiet 
villa, where the poet lives ‘with his young 
wife, It is the only house of any preten- 
sions in Maillane, and to the good people 
of the commune Monsieur Mistral is both 
the poet and the squire. He comes out 
to receive you—a strikingly handsome 
man with a beautiful voice ; so much like 
Buffalo Bill in his appearance that one 
day, when the two celebrities met by acci- 
dent ina Parisian eafé, they stared at each 
other, bewildered for one moment, and 
then, rising, each advanced toward the 
other and shook hands! We talked of 
many things, and among others, of course, 
of Félibrige. I ventured to ask him the 
meaning of the name, which is a puzzle 
not to philvlogists alone. He confessed 
that it had no particular meaning ; that 
thirty years ago, when he and Rouma- 
nille, and the other five discussed their pro- 
jected Provengal renaissance, one of them 
reminded the others of a quaint old song, 
still sung in out-of.the-way Provengal vil- 
Jages, in honor of certain prophets or wise 
men dimly spoken of as 


‘* Les félibres de la Loi.’’ 


No one knew precisely what the word de- 
signed—so much the greater its charm, its 
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suggestiveness ! The name was adopted 
by acclamation ; and henceforth the mean- 
ing of Félibre is clear. 


VI. 


We went the next day, in company with 
Mistral and his charming, intelligent wife, 
to see the races at Saint Remy. ‘‘ Re- 
gardez nos fillettes !’’ said the poet. ‘* On 
dirait des statues Grecques.’’ A Greek 
statue is severer in its beauty ; but cer- 
tainly the girls of St. Remy might be the 
sisters of the statuettes of Tanagra: so 
dignified, so graceful, do they appear in 
the beautiful costumes of Arles. They 
were the great adornment of these mild 
provincial sports, as they came in troops 
from Maillane and Tarascon, from Avig- 
non, from Arles, all dressed in the plain- 
falling skirt, the fichu of pure fresh tulle, 
and the long pointed shawl, or ‘* Proven- 
gale,’ which recalls the graceful garb of 
Venetian women. Sometimes the skirt is 
pale pink or apricot, with a deve-colored 
shawl, or green with a lilac shawl ; but 
nearly always the skirt and shawl alike are 
black, relieved only by the narrow muslin 
apron, which reaches to the hem of the 
skirt before, and by the abundant fulness 
of the white fichu across the breast. 
Every one who has been to a fancy 
ball recalls the charming coiffure which 
surmounts this costume—the thick wavy 
black tresses, parted in the middle of the 
brow, taken down either side of the face 
loosely, then suddenly raised from the 
nape of the neck high at the back of the 
head, coiled round there and fixed under 
a tiny band of white lace, and a large bow 
or sash of black ribbon. Few head-dresses 
are at once so irresistible and so dignified, 
and none could be better suited to the 
regular features, ample beauty, and melt- 
ing eyes of the daughters of Provence. 

We fell in love with St. Remy: we 
stayed there for a week, in the Hotel du 
Cheval Blanc, where the long dark con- 
vent-like corridors and the cypress-screens 
behind the house give one already, as it 
were, a waft of Italy. St. Remy is a de- 
lightful little place. All its streets are 
avenues of great zebra-trunked, century-old 
plane trees, garlanded in April with quaint 
little hanging balls, or else of wych-elms, 
gay with pinkish-buff blossoms, and yet 
so gnarled and hollow that they might 
almost be those famous elms which Sully 
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planted about the towns of France. ‘*‘ La 
Ville Verte’’ the people call it, and never 
was name better chosen. Even as at 
Orange, the town has shrunk within its 
ancient girdle, and has filled out its space 
with gardens, with orchards, with hay- 
meadows. The gardens of St. Remy are 
the fortune of the place, and owe to their 
happy situation behind the range of the 
Alpines an earlier harvest of flowers and 
fruit than elsewhere, even in the sunny 
South. Inthe roomy inn garden we won- 
dered at the luxuriance of the spring, as 
we sat in the shadow of the blossoming 
Guelder-rose bush, or picked great trails 
of rose and syringa. We gathered our 
first dish of strawberries on the 23d of 
Apu. There are but two openings at St. 
Remy—miller or market-gardener: the 
two prettiest trades, suitable to this green- 
est, most pastoral of cities. 

St. Remy is but gently raised above the 
plains ; still low enough to nestle among 
the white-flowered hawthorn hedges by 
the runnels bordered with flowers. But, 
scarce two miles beyond, there rise the 
scarred, fantastic, sun-baked crags of the 
Alpille mountains—the A]pines in modern 
guide-book parlance. These are true 
southern hills, barren and elegant, gray, 
lilac, blue, pink even, or purple against 
the sky ; but never green. Walk thither 
along the upward road till, at the moun- 
tain’s feet, you come to a round knoll of 
fine turf, fringed with stone-pines, under 
every tree a marble sarcophagus for a seat. 
Hence the view is beautiful across the wide 
blue valley to the snow-streaked pyramid 
of Mont Ventoux. But you will turn 
your back upon the view, for, placed on 
the middle of this grassy mound, is the 
pride of St. Remy, the Antiquities, sole 
relic of the prosperous town of Glanum 
Livii. Nowhere in Provence have we 
seen so beautiful a setting to monuments 
so perfect in their small proportions as 
the ‘Triumphal Arch and the Mausoleum. 
Time has much ruined, it is true, the dec- 
orations of the Arch: the winged Vic- 
tories are bruised and battered ; only the 
feet of one warrior remain, the head and 
fighting arm of another; the chains of 
the slaves have fallen into pieces. But 
nothing has marred the style, the grace, 
the purity of the exquisite outline, Greek 
rather than Roman in its simple elegance. 
The Mausoleum is less correct in style, but 
more picturesque, more suggestive. <A 
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flight of steps leads to a sculptured pedi- 
ment, from which there rises a quadruple 
arch, itself supporting a small round tem- 
ple, roofed, but enclosed merely by a ring 
of columns, in the style of the Temple of 
Fortune at Rome. Within these columns 
stand two tall figures, robed in the ample 
toga of the Consul, and seem to lean for- 
ward as though they gazed across the val- 
ley to some ancient battle-field. Standing 
so high, and screened behind their wall of 
columns, the statues do not show the trace 
of the modern restorer. The opinion of 
archeologists is still, I believé, divided as 
to their identity, but the peasants have 
views of their own on the matter. Some 
of them aver the figures to be the portraits 
of those twin emperors, Julius and Czsar ; 
but most of them, with some show of rea- 
son, consider that they commemorate the 
victories of Caius Marius, the hero of all 
this countryside. The figures are twain, 
so the peasants have doubled the General ; 
Caius and Marius look out toward the 
Fosses Mariennes. Others, aware of the 
individuality of their hero, have solved 
the difficulty by giving him his wife asa 
companion! One shepherd, however, 
offered me the best explanations. 

‘* Those two figures,’’ said he, ‘‘ repre- 
sent the great Caius Marius and the 
Prophetess Martha, the sister of Lazarus, 
and the patroness of our Provence. They 
were, as you may say, a pair of friends.’’ 

‘*Dear me!” said Il. ‘* I thought 
there was a hundred years or so between 
them.’’ 

** Maybe,” said the good man, “‘ that 
well may be, madame ; but, none the less, 
they remained an excellent pair of friends.’’ 

The facts of these good people were, as 
you see, a little incoherent. Yet, indis- 
tinct and fallacious though it be, their 
vision of a distant glorious past gives their 
spirit a horizon, their minds a culture 
which I have never met in the provinces 
of the North, where ancient history begins 
with the French Revolution, Every 
ploughman, every shepherd, in the king- 
dom of Arles is aware that their country 
was to Rome, two thousand years ago, 
much what Nice and Cannes are to the 
Parisians of to-day. Their inheritance of 
so ancient a civilization, their contempla- 
tion of the vast and beautiful monuments 
of Latin triumph, have given them a cer- 
tain dignity and sense of importance which 
may degenerate here and there into the 
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noisy boastfulness of Tartarin, but which 
far more frequently remain within the 
limits of a proper pride. Those whom 
I met, the peasants and shepherds at St. 
Kkemy and Les Baux, had each a theory 
of his own concerning the great campaign 
of Marius, and pointed me out—at vary- 
ing quarters of the horizon—the line of 
the retreat of the barbarians. If I some- 
times felt that, from the height of their 
ancient glories, they looked down on me 
as one of that defeated horde, their atti- 
tude was always that of the kindest, the 
most courteous superiority. They are 
citizens of Arles or Avignon, as one was 
a citizen of Rome when the greatest honor 
was tu boast Civis Romanus sum. 


VIL. 


One day we drove across the plain to 
Tarascon, a cheerful little town beside a 
yellow river, overshadowed by a great yel- 
low castle, the Chateau du Roi René, the 
painter-king. On the other bank of the 
river rises the Castle of Beaucaire, and the 
two old fortresses, whose enmity was once 
so cruel, glare at each other as harmlessly 
in our days as two china dogs across a vil- 
lage mantelpiece. ‘Tarascon possesses a 
fine old church, whose porch would seem 
still finer were it not so near a neighbor 
of St. Trophime at Arles. We descended 
into the crypt to pay our reverence to the 
wonder-working tomb of St. Martha, sis- 
ter of Lazarus, who, as every one south of 
the Cote d’Or is well aware, was cast 
ashore upon the coasts of Provence in 
company with the two holy Maries. She 
founded the city of Marseilles, and is 
buried under the church at Tarascon. As 
we picked our way underground we per- 
ceived in a dark recess of the staircase a 
second tomb, unvisited of pilgrims, but 
far more interesting to our eyes, A mar- 
ble youth lies along the sarcophagus, dead. 
It is Jean de Calabre, the son and heir of 
King René, an old friend of ours, for we 
have followed him in many a Neapolitan 
campaign. But after all he did not gain 
his crown of Naples, the brilliant young 
pretender. He lies here, forgotten, in 
the mouldy vault of St. Martha. 

When we emerged to the outer air from 
this underground sanctuary of saint and 
hero, we remembered modern times, and 
asked our guide for the latest news of M. 
Tartarin. She protested her ignorance, 
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but with a certain subdued irritation (or 
so we thought) as of one weary of a scie 
that has lost its edge. We were more 
fortunate, however, when we asked for 
the Tarasque. She ran with us along a 
narrow street in great impatience until we 
reached a large stable. The door swung 
open, and we beheld a sort of huge long- 
tailed eardbuard whale, green, with scarlet 
scales stuck all over with yellow spikes, 
like the almonds in a plum pudding. The 
creature has a half human head with gog- 
gle eyes, a vulgar, good-natured smile, and 
a drooping black mustache, with a long 
horsehair mane depending from its neck. 
It suggests a cavalry ‘* sous-off’’ who has 
in some way got mixed up with his 
charger. 

The eponymie monster of Tarascon is 
no longer led along the streets in glory 
once a year, accompanied by men and 
maidens, in commemoration of the day 
when St. Martha tamed the dragon by a 
prayer, and led him along in fraternal 
peace, tied in a leash of her slender neck 
ribbon, The recent law against proces- 
sions has stopped all that. “Tis a pity, 
for the monster is a pleasant, vivid, child- 
ish-looking monster, no more terrible than 
a devil by Fra Angelico. Ile made us 
remember the horrible Tarasque which is 
to be seen in Avignon Museum. This 
noble monster was excavated under the 
foundations of an Early-Christian chapel 
in the Church of Mondragon. He is a 
panther-like person; his fore-claws are 
dug deep into two half-scalped human 
heads, A portion of a human arm re- 
mains between his gruesome jaws. Flax- 
man himself never imagined a more hideous 
devil. ‘* Le progrés a du bon,’’ we 
sighed, as we looked at the amiable vulgar 
Tatasque of Tarascon. 


VILL. 


When people come to stay at St. Remy, 
it is nearly always in order to make the 
excursion to Les Baux ; a more desolate 
cannot well be imagined, nor one that 
places in stronger relief the contrast be- 
tween the aane and beautiful relics of an- 
tiquity and the misery, the squalor of 
medieval ruins. Who was the misguided 
man who first made it fashionable to ad- 
mire mountains and ruins, and other such 
dismal monstrosities? I should like to 
quarter him to all eternity in a palace at 
Les Baux. 
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The road thither quits the lovely flowery 
plain, to rise among barren limestone 
mountains, Flocks of sheep are grazing 
there, but there are more herbs than grass, 
and as the poor beasts climb in search of 
a more succulent blade, they send out be- 
neath their feet the exquisite fragrance of 
mountain thyme and lavender and myrtle. 
On the steeper scaurs, the pale mountain 
roses of the cystus are all a-flower, and 
shed a spring-like beauty about the deso- 
late scene. 

It scon becomes more desolate. We 
wind higher and higher up the barren 
flanks of the Alpines. The wind-eaten 
crags of white friable stone defy even the 
mountain herbs, It is a melancholy cin- 
der-gray lunar landscape. 

This white stone is the sole harvest of 
these regions. As we advance we find the 
mountain scarred and hacked into count- 
Jess quarries, Here and there, the great 
pale slabs are piled into a tomb-like dwel- 
ling for the quarrymen. Far off, on the 
very crest of the mountain, we see, above 
all this desolation, an orchard of almond- 
trees, the sole thing that betokens a human 
presence more happy than the slave-like 
labors of the quarry. Behind these trees 
there rises, as it seems, an uttermost wall 
of crags, yet more jagged, more pettily 
desolate than the others. They are, as a 
matter of fact, the ruins of churches and 
palaces, the residue of the once princely 
city of Les Baux. 

When at last we jog into the tiny Place 
of the city, we find a squalid village nest- 
ling in the centre of the former capital, 
like a rat in the heart of a dead princess. 
About three or four hundred poor crea- 
tures live here. God only know what 
they find to live on! Slices of white 
stone, I suppose, and almond-shells, 

They are, at any rate, eager for pence 
and human society. The carriage has not 
stopped before a guide pounces out upon 
us, and carries us up through a steep un- 
speakable wilderness of dead houses, de- 
serted these three hundred years, and all 
falling most lamentably into dissolution. 
There is a poor Protestant temple, with 
its elegant delicate sixteenth-century carv- 
ings all in ruin. ‘* Post tenebras Lux’’ is 
proudly carved above the dilapidated por- 
tals. All these ruins, varying over some 
two-and-twenty centuries, appear of the 
same age, the same dead-level of abject- 
ness, The ‘‘ baums”’ of the cave-dweller, 
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their cupboards and door-holes still per- 
ceptible, appear little older than this or 
that medieval palace. Ah, the place is 
terribly changed since 1 came here with 
Jean Lefévre in 1382 to purchase for the 
Duke of Anjou the rights of the Seigneurs 
des Baux to the Empire of the East ! 

Under the crag-like tower of the castle 
there is a wind-swept mountain-top, 
whence you look down on the vast level 
of Camargue and Crau. From these coast- 
like summits the sad-colored salt marsh 
appears infinite ; it is treeless, melancholy 
beyond words. That blue streak on the 
horizon is the Mediterranean. There the 
three Maries landed, and began their in- 
land march. Their three efligies, carved 
by their hands, are still perceptible yon- 
der, on a stone at the very foot of the 
mountain where we stand. Apparently 
they were wise enough not to seek the in- 
hospitable summits of Les Baux. 

There was one thing I should like to 
have seen in the dead city, but when we 
were there the relic had departed to a 
barber’s shop at Aigues Mortes. Some 
time ago, the landlord of the tavern at 
Les Baux, digging in his garden, came on 
a slab which, being removed, exposed a 
medizval princess, still young and living. 
A moment after she had crumbled into 
dust, all save her wonderful golden hair 
—y: ards of it, crisp, silky, and shining— 
which filled the stone cofiin with its splen- 
dor. In this poetic treasure-trove the 
landlord saw an excellent opportunity. 
He changed the name of his inn, which 
forthwith became ‘“‘ The Sign of the 
Golden Hair,’’ and there, sure enough, on 
the parlor table, in a coffin of glass and 
plush, lay the thousand-year-old tresses of 
the dead princess, The curiosity attracted 
custom, and having made his pile, the 
landlord sold the tavern and retired to 
shave the inhabitants of Aigues Mortes 
‘* at the sign of the Capello d’Or,”’ 

The villagers of Les Baux spend most 
of their time in delving for similar treas- 
ure. No one else has found a coflin full 
of golden hair, but skeletons, coins of all 
periods, and armor, are every-day occur- 
rences. I made a mistake in thinking that 
these people lived off free-stone and al- 
mond-busks, They dine on Gaulish tibias, 
skulls of Roman soldiers, dead cats of the 
Stone period, and a miscellanedus assort- 
ment of rusty iron. Not one of them but 
will sell you a human bone from a dese- 
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crated sepulchre as an appropriate souvenir 
of your visit to Les Baux, 


IX, 


Les Baux is on the way te Arles, and 
you cannot do better than push on to that 
delicious city. Among our impressions 
of Provence, Orange gave us an exquisite 
sense of ancient peace, of dignity not un- 
cheerful in its seemly ruin ; and St. Remy, 
with its flowery paths, its lilac mountain 
scuurs towering above the Roman arch and 
temple on the pine-fringed knoll, has left 
in our memory as it were a perfume of 
poetry and grace. But for a profound 
and melancholy beauty we saw no place 
like Arles. In that tiny city every step 
calls up a new picture, an unforgettable 
souvenir. How many of them atise be- 
fore me as I write! The lovely ruined 
theatre, so perfect even in its abandon- 
ment, two columns still supporting the 
fragment of an antique fronton ; the great 
arena where the bulls still fight on Sun- 
days before an eager audience of stalwart 
Proveng al men and large eyed women in 
the solemn dress of Arles ; St. Trophime, 
with its wonderfully living portal crowded 
with saints and prophets, with enigmatic 
Tarasques and dragons, with strange cat- 
like wild animals creeping stealthily about 
the basement. There is a poem of Mis- 
tral’s, which I do not remember very well, 
telling the adventure of a little country 
girl who, arriving too late at Arles to hear 
the mass at Saint Trophime, cried herself 
to sleep in the porch. When she awoke 
it was moonlight, and lo! in order to 
consvle her, the carved saints came down 
out of the portal and said the mass for 
her. ‘They are so living, those saints, that 
the fable seems the most natural thing in 
the world. 

And the cloisters within, how melan- 
choly in their peace! And then, actress 
the way, the Museum, with its unparal- 
leled sarcophagi, The finest was discov- 
ered about two years ago in digging the 
new railway across the Camargue. Never 
have I felt so strongly as in this Museum, 
as rich in Early Christian as in Classic 
monuments, the difference between the 
Pagan and the Christian conception of 
death, The Roman tombs are carved all 
over with beautiful and cheerful pictures, 
some scene of daily life, some vine-gather- 
ing or olive-harvest, perfectly human and 
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natural, as though they would have placed 
between the sealed eyes of the dead an 
abiding souvenir of the pleasantest things 
on earth, The figures on the Christian 
coflins have lost their early grace ; but 
these large-headed, large-handed, awk- 
ward saints and mourners have an intensity 
of expression, a pathetic conviction in the 
reality of a Beyond, which we have not 
seen before. The Roman mourners look 
back, the Christian look forward; the 
vision of the one is all regret and beauty, 
the other is exalted by an ardent anda 
yearning faith. 
" We have not yet done with the tombs 
of Arles. It was the first of May when 
we walked through the Alyscamps, and 
the latest hawthorn bushes were abloom 
about.the Sacred Way. Totell the truth, 
we were disappointed with the Alyscamps, 
The railway has come too near to these 
Elysian fields, sadly narrowing their pro- 
portions, The most beautiful tombs are 
all in the Museum or in St, Trophime. 
There is left but one long alley of sar- 
cophagi, shaded by a fringe of poplars 
which leads to the ancient church of St. 
Honorat. This is a quaint and melancholy 
place, with the raised quire built over the 
crypt, as at San Miniato. Its round, 
short pillars, five feet thick, wear an air 
of sturdy age. There is a great charm in 
this damp and curious old Norman chureb, 
with its illustrious perspective of the 
Alyscainps. Yet for a last impression of 
Arles we would fain go a little further up 
the hill, through the lovely Public Gardens 
to the Roman Theatre. Here we will sit 
on the marble steps awhile, and gaze on 
the unchangeable elegance of its propor- 
tions, serene in ruin, unabated of their 
dignity, and no less beautiful in their de- 
Cay. 
e¢ 

If any of my readers decide to spend 
their autumn holiday in Provence (it 
would be a wise choice for those who can- 
not get away till mid-October), let them 
consecrate the fine weather to Arles, and 
Avignon, and Orange, and St. Remy, 
where the inns, though very tolerable, are 
barely second-class at best, and go to 
Nimes for that wet week which rides be- 
hind every holiday-maker. Nimes is a 
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gay, hight, cheerful little city, with good 
shops and well-paved streets, and plenty 
of ‘‘ Protestant temples’’—there is, in 
fact, a business-like, prosperous Protestant 
air about all the place. At the Hotel du 
Luxembourg you will find good rooms, 
excellent cooking, the Zimes, and every 
British comfort. Moreover, while thus 
armed to endure the worst of the rain at 
home, there is plenty to see without. 
Nimes is, in fact, the most resourceful of 
provincial towns, It possesses the pretti- 
est public gardens 1 know, built with 
avenues and terraces in the manner of 
Versailles, about the relics (one really 
sannot say the ‘‘ruins’’) of the Roman 
Bath, High above this scene of orderly 
beauty towers the jagged ruin of the feudal 
Tour Magne, known to every student of 
Mare Monnier by the celebrated lines : 


‘‘Gal amant de la reine, alla—tour mag- 
nanime ! 
Galamment de l’Aréne 4 la Tour Magne a 
Nime.”’ 


As a matter of fact, it is not a very far 
ery. Indeed, no walk in Nimes could be 
described as’ very heroic, though I believe 
the mythic ‘‘ Gal’? was supposed to carry 
the queen pick-a-back. While in the 
Roman Garden you will of course visit the 
beautiful Temple of Diana; it is a spot 
one could return to many a day. Then 
you must visit the Maison Cartée, still 
unique in its beauty, although for us late 
comers its proportions have been sadly 
hackneyed by that clumsy imitator of its 
Roman grace, the Madeleine at Paris. 
The old temple is full of statues and tombs 
and coins ; it is only less interesting than 
the Museum at Arles. But the Arena 
here is far more impressive than that we 
left behind us in the sister city. Noth- 
ing, save the theatre at Orange, in all the 
Provincia Provinciarum, is more apt to 
impress us with the huge unpretentious 
strength, the massive dignity of Roman 
work, It 1ained when we were at Nimes, 
and we did not make the excursion to 
Pont de Garde. We have regretted it 
ever since; but I console myself with 
thinking that it is as well to have left one- 
self a reason to return to so exquisite a 
country as beautiful antique Provence.— 
Contemporary Review. 
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Nornine is more remarkable than the 
rapidity with which scepticism changes its 
forms. We have had the hard contempt- 
uous scepticism in every variety, and the 
sentimental pantheistic scepticism which 
is too much in love with humanity of all 
sorts to despise completely even believing 
Christians, in a considerable number of 
different types ; but scarcely till the great 
Orientalist who is just gone, appeared, 
have we had a sceptic who endeavored to 
persuade us all not only that Christianity 
is an illusion and ought to be recognized 
as an illusion, but that it is all the nobler 
for being an illusion, and that those who, 
like himself, have taken pride in atteimpt- 
ing to prove it an illusion, have thereby 
entitled themselves to the gratitude both 
of the lovers of truth and of the devotees 
of the Christian faith. The Jearned Breton 
told one of his audiences at Quimper, in 
1885, that a namesake of his had just in- 
vented a new torpedo, and by so doing 
had established a certain moral kinship 
with himself, for he himself, too, had 
earned a right to the gratitude of the 
world by the torpedo shock which he had 
administered to its most cherished pre- 
possessions—referring, of course, to his 
Vie de Jésus and to the other works which 
had succeeded it. One might have hastily 
inferred from that remark that M. Renan 
regarded his spiritual work in life as purely 
destructive. It is the function of tor- 
pedoes to blow sound vessels out of the 
water, and they would be very much less 
formidable than they are if they only 
operated on water-logged and worn-out 
craft. M. Renan, however, though he 
did not think Christianity in any sense 
sound, was still less disposed to imagine 
that his torpedo shock would seriously in- 
jure it. On the contrary, he seems to 
-have expected that out of the traditional 
Christianity which he supposed himsclf to 
have blown to pieces, there would arise a 
soit of glorified phantom very much more 
deserving of admiration and adoration 
than the old religion he had in his own 
belief exploded. His view was that every- 
body should compose for himself, or adopt 
from another, a ‘‘romance of the in- 
finite,’’ which he should treat with a cer- 
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tain artificial tenderness and devotion, 
without being so foolish as to suppose it 
really true. The Bretons, he said, were 
a very religious people, because they were 
quite willing that every one should com- 
pose for himself his own ‘* romance of the 
infinite,” and compose it as he might 
think best. There ought always to be 
learned men (like himself) to prevent any 
of .these romances of the infinite from get- 
ting too much credence. It was only as 
promoting a kind of chivalry of the heart 
that these romances of the infinite were 
so valuable. Directly they were inter- 
preted too literally, formulated dogmati- 
cally, embodied in definite rites and litur- 
gies, they became dangerous ; but in their 
fluid state as nebulous masses of sentiment 
keeping the ideal taste keen and vivid, 
they were the guarantees of a spiritual 
civilization. 

In his drama, The Priest of Némi, M. 
Renan developed the same view still fur- 
ther. ‘In this great crisis,’? he wrote, 
‘* which the advance of the Positive spirit 
is about to bring up all our moral beliefs, 
I have defended rather than weakened the 
side of the ideal ; I have not been one of 
those timid spirits who believe that truth 
needs a penumbra, and that the infinite 
fears the open air, I have criticised 
everything, and, whatever people may say 
of it, I have upheld everything. I have 
rendered all the more service to the good 
that | have not dissimulated any part of 
the reality by enveloping my thought in 
those hypocritical veils which deceive no 
one, Our criticism has dene mure for 
the preservation of truth than all the apol- 
ogies, We have found for God a rich 
easket of synonyms. If our reasons for 
believing in the recompenses of the world 
beyond the grave may seem frail, were 
those of former times much stronger ! 
Teste David cum sibylla. Centuries have 
believed in the resurrection on the testi- 
mony of David and the sibyl. My own 
reasons are at least as good as theirs.” 
Yes ; but not better, and M. Renan for- 
got when he wrote these words that the 
testimony of David and the sibyl was not 
quoted as evidence of the resurrection, 
but as evidence that the day of judgment 
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would reduce the world to ashes (solvet 
saeclum in favilla4)—not a matter of over- 
whelming importance—while the resurrec- 
tion of the dead rests on an infinitely 
higher authority, the direct authority of 
Christ himself. ‘‘ I have upheld every- 
thing,’’ M. Renan writes ; but that only 
shows how completely the very idea of a 
divine revelation had vanished out of his 
mind before he could have persuaded 
himself that he lrad been really a pillar of 
the Christian faith. For the clearest pur- 
pose of his book was not to uphold but to 
cast down to the ground the central figure 
of that revelation, the figure of Christ. 
Ile delineated him as an enthusiast who 
at last allowed himself to participate in a 
fraud, that he might reinforce that faith 
in him which seemed to be deficient. 
Jesus, according to M. Renan, after de- 
nouncing the hypecrites with prophetic 
fire, became himself a hypocrite that he 
might gain the authority which he re- 
quired, {Te allowed his friends Lazarus, 
Martha, and Mary, to force him into pre- 
tending to call a dead man from the tomb, 
who had, in fact, entered it in grave- 
clothes on purpose that he might appear 
to be summoned back to life by his friend 
and master, In other words, Jesus ac- 
quiesced in a deliberate conspiracy to 
cheat the people with a pretence of mira- 
cle, where all the circumstances were per- 
fectly natural and had been carefully pre- 
arranged. If this be once not only ad- 
mitted but maintained, what is there in 
Christianity left to uphold? Why should 
we trust Christ’s words about the dead 
when his words about the living were, 
even though only in a single instance, not 
only false but deceitful? The truth is 
that M. Renan hardly even so much as 
grasped the conception of divine truth 
speaking through human lips. He under- 
stood by ‘‘ upholding’? Christianity, dis- 
covering a well-marked thread of ideality 
in Christ’s life. If he could by any pos- 
sibility show that Christ lived for the re- 
alization of a noble idea, an idea such as 
never entered into the practices or pur: 
poses of average men, that was what he 
understood by ‘‘ upholding’? Christ, It 
no more occurred to him that God lived 
in Christ—or, indeed, that there was any 
such personal being as God, as distin- 
guished from a divine idea, to live in 
Christ—than it occurred to him that the 
ideal could be realized in life without suf- 
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fering degradation in the mere attempt to 
embody it in human action and feeling. 
As M. Renan openly congratulated him- 
self on ‘* the freshness of his illusions,’’ 
and ascribed to that freshness all he had 
done for his generation, so he hoped to 
glorify Christ by insisting on the fresh- 
ness of his illusions, even though they 
sometimes led him into practising on the 
credulity of his contemporaries by pre- 
tending to recall the dead to life. In 
The Priest of Némi, M, Renan makes bis 
great religious hero, Antistius, anticipate 
the future course of theology. He con- 
tends that the worldly people, who dis- 
courage every new religion, always have 
the strength of argument on their side. 
** Antistius,”’’ he says, ‘‘ will be born eter- 
nally, only in order to miscarry eternally ; 
and in the end he will find that the sum 
total of his failures will be equivalent to a 
victory.’’ Christ himself, he delineates 
as one of these ‘ failures,’’ and probably 
he regarded his own career as another such 
failure of a less ambitious kind. He 
makes Antistius anticipate the complete 
breakdown of the idea of special Provi- 
dence, on which our Lord himself so con- 
stantly insists. As the heathen gods were 
an insult to the God of the Jews, so, he 
said, ‘‘ God in his turn will be an insult 
to the Divine. The gods are capricious, 
selfish, narrow. The one God who will 
absorb them will too often be capricious, 
selfish, narrow. Men are put to death 
for the sake of the individual gods born 
of misunderstanding and perversity. Men 
will be put to death for the sake of the 
only God, the God who proceeds from a 
first application of the reason. That spe- 
cial providence which the common people 
attribute to the gods, a theology which 
ealls itself enlightened, will, one day, at- 
tribute to God. No, no: God no more 
than the gods acts by particular volitions, 
Prayer is useless. Man, in thy blindness, 
thou conceivest to thyself the Divinity as 
a judge whom men corrupt or gain over 
by importunity, Thou imaginest to thy- 
self that the eternal reason will itself be 
influenced by thy supplications, But for 
these supplications, if God could under- 
stand (entendre) them, his first duty would 
be to punish thee, as the first duty of a 
judge is to drive out of his house tle 
pleader who comes with his solicitations 
or presents to gain him over to his cause, 
3e silent, miserable, self-interested one. 
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Adore the eternal order, and try to con- 
form thy life to it.’”? That was undoubt- 
edly intended by M. Renan as a true an- 
ticipation of the illusions to which he be- 
lieved that Christ himself was subject. 
His notion of serving Christianity was to 
show that it contained something nobler 
than what had preceded it, but nobler only 
because it attributed imaginary significance 
to a dream for which there was no real 
justification. He makes an interlocutor 
in one of his dialogues deny that there is 
any God, but venture to hope that in the 
process of the ages God might be evolved ; 
by which we understand him to mean that 
a certain coherent body of human belief 
might acquire so much solidity and au- 
thority that men would as little think of 
disobeying it, as a good Christian would 
think of disobeying what he held to be a 
direct command of his Church. Whether 
M. Renan would have accepted that posi- 
tion in his own name Ido not know, But 
I think it represents very fairly a great 
deal of the tendency of his criticisms. 
His ‘‘ divine idea’’ was a very fluid and 
indeterminate power in the world. It 
was not in any proper sense an authority 
at all. It was a tendency, an aspiration, 
a shifting sentiment. It was a soit of 
spiritual chivalry, often as much mixed 
up with earthly passion as the chivalry of 
the age of the Troubadours. To M. 
tenan, Jesus Christ was one of those 
spiritual Troubadours. The French critic 
delighted in what he called ‘‘ the vague 
poetry’’ with which Jesus treated women. 
He delighted in the ironic attacks of Jesus 
on the Scribes and Pharisees hypocrites. 
Ile delighted in the tenderness of Christ’s 
compassion, in the beauty of his parables, 
in the ardor with which he faced the pros- 
pect of death and crucifixion. But M. 
Renan had no belief at all in Christ’s in- 
sight into the structure of the universe ; 
he made light of the simplicity of Jesus ; 
he excused the credulity with which he 
regarded hiiaself as the true fulfilment of 
the Messianic prophecies ; he palliated the 
assumption of supernatural power into 
which the enthusiasm of Christ’s disciples 
betrayed him ; and he explained away as 
a fatal but necessary consequence of his 
illusions about himself, the passion with 
which Jesus rushed upon his fate. ‘‘ His 
conscience,’’ says M. Renan, ‘* by the 
fault of men and not by his own, had lost 
some of its primordial limpidity. In de- 
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spair, compelled to stand at bay, he no 
longer belonged to himself. His mission 
imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed 
its torrent. As always happens in the 
case of great spiritual careers, he submitted 
to the miracles which opinion required of 
him, rather than performed them,”’ 

For the purpose of sustaining this view 
of Christ’s life, it was necessary for M, 
Renan to represent Christ as leaving all 
his ‘‘ vague peetry,’’ his gentleness, his 
tenderness, his equanimity, his calm, be- 
hind him in Galilee, and becoming more 
and more imperious, severe, almost morose 
in his zeal, as he rushed upon his fate in 
Jerusalem, And this is precisely M. Re- 
nan’s view, for which, however, there is 
not only no confirmation in any of the 
gospels, but the very reverse of confirma- 
tion. The zeal which led Jesus to cleanse 
the Temple of those who bought and sold 
in it with a whip of small cords, displayed 
itself, according to the guspel of John, 
which M. Renan thinks the most trust wor- 
thy as to chronology and facts, at the very 
opcning of his ministry. The woe he de- 
nounced on Chorazin and Bethsaida for 
not accepting his authority was denounced 
before the death of John the Baptist ; his 
severe rebuke to St. Peter for declining 
to believe that he could ever become the 
victim of his enemies’ plots and be put to 
a shameful death, was immediately after 
St. Peter’s first confession of his divinity. 
On the contrary, as Jesus approached his 
death, his attitude became gentler and 
fuller of ienderness. The tears shed over 
Jerusalem, the tears shed over the death 
of Lazarus, the justification of Mary for 
lavishing a costly ointment on him, the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, the sorrow- 
ful prediction of St. Peter’s denial and re- 
pentance, the divine charity of the prayer 
with which he closed his ministry to the 
apostles, the exhortation to the daughters 
of Jerusalem not to weep for him, but to 
weep for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, the forgiveness of his enemies, the 
recommendation of his mother to the care 
of the apostle John, were all traits of his 
very last days on earth. If M. Renan’s 
own canon of criticism is to be accepted, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
dream that Jesus lost himself in a sort of 
despair at the gradual dissipation of his 
hopes, and assumed an austereness and 
severity of mien foreign to his nature as 
the impossibility of any earthly success 
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dawned upon him, is absolutely without 
a vestige of historical evidence. On the 
contrary, if the gospels can be trusted at 
all, the tragedy in which his ministry was 
to end was deeply graven on his teaching 
from the very first ; and as the end drew 
near, his bearing became more and mote 
that of a loving friend, anxious above all 
things to prepare his disciples for his loss, 
and less and less that of the stern prophetic 
preacher of woe and retribution. I ven- 
ture to assert with the utmost contidence 
that all the four different accounts of the 
greatest of all the manifestations of Christ’s 
divine nature--I mean the ecrucifixion— 
become perfectly unintelligible on any 
hypothesis of Christ’s dismay and bewil- 
derment at the difficulty he found in con- 
quering the faith of the Jewish people. 
They all alike imp!y that the end had 
been foreseen from the beginning, that 
the trouble his rejection caused in him 
was trouble for others, not for himself, 
that Jesus accepted with unruffled com- 
posure, and even with a certain majesty of 
fulfilled antic pation, the agony and bu- 
miliation of the cross, The very reverse 
of M. Renan’s reading of the great tragedy 
seems to me the true one. Instead of the 
hearing of one who had failed in his an- 
ticipations, and whom a cruel fate had 
driven to stand at bay, instead of a situ- 
ation strained till it could be strained no 
further (une situation tendue & L’exces), 
instead of having reached a point at which 
‘“‘family, friendship, country, had no 
longer any meaning for him,’’ the story 
of the crucifixion and of the scenes which 
preceded it, shows a tenderness of sym- 
pathy with the disciples whom he was 
leaving, with the people and country over 
whose ruin he wept, with the mother 
through whose heart the sword was being 
driven, such as he had never displayed 
before. The hectic flush which M. Renan 
discovered in the later scenes of Christ’s 
life appears to be wholly wanting, though 
the ditticulty of inducing his disciples to 
realize that the last act of a tragedy was 
at hand, no doubt on one single occasion 
when he first ‘‘ set his face’ to meet the 
catastrophe which was approaching, in- 
duced a solitariness and solemnity of bear- 
ing which appears to have struck awe into 
their still unprepared hearts. Tt was neces- 
sary that he should make them feel more 
or less as he felt in every instant of his 
life, the shadow cast before the approach- 
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ing consummation of his reiterated warn- 
ings. 

But this is only the crucial instance of 
M. Renan’s astonishing inability to appre- 
ciate the difference between an ideal life 
that rests on a mere human sentiment for 
the beautiful and good, and an ideal life 
that rests upon the solid groundwork of a 
divine will, M. Renan’s idea of the career 
of Jesus, and of that, indeed, of all his 
followers, nay, of Christianity itself, is 
this, that a number of charming and salu- 
tary, though astounding illusions broke in 
upon the dull routine of human history 
and resulted in that great ‘‘ romance of 
the infinite,’’ as M. Renan terms it, which 
the Christian Church has produced for us. 
This is his interpretation alike of the life 
of Jesus, of the preaching of the apostles, 
of the marvellous career of that ‘* ugly 
little Jew,’’ whom he so grossly misunder- 
stood and travestied in his life of St. 
Paul, and indeed of the whole origin of 
the Christian Church. If Christianity had 
any reality at all, it was, according to M. 
Renan, its representation of an inherent 
tendency to ideal sentiment in the life of 
man, a tendency which breaks out, now 
in one direction, now in another, in an 
invincible liability to honorable and gen- 
erous illusions, the net result of which 
was to make human life more romantic 
and daring and disinterested, but also 
much more unreasonable, unpractical, and 
unscientific. 

The great and glaring defect of this 
main conception of M. Renan’s is that it 
does not account at all for the Jeading 
facts of Semitic history. Asif on pur- 
pose to prevent the story of revelation 
from being confounded in any way with 
more or less imaginative and sentimental 
movements, like the movement which 
gave birth to chivalry, knight-errantry, and 
the Provengal Courts of Love, the race 
chosen for the special custody of the 
monotheistic and early Christian revela- 
tion was about the least romantic, the 
most earthly, the most tenacious of ter- 
restrial possessions and the various domes- 
ticities of life, that either Asia or Europe 
has produced. Wherever the religious 
convictions of that race have been want- 
ing, their only ideal passion has been that 
for music. Even poetry has almost de- 
serted them since they ceased to be the 
depositaries of a great revelation. Where 
it has ignored its special religious mission 
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that race bas produced the greatest accu- 
mulators of money, and also, no doubt, 
the greatest musicians, in Europe ; but of 
intellectual and spiritual idealism, and 
especially of anything like the sentimen- 
tal idealism of which the French nation 
and M. Renan are the great representa- 
tives, there has hardly been a trace. And 
even so far as the Jews were the deposi- 
taries of a religious revelation, they were 
the most realistic of religious teachers, 
Their faith in a divine wil, in a divine 
cmnipotence, and a divine providence, 
was immutable; but it never even oc- 
curred to them that this was a subjective 
conviction which depended upon an im. 
aginative temperament or a poetical fancy 
of their own. The chief characteristic of 
the Hebrew teaching from Abraham to 
Christ was profound belief in the ‘‘ cove- 
nant’’ of God with their race. You could 
hardly find a less subjective word than 
‘* covenant’’ to express that the initiative 
was divine, and that nothing but the con- 
sent and submission of man was required 
to fulfil its conditions. Even the rite of 
circumcision which sealed the covenant, 
seems to have been carefully chosen to 
separate it from any sentimental or ideal 
origin. Nothing can be more evident 
than that all the aspects of the Jewish 
revelation were distasteful to M. Renan. 
He was eager to evaporate this carnal and 
objective character of the Jewish revela- 
tion, and to dissipate it in clouds of French 
sentiment. He delighted, most of all, in 
contrasting what he regarded as the genius 
of Jesus Christ with the hard genius of 
the Semitic literature, and in ignoring, 
what he certainly did ignore, that Jesus 
Christ founded his teaching entirely on 
the great and solid substance of the Jew- 
ish revelation, though he softened and re- 
fined and irradiated it with the tenderer 
and happier spirit of a divine humanity, 
M. Renan, in endeavoring to reduce Chiris- 
tianity to a human sentiment, has been 
compelled to eradicate its very essence— 
the steady recognition that the whole drift 
of the teaching which led up to it, and 
the teaching which it embodied, was re- 
ceived directly from above, and only hum- 
bly accepted by the race to which espe- 
cially its propagation was for a time con- 
fided. 

Perhaps the most puzzling feature of 
M. Renan’s popularity in France is the 
eagerness with which his criticisms have 
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been received, as if they were in some 
sense a vindication of Christianity. Of 
coutse, they are a vindication of Chris. 
tianity from the coarse attacks of those 
who regarded Christ and his followers as 
a group of impostors. But that is so in- 
trinsically absurd a view that it never 
could have endured careful criticism, or 
even any rational handling, Of couise, 
too, M. Renan was himself enamored of 
his own picture of our Lord, and was de- 
lighted with himself for making so gra- 
cious and tender a miniature of that be- 
nignant countenance. But it was a minia- 
ture with the most characteristic lines care- 
fully effaced. It was a Frenchified coun- 
tenance with manifold signs of weakness 
as we!l as tenderness in it, with a genius 
for self-deception written in the wavering 
expression of the eyes, and inability to re- 
sist the pressure of others betraying itself 
in all the lines about the mouth. It was 
not the likeness of him who, when told 
that he should not suffer shame and death, 
said to his most loyal and devoted follow- 
er, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan: thou 
art an offence unto me; for thou savorest 
not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men.’’ It was not the likeness 
of him who, when struck by the efticer of 
the high priest, said calmly, ‘* lf 1 have 
done evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if 
well, why smitest thou me?’ It was not 
the likeness of him who, when invited to 
make some statement that might warrant 
his release, quietly told his Roman judge 
that he couli have no power against him 
** except it were given him from above,”’ 
and kept the silence which he knew that 
it would be mere weakness to break. M. 
Renan’s miniature was painted to please 
the sentimental sceptics who rejected a 
master and a saviour, but were perfectly 
willing and even pleased to acknowledge 
with effusion one whose weaknesses and 
evasions of the strict truth seemed to 
make him in a sense their comiade. The 
astonishing thing to me is that French 
culture should find in M. Renan’s criti- 
cisms anything that could by any stretch 
of imagination be called even a remnant 
or vestige of the Christian faith. It tried 
to reduce Christianity from a revelation to 
an aspiration, frei that which controls 
and binds and rescues man, to the vain 
sigh of an overburdened heart. In the 
place of a saviour it places one who himself 
needed to be saved from illusions, from 
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ne insincerities, from his own weakness. I private ‘* romance of the infinite” was ex- 
JE cannot help thinking that even a Chris- tremely pliant to the sins to which French 
S- tianity against which the nations rage and society is most lenient. His otherwise 
se the people imagine a vain thing, is more charming reminiscences of youth are 
as likely to conquer those who denounce it blotted with laxity of expressiog on sub- 
n- than a Christianity which has become the jects of this kind, and, indeed, the whole 
er subject of sentimental patronage and sci- drift of his criticisms goes to show that 
or entific condescension, The French peo- he attached no more authority of any kind 
e, ple, no more than any other people, can to Christian ethics than he attached to 
of get any good out of a religion which, like Christian faith and hope. He thought 
e- music or poetry or att, merely expresses Christ’s a nature of rare beauty, which 
a- themselves, their weakness as well as their contact with practical life to some extent 
c- strength, their lassitude as well as their sullied and spoiled; he thought Chris- 
a- fortitude, their capricious desires as well tianity a very much diluted and perverted 
e- as their faithfulness and constancy. It is product of the teaching of Christ. He 
n- to govern and subdue us to the severe taught Frenchmen to admire and ignore it 
88 purity, the strenuous purpose, the un- much as they might have admired and 
18 shrinking love of anature infinitely higher ignored medieval chivalry or the stoic 
1g than our own, that religious truth is re- piety of Marcus Aurelius. In other words, 
e- vealed to us ; and nothing that is as pliant he taught them that Ciristianity was not 
If as wax to the will and wantonness of hu- a revelation, but a sigh from the heart of 
as man nature, can possibly stand in the man. Sighs from the heart of man do 
Id place of a religion, M. Renan has him- not change man ; they leave him to sigh 
hy self shown us, by various remarks excus- on, or else to drown sighs in the hurry of 
v= ing what Matthew Arnold ealled the ‘* lu- more absorbing and impetuous interests. 
Nu bricity’’ of French sentiment, that his —wational Review. 
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it Mercury, by whose magic song 

re Amphion drew the rocks along 

n To wall his Thebes, thou too, sweet lute, 

9 Unheeded once, or mute, 

it Now in rich halls, and temples high, 

Breathing thy seven-stringed minstrelsy, 

e Sing the old strain all love to hear, 

a And win the faithless Lydé’s ear, 

y Wayward as colt that o’er the plain 

A Gambols, exults, and spurns the rein, 

d Shrinks from the touch, and will not stay, 

0 3ut wild and wanton, bounds away. 

e 

h Il, 

i- When Orpheus sang, tigers and listening woods 

h Followed his footsteps : rushing floods 

t Stood still entranced : Hell’s giant hound 

d sowed those three heads by Furies crowned 

0 With hundred snakes : the venomed gore 

8 Dropped from his triple tongue no mote : 

n Ixion’s self forgot his toil 

e And on his pale lips sate a sad, reluctant smile. 

f The Danaids stood beside their empty urn 

0 And, soothed by music, ceased to mourn. 
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Ill. 


Sing ye to Lyde ! 


Bid her know 


N ; H 720 Pi > 2a0 , ! 
Their crime was treason, and its meed was woe ! 


Tell her that torments sure, though late, 
False faith and murdered trust await. 


Impious ! no guilt more foul 
Could ever blast a buman soul. 


Impious ! they dared to stain a 
The bridal couch with blood of bridegrooms slain. # 


2. 


Aid the faithless many, one, 
Worthy the nuptial torch, betrayed 
Her traitor faither—she alone 
Nobly untrue, a glorious maid, 
False to her pledge, but faithful to her lord, 
Through unborn ages honored and adored. 


_ 
Thus to her youthful spouse she cries : 
‘* My husband, sleep no more ! arise ! 
Lest, swift and silent, through the gloom 
From hands unfeared a longer sleep may come. 
Fly my fieree sire, my ruthless sisters ! 
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Now, now, like lions, rend their lordly prey. 
By hand of mine thou shalt not die, 
Nor bound in loathsome dungeon lie. 
Me will! my father load with chains, 
Me drive an exile to Numidia’s plains, 
Stern parent to a weeping bride 
Who spared the bridegroom slumbering by her side. 


VI. 
Go where swift feet and favoring zephyrs bear, 
While night and Venus have thee in their care ! 
Fly, blest by Heaven, and grave upon my tomb 
The grief, the joy, the triumph of my doom.’’ 


— Spectator. 
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BY B. H. 


Tse conservation of energy and the 
economy of natural effects are very ap- 
parent in the boundaries between the ani- 


* This article, though nominally purely for- 
eign and local, concerns itself mostly with a 
problem of great interest and importance no 
less in America thanin England. The econ- 
omy and scientific convenience in utilizing 
coal constitute a question to which the world 
is becoming thoroughly alive. That the pres- 
ent method is wasteful, troublesome, disagree- 
able, and primitive no one who has studied 
the matter can doubt. The time is not far 
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mal and the vegetable world. The earbon 
absorbed as animal food is oxidized. 
Then it is evolved from the lungs as car- 


away when he who continues to burn coal 
for heating or cooking purposes will be con- 
sidered as much of a barbarian as the man 
who uses a pine torch or a tallow dip for light- 
ing. The transformation of coal into gas, be- 
fore it is utilized for the household, is sure to 
arrive among the impending reforms, The 
article by Mr. Thwaite presents the facts in- 
volved with force and brevity.—Editor Ecrxc. 
TIC, 
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bon dioxide, and is in a perfect condition 
for reabsorption by the leaves of vegeta- 
bles. The oxygen of the compound car- 
bon dioxide has been set free for renewed 
reoxidation. The carbon thus absorbed 
by vegetables may be transformed into 
fiuit or other food for animals. Thus we 
have, if the conditions are not intcrfered 
with by man, a continuous exchange be- 
tween animal and vegetable life. The 
eycle of natural actions, and their sequence, 
is regular and perfect. Interference is 
dangerous. Our methods of using car. 
bonaceous fuel are particularly so. In 
the flame combustion of coal the oxidation 
of the carbon goes on justas if the material 
in its vegetable form had been consumed 
by animals. If in our use of coal the oxi- 
dation of the carbon were as perfect as the 
oxidation of the carbon by animal action, 
the carbon dioxide produced would be 
available for absorption by vegetables ; 
but our methods are so imperfect that, in- 
stead of producing carbon dioxide, we 
send into the pure air volumes of sooty 
particles which are poisonous to animals 
and to vegetables alike, Our error is par- 
ticularly objectionable in Greater London. 
Over that mighty City, amid certain at- 
inospheric conditions, the particles form 
a canopy that obstructs the passage of 
heat and of chemical rays from the centre 
of life, the sun. There is a lowering of 
the temperature, and animal vitality is 
diminished. Pure fog mist, such as we 
see in the country, does not seriously in- 
terfere with solar chemical energy. Mist 
is simply condensed vapor. When it is 
frozen the particles form storage for the 
deposition of particles of carbon or of sul- 
phur ; if the vapor is merely in condensed 
watery particles, it absorbs the hydrocar- 
bons and the sulphurous acid produced by 
imperfect combustion of bituminous coals. 
The innocent mist is thus converted into 
the yellow-black fog known to the dwell- 
ers in London. 

The fog that enshrouded the town from 
November 1879 to the beginning of 1880 
had serious results. The deaths from 
bronchitis increased to 331 per cent. above 
the average ; those from whooping-cough, 
to 231 per cent. During the fog of 1891- 
1892, mortality increased almost as much, 
The particles prevent the perfect aération 
of the blood. Interfering with the inter- 
diffusion of gases in the lungs, they im- 
pede the oxidation of the carbon, and in 
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weak organisms they cause a loss of vital 
heat that frequently ends in death. The 
effect of smoke fog on vegetables may be 
properly taken as an index of its effect on 
animals, Horticulturists in and around 
London tell us that whenever the fog ap- 
pears buds drop and many flowers ate de- 
stroyed. Country horticulturists, on the 
other hand, say that theewhite fogs do not 
injure even conservatory plants, The 
fogs of 1890, 1891, and 1892, were un- 
usually serious in their effects on flowers 
and foliage. During recent years the 
blight caused by London fog extended to 
Maidstone, 30 miles away. It would 
seem, then, that the area of the smoke 
fog is 60 miles in diameter. Thus, it is 
not London only that is concerned in our 
subject. 

Let us trace the genesis of the evil. In 
the year 1259 King Henry III. granted 
to certain persons in Neweastle the right 
of ‘‘ winning’’ coal, which was shipped 
to the poit of London. Within half a 
century coal was in wide use. In 1306 
Parliament complained to the King of the 
noxious vapors with which coal fires pol- 
luted the atmosphere. The use of coal 
was forbidden, and a man suffered death 
for having disobeyed the proclamation. 
The Royal edict, unhappily, gradually fell 
into abeyance. The matter, however, 
has had the consideration of Parliament 
within recent times : in 1829, in 1843, in 
1858, in 1875, and in 1887. Commis- 
sions inquired into the evil, and sought 
means to abolish it. The efforts of Par- 
liament have had no effect. The damage 
wrought by fog increases year by year. 
In criticising the Bill brought forward last 
Session by Lord Campbell, Lord Salisbury 
spoke of gas as a substitute for coal. In 
doing so, he indicated, I think, the only 
cure. It has been shown that the ob- 
noxious characteristics of the smoke fog 
are essentially due to the presence of the 
hydrocarbon and the sulphurous constitu- 
ents of the coal generally used. There- 
fore, if the solid coal is to be used, with- 
out production of smoke, it must be as 
free as possible from the constituents 
named, The solid fuels, having the speci- 
fied quality, and composed of pure carbon 
and ash or clinker, are (1) the non-sul- 
phurous anthracite, (2) the non-sulphurous 
charcoal, and (8) the non-sulphurous 
coke. Anthracite, unfortunately, is not 
favored by householders. Being very 
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dense, it is difficult to light and to keep 
burning, and it produces no cheery flame. 
The Englishman’s theory of what a house- 
hold fire should be was casually set forth 
by Dr. Johnson on his return from the 
Hebrides. ‘‘ Here am I,”’ said he, ‘‘ an 
Englishman, sitting by a coal fire.’’ * 
Coke makes a more cheery fire than an- 
thracite. It is eleaner to carry and to 
store than either anthracite or coal; but 
it requires more storage room, and is more 
difficult to light. Charcoal is the ideal 
smokeless fuel. Its general use in Paris 
explains the beauty of that town. The 
hydrocarbons from bituminous coals, 
which have blackened and disfigured the 
grandeur of our architecture, are absent 
from the atmosphere of Paris. Conse- 
quently, the buildings are not nearly so 
much discolored : they simply acquire, 
after centuries of exposure, the pleasant 
grayness of age, which, while adding dig- 
nity to graceful outline, does not wear 
away the carving of pilaster and column. 
Unfortunately, charcoal is not generally 
available in England. Our treasures of 
fuel are—not the oak and the yew, but— 
the carbonized wood of primeval times, 
deeply laid beneath the soil. We have, 
therefore, to seek a substitute which, 
while being smokeless and non-sulphur- 
ous, will give the luminous flame of bitu- 
minous coal, 

A substitute may be found in the gas 
obtainable from the distillation of bitu- 
minous coal. This gas, when properly 
used, has almost all the advantages, with- 
out any of the evils, of the coal fire. If 
purified properly, it is free from sulphur 
and ammonia. It is easily lit, and the 
heat thus produced, which it produces, is 
under perfect control. As Lord Salis- 
bury says, fuel gas is admirable ; but he 
thinks that its cost is great enough to pre- 
vent it from being generally adopted. 
The objection, I think, may be overcome. 

Before considering how the gaseous fuel 
may be reduced in price, let us estimate 
the value of the waste annually attributa- 
ble to the ordinary system of consuming 
bituminous coal. Some 13,000,000 of 
tons are burned in London yearly, About 
4,000,000 are utilized by the gas-manu- 
facturing companies ; 9,000,000 are 
burned in household and industrial fire- 





* Boswell’s Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides, 
p. 294, 
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grates. Each ton contains sufficient am- 
monia to produce, if treated with sulphuric 
acid, 22 to 28 lbs. of sulphate of am- 
monia. The total loss of this fertilizing 
agent is, therefore, say, 9,990 tons. As 
the price of sulphate of ammonia is £9 
10s, the ton, the monetary loss is £94,905 
every year. If we were less wasteful, we 
should not be so much obliged to ransack 
Chili and Peru for artificial manures. It 
is agreeable to learn that the nitrogenous 
matter in the 4,000,000 tons of coal which 
are used every year by the gas-manufac- 
turing companies is now being made a 
considerable source of revenue. ‘The 
value of sulphate of ammonia as a fertil- 
izer is now beyond dispute. Where nitro- 
gen has been deficient in the soil the ap- 
plication of 450 lbs. of sulphate of am- 
monia to each acre gave an increase of 
nearly four tons of potatoes. Sulphate 
of azimmonia, although not quite so active 
a fertilizer as nitrate, is held in the soil 
with greater tenacity. It contains 24 per 
cent. of ammonia, which is equal to 20 
per cent. of nitrogen. Then, there are 
the tarry hydrocarbon compounds, from 
which (thanks to the discovery of Kirk- 
ham and Perkins) beautiful aniline dyes 
can be extracted. The tar has been a 
source of such revenue to the gas com- 
panies that it may be seriously stated that 
every year there is more coloring matter 
sent into the atmosphere of London than 
would dye all the fabrics woven by Eng- 
lish looms within the same time. If we 
take the waste of the hydrocarbons to 
equal 20 per cent. of the fuel burned, we 
shall find that in the 9,000,000 of tons of 
coal burned in the metropolis 1,800,000 
tons of hydrocarbons are lost. In other 
words, some 16,000,000 cubie feet of rich 
hydrocarbons are every year uselessly 
thrown into the air of London, and the 
loss is £400,000. 

In the thriving States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, Nature has illustrated the ideal 
method of obtaining heat for the benefit 
of mankind. There the gaseous hydro- 
carbon is distilled by the internal heat of 
the earth from bituminous coal, or from 
naphtha deposits, in enormous volumes, 
and at high pressures, and is led for dis- 
tances of seventy miles and upward to 
cities and villages, where it is used for 
household and industrial purposes. The 
distributing mains are already nearly 3,000 
miles in length. The use of this natural 
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combustible gas in Pittsburg, once a town 
with a smoke cloud, has resulted in the 
clearing of the atmosphere, and has bright- 
ened the conditions of life. On the ex- 
haustion of the natural supply, artificial 
fuel gas will be used. Pittsburg realizes 
the household economy which gaseous 
fuel makes possible. 

If we are to follow the example of Pitts- 
bure, gas must be the fuel used in all Lon- 
don fire-grates. Establishing the system 
would involve the erection of a plant for 
the conversion of a great part of the 
9,000,000 tons of coal into a gaseous con- 
dition. The present plant of the London 
gas companies is capable, at high pressure, 
of converting some 15,000,000 tons. 
With the extension of the electric light, 
a great part of this plant would be avail- 
able for the production of heating gas. 
Writing in Zhe Standard, Mr. James 
Knowles proposed that the additional gas- 
producing plant should be set down out- 
side the boundaries of London.* Lectur- 


* By desire of Mr, Knowles the Editor has 
set forth the proposal in his own words :— 

‘* After ten days’ continuous misery and 
loss in health and spirits and property and 
life by London fog, any dream for deliverance 
may obtain a hearing from its victims, Will 
you permit me to tell my dream? Let the 
London County Council get powers from 
Parlizment to stop all coal from coming nearer 
to London than a certain distance off. At 
that distance let it all be converted into gas 
and coke in ordinary smoke-consuming re- 
torts, and in the form of gas and coke only, 
and not as ‘smoky coal,’ brought into town. 
Then let the gas be laid on by the Council to 
every house—small or big -for heating and 
for lighting, and charged for by a rate as the 
water supply is. The immediate result would 
be that all smoke, all soot, all ‘ blacks,’ and 
all black fogs, would be banished from Lon- 
don, We should still, of course, be liable to 
white conntry mists, but we should never have 
to use artificial light in the daytime, No fire- 
place or chimney need be structurally altered 
for this purpose, only a gas pipe pierced with 
a row of holes would have to be brought un- 
der the grate. Every fireplace which now 
holds coal conld be filled with a pennyworth 
of coke at a time, or with permanent ‘ nobbly 
bits’ of fireclay or asbestos. From any of 
these a few cubic feet of gas would bring out 
aroasting heat, The economy, especially to 
the poor, would be prodigious, even without 
counting the millions’ worth of property saved 
to the community from the ‘blacks’ in all 
shops and private houses, There would be 
ho more waste of fuel and time and temper, 
in laying and lighting fires and getting them 
to burn ; and no more waste of the fire itself 
fora moment more than really wanted, For 
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ing at Manchester, at Sheffield, and at 
Halifax, I have suggested that the gas- 
generating stations should be established 
in the centre of the coalfields of South 
Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and South Wales. 
The gas generated there would be con- 
ducted to the metropolis through high- 
pressure mains. The plan, I think, is 
sound, If it were adopted, the double 
journey of the coal trucks would be ren- 
dered unnecessary ; there would be no 
caituge, no middlemen’s or merchants’ 
profits, no loss of coal in transit, no re- 
duction of the value of the coal by expos- 
ure to various atmospheres. 

Let us examine the items of the cost 
that would be avoided by carrying cut the 
suggestion I have made. I deal with 
9,000,000 of tons of coal already spoken 
of, 


The cost of transmitting by rail 

9,000,000 tons of coal, an aver- 

age distance of 100 miles, at 

0.838d. a mile ... . . . £8,142,500 
The profit of middlemen and cart- 


ers is eslimated at 2s, a ton 900,000 
The profit of merchants at 1s. a 

Se es a a ee tee 450,000 

£4,492,500 

Lo 


These figures explain the heavy cost of 
coal in the metropolis. The value of the 
9,000,000 tons of fuel at the mouth of 
the pit would be not more than £2,250,- 
000 ; but the price in London increases 
the value to nearly £7,000,000. 

If my plan were adopted, all the proved 
arraugements in use in Pennsylvania for 
regulating the pressure and supply would 
be utilized. Near the metropclitan area, 
and at carefully-selected positions, con- 
tainers, from which the local distributing 
mains would be fed, would be provided. 


cooking it is convenience and cleanliness 
itself, The fire, too, would be always ready, 
night or day. Gas fires in open stoves and 
open chimneys, such as.already exist all over 
London, are completely healthy, give out no 
more smell or fumes than coal fires, and ven- 
tilate the room precisely in the same manner, 
They can and do, if gas enough be turned on, 
flame just as cheerfully and brightly as any 
coal fire newly poked, and need no tending. 
Many objections may, no doubt, be made to 
the realization of this dream (and, indeed, the 
washerwomen and undertakers might have a 
claim for compensation), but can any such ob- 
jections outweigh the objections to the black 
and stifling London fog, which now, year 
after year, is extending its dominion over us.”’ 
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The cost, including that of the gener. 
ating plant and the distributing mains, 
would probably not exceed £11,000,000. 
The monetary value of the clear saving to 
the citizens of London may be summa- 
rized as follows :— 


By residuals and hydrocarbons 
By railway freight portage, and in- 
termediate profits . ... 


£495,000 
3,548,950 


_ £4,043,950 


Total saving . 


This saving would enable fuel gas to be 
delivered to metropolitan and surburban 
consumers at a price less than that of coal ; 
and, after providing for a reasonable divi- 
dend on the cost of the plant and the 
mains, and for maintenance, it would leave 
a very large surplus for sanitary improve- 
ments, besides liquidating, in time, the 
cost of the London waterworks, 

It may not be generally known that 
most of the important public structures 
erected in the metropolis since the great 
fire of 1666, including St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, were paid for by the moneys received 
from the duty levied on coals brought into 
the City. The repeal of this duty has 
withdrawn annually a sum of nearly half 
a million from the revenues of the County 
Council, without reducing the cost of the 
coal to citizens. ‘Thus, if my scheme 
were adopted, the advantages of the Coal 
Dues would be recovered, and the County 
Council, relieving the dwellers in Greater 
London from scrious losses and discom- 
forts, would add to their exchequer vast 
sums with which to make other improve- 
ments. Most of the large provincial towns 
own the gas-making industries in them, 
and have realized considerable profits from 
their enterprise. The number of towns 
in Great Britain and Ireland owning gas- 
works is 175. The smallest municipality 
has the power to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to acquire its own gas supply. 
Strangely enough, the London County 
Council has still to obtain this privilege. 

The capital sunk in the eight works 
which at present supply London with wa- 
ter is nearly £14,000,000. That sum is 
almost the same as that which is sunk in 
the great metropolitan gas-werks, The 
dividend earned by the gas companies is 
as near as may be seven per cent. on the 
outlay. It would probably, therefore, 
require some £28,000,000 to acquire the 
gas-works, The London County Council 
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would have no difficulty in obtaining the 
amount at a rate of interest that would 
itself provide a margin of profit annually 
equal to a quarter of a million sterling, 
The possession of the Manchester gas- 
works by the Corporation of that town has 
enabled its Council to apply £1,000,000, 
the accumulated profits of the gas depart- 
ment, to carrying out important projects 
in sanitation. 
profit, Manchester has liquidated its gas- 
undertaking capital account by means of a 
sinking fund. Attempts have been made 
on behalf of the opponents of the Man- 
chester sinoke fog to persuade the Corpo- 
ration to encourage the use of gas by re- 
ducing its price to the cost of production. 
They will probably succeed. In Brad- 
ford, a comparatively small town, the price 
of gas is only 2s, 3d. the 1,000 cubic 
feet, with discounts varying from 24 to 
124 per cent.; yet in 1888 the profits on 
the gas-works were £18,000, and the town 
is lighted free of cost. This £18,000 is 
equivalent to a reduction of 4d, per £ on 
the rates. Last year Huddersfield, which 
is only a fortieth part of the size of Greater 
London, selling gas at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 
cubic feet, and providing free public light- 
ing, realized £30,000 from its gas depart- 
ment. Most of the other northern towns 
are equally well placed. The disadvan- 
tage of private ownership could have no 
more striking example than that which is 
furnished of Liverpool, where the gas is 
manufactured and supplied by a private 
company. Despite the proximity of that 
town to coalfields, the price of its gas is 
3s, per 1,000 cubic feet, and the town is 
heavily charged for public lighting. 

Fortunately for London, in the Act of 
1876 there was a wise clause making it a 
condition of the companies’ privilege that 
the percentage of profit made by any of 
them was to be dependent on the price of 
the gas supplied. It is said that gas com- 
panies evade the intention of the clause by 
laying out large sums in extension of plant. 
Whether this be true or not is of little 
moment. The clause has prevented ex- 
cessive dividends from being paid on the 
share capital, which dividends would have 
proportionately increased the capital value 
of the undertakings when compulsory put- 
chase is attempted. 

It would probably not be necessary to 
employ compulsory measures in order to 
obtain the general use of gas, for cooking, 


Besides this substantial - 
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lanndry-work, and heating, by London 
householders, Gas as a cooking fuel, 
even at the present price, has won its way 
into the good opinion of housewives, and 
but for its cost it would have already 
ousted its dirty rival from all the rooms 
in all the houses. Its applicability for 
thermo-dynamic purposes, by the aid of 
the gas-engine, would make electric light- 
ing economical. London life would be 
sweetened. Its light would be that of 
unimpeded solar rays in the day and the 
lovely glow of electricity at night. In 
the poorer parts of the town gas could be 
supplied by the penny-payment-meter sys- 


THE ART 


BY A. 


Inasmucu as the art of dining would be 
unattainable without considerable  profi- 
ciency in the ait of cooking, it has oc- 
curred to me that, &@ propos of my remarks 
touching the former subject last August, 
I might next say a few words concerning 
the present state of our cuzsine, and ex- 
amine our prospects in regard to the fu- 
ture ; for I think that it is possible to ap- 
proach the subject in a conversational man- 
ner without going into the wearisome de- 
tails of recipes, or technical mysteries, 
which, except perhaps to one in a thou- 
sand, cannot possibly be interesting. 

When we think of an artistic dinner, 
we think in French, do we not? There 
is, of course, every reason for our doing 
so. For although intelligent cookery was 
born and bred in Italy, France certainly 
stands out prominently as the country in 
which it was educated, and Paris for a 
couple of centuries at the least has been 
the alma mater of the best prufessors and 
students of scientific gastronomy. Wheth- 
er this will continue as long as the rising 
generation may be able to enjoy the good 
things of this world isa problem. Cer- 
tain it is, that the veritable cordon bleu is 
becoming a rara avis by no means easy 
to find, while the deterioration of Parisian 
culinary art-skill has for some little time 
past been a fact that none can dispute. 
Time was when the possession of a French 
cook in England indicated a ménage of 
very superior attainments, the happy own- 
ers of which enjoyed immunity from all 
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tem. Unfortunate and shivering creatures 
would drop pennies into a slot, and a 
cheerful fire would be warming them im- 
mediately. At present the poor have to 
pay an exorbitant price for their half-bun- 
dredweights of coal. Besides, they are 
frequently cheated. As many as forty 
convictions have been obtained in a little 
more than a week against small dealers 
who have trafficked in ‘* light-weight.’’ 
The London County Council could not 
undertake a work more beneficial than that 
of producing a gaseous and smokeless sub- 
stitute for the bituminous and dirty coal, 
—National Review, 


OF COOKING, 


KENNEY HERBERT, 


trouble in regard to their table, and fared 
with enlightened good taste every day. 
People have of late, however, been brought 
face to face with the plain truth that a 
French cook is not, as a matter of course, 
a chef, and that there are many preten- 
tious, well-paid impostors among us who 
are not as skilful as a thoroughly reliable 
Mary-Jane. Conversing once with an 
artist who at one time of his professional 
career had been a member of the Imperial 
establishment in the days of Napoleon the 
Third, to whose memory he was most 
loyal, I happened to mention that some 
friends of mine had secured the services of a 
Monsieur X. as chef, The professor shook 
his head, and remarked that he did not 
remember the name. So | went on to 
explain that the individual in question had 
passed his earlier days in the army, and 
had been taken prisoner at Sedan ; that 
at the expiration of his detention in Prus- 
sia he had turned his sword into a couteau 
de cuisine, and after a few years’ work at 
his new calling had appeared on the scene 
as a chef. ‘* Then,’’ replied my friend, 
his double layer of chins inflated, his heavy 
eyebrows highly arched, and his shoulders 
shrugged level with his ears, ‘* he cannot 
be chef: he may be covk of course—not 
more. For a chef the boy shall begin at 
twelve or fourteen years in a kitchen of 
the first rank, and clean the pot, then he 
shall advance by degrees, and by twenty- 
two years, if he have the ability, and has 
learned with diligence, he may gain his 
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brevet. Ah, sit! there are many cooks, 
but chefs—how few !’’ Thus we see that 
not only is a steady period of apprentice- 
ship usque ab lavatrind necessary, but that 
the pupil cannot expect to become a mas- 
ter unless his tuition has been of the best. 
Now it is notorious that Paris can no 
longer offer these exceptional educational 
advantages save to a very few. Various 
circumstances have conspired to bring this 
about : the national misfortunes of 1870- 
71, considerable sccial changes in the 
capital itself, and the largely increased 
demands of other countties. The best 
men now find such luctative employment 
away from France, that the talent which 
was formerly concentrated at. home is 
seattered abroad. England, it is said, at- 
tracts a good many able men, the best of 
whom are chiefly to be found in private 
houses ; America takes away others, and, 
of course, a large proportion find service 
with the Plutocracy of Europe. Except 
at a few special places then, the French 
cookery that comes within the reach of 
the of toAAoé is not at the present time of 
such rare excellence as from its costliness 
and pretension many are inclined to be- 
lieve. 

While this decadence has been gradually 
taking place at the fountain-head of the 
art of cooking, England, roused at last 
after centuries of torpidity, has been try- 
ing to cast off the slough of insular dog- 
matism and indifference in regard to food 
and feeding, and people, full of zeal for 
better things, have arisen, like the clever 
yet, idle boy, who for very shame pulls 
himself together, determined no longer to 
remain bottom of his form. This excel- 
lent awakening has now taken shape, and 
we have to congratulate ourselves upon the 
birth of an infant, as yet in swaddling- 
clothes, which has been christened ‘‘ The 
Anglo-French School of Cookery.”” Now, 
if those responsible for its appearance 


‘would only be careful, what an excellent 


future there might be before this little 
one. This is, however, more than a mere 
question of nursing and judicious nourish- 
ment. The child must not be allowed to 
attempt things beyond its strength, or to 
fiddle with things it does not understand ; 
and, as I said in my last paper, above all 
it must not be allowed to try to ruy before 
it has found what nurses call its ‘‘ walking 
feet.’? Let us look into this carefully. 
When a blend is decided upon in order to 
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improve the flavor and general character 
of a wine or spirit, the crucial point, of 
course, is the fixing of the relative propor- 
tions of the combination. We have a 
similar crux here, but in our case, per- 
haps, it is more a question for the grafter 
—which is it to be? Is the stock to be 
British and the scion French, or vice versa ? 
I think that the answer should be, speak- 
ing as if we were in a garden of roses, a 
judicious budding of Za France upon the 
strong Anglo-Saxon briar, “All that is 
good of our own national cuisine, concern- 
ing which I shall say a few words by-and- 
by, should be most studiously preserved, 
while as much of the French system as is 
desirable and suited to our resources should 
be introduced. Taking the latter first, 
wherein does the great strength of French 
cooking lie? Briefly summed up, it may 
be said, in a thorough knowledge of the 
values of all materials and their systematic 
arrangement—much as the painter knows 
and arranges the colors on his palette ; in 
the extraction scientifically of all that is 
savory, nourishing, and succulent from 
these materials, whereby nothing is wasted, 
much made out of little, and things pre- 
sented in an appetizing form that would 
otherwise be unpalatable ; in a keen ap- 
preciation of the intense importance of 
cleanliness, not merely of the kitchen, the 
batterie de cuisine, and all belonging 
thereto, but in the nicest treatment of 
delicate foodstuffs in the course of their 
preparation ; in the intelligent use of many 
utensils which are little appreciated in the 
English kitchen ; in the cultivation of the 
faculty of patience, whereby no step ina 
toilsome process is scamped or slurred 
over; and in throwing into the werk such 
sympathy and personal interest that the 


question of trouble never even suggests 


itself. These characteristics were doubt- 
less evolved by various circumstances, but 
the chief incentive in the origin certainly 
was the possession, generally speaking, of 
very inferior materials—especially in re- 
gard to animal food—which, to satisfy 
the naturally refined taste of the nation, 
demanded infinite attention and scientific 
assistance, Matters have improved con- 
siderably of late years with reference to 
the quality of the food-supply in Paris, 
but the practice of assisting it, confirmed 
by habitual custom, has in no way been 
toned down. At all events, the modern 
tendency of French art with us is to over- 
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do this, as I hope presently toshow. Eng- 
Jand, on the other hand, seems to have 
been absolutely bandicapped by her goodly 
heritage of fish, flesh, and game ; things 
so excellent in themselves, indeed, that 
even ignorant treatment could hardly rob 
them of their virtues. The national taste, 
never of a very fastidious type, was pasily 
gratified with simple fare provided that 
the quality of the meat was beyond ques- 
tion, that it was plainly cooked, and that 
there was enough of it. Sowers who at- 
tempted to sow the good seed of French 
gastronomy in English soil found that it 
fell on stony ground. The voice of the 
scientist appealed but to a very small por- 
tion of the community, and good disciples 
were alone obtained among people whose 
taste had been educated up to a higher 
standard than that of their neighbors. At 
length, however, the outlook has bright- 
ened considerably ; facilities of travelling 
abroad have brought forth good fruit, and 
Mr. Cook (odd coincidence !) has probably 
done more to educate the British palate 
than any crusader in print or on platform 
against the gastronomical benightedness 
of the Anglo-Saxon, 

Next in regard to the means whereby 
the engraftment of the French and English 
systems is to be practically accomplished. 
Sir Henry Thompson, while speaking in 
Food and Feeding as encouragingly as he 
ean of the good work that may be dene 
by our new schools of cookery, exposes in 
a few significant words the stumbling-block 
of British enterprise in the direction of 
culinary reform :— 

Hitherto (writes he), the practice of cooking 
has been merely a resource for wage-getting 
among ignorant women who took to it at haz- 
ard, and acquired such traditions as pertained 
to the kitchen they have happened to enter, 
Still further, until it is recognized in this 
country as a profession which a man with 
some education and natural taste can exer- 
cise, we must be content to rank below other 
countries in rearing artists of the first order. 


Now this most accurate view of the case 
gives rise to an interesting questicn. 
When did man cease and woman begin to 
practise the art of cooking in England ? 
We all know that in our earlier history 
both cooks and scullions were men.  Pie- 
turcs of old-time festivals are familiar to 
us in which the ‘‘ boar’s head’’ is repre- 
sented as being cariied, with loud acclaim, 
by the head cook, followed by the kitchen 
staff—all of them men. At the legendary 
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bestowal of knighthood upon Sir Loin by 
the ‘‘ Merry Monarch’’ the joint is shown 
as having been placed before his Majesty 
by a master cook supported by his knaves, 
In all countries where cooking is good you 
find that men are the le: ading practitio ners. 
Even in the East, where culinary skill is 
intuitive and merely requires leading 
aright, the cooks are men. Why, then, 
came it to pass that in England the paper 
cap has for upward of a century been worn 
by the baker and pastrycook alone? How 
and whensoever this happened, and the 
English man abdicated the kitchen in favor 
of the other sex, he certainly bequeathed 
to his successors his masculine John-bovine 
characteristics. We have only to watch 
the actions of the ordinary English cook 
—I speak of the class, admitting, of 
course, that there are bright individual 
exceptions—to be forced to confess that 
there is an inbred rough national way with 
her which is fatal to the attainment of any 
high degree of excellence. She sets about 
her task in the same manner as she scrubs 
her floor—with vigorous determination, 
looking upon it as ‘* a job that’s got to be 
done, so the sooner it’s knocked off the 
better.’ And oh! the obstinacy of those 
‘* traditions.” It is, we know, a very 
difficult thing to reclaim any one who in 
the practice of art has grown up in a con- 
firmed bad habit. We see-this especially 
in painting, and in music both vocal and 
instrumental, What, then, is to be done 
with a cook who has unfortunately ac- 
quired the many bad habits of the English 
school of cooking? It is certainly of no 
use whatever to send her to an atelier of 
the latest enlightenment to learn how to 
achieve a few ‘‘ smart entrées,’’ for this 
will only raise her self-estimation both 
professionally and _ financially, without 
striking at the root of her inherently false 
training and erroneous proclivities, She 
may pick up a special dish or two perhaps, 
and return with a thin ae of new 
Anglo French veneer, but beneath the 
lacquer the ‘‘ traditions’’ will remain un- 
shaken. And what thank have ye if she 
be still wasteful, and not strictly clean in 
petty details; if she still put valuable 
materials ‘‘ down the sink,’’ and is ** wor- 
rited’’ if peradventure the preparation of 
such and such a thing demand no little 
patience and time? This diabolical ha- 
tred of trouble is the cardinal sin of the 
English kitchen, The readiness with 
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which Mary-Jane will fall back upon any 
subterfuge, ‘‘ that’ll do just as will,’’ is 
eloquent of sad national ineptitude, and 
shows that she is not really in sympathy 
with her calling. ‘‘ My! what a lot of 
trouble you do take,’’ exclaimed a very 
worthy woman with whoin I was working 
once upon a time, the ‘* high art’’ demon- 
stration in which I was engaged being 
nothing more than the possibility of minc- 
ing parsley without employing fingers 
(tainted with onion perhaps) in the proc- 
ess, She was somewhat hurt too, I re- 
member, at my raising an objection to her 
facile method of buttering some darioles, 
which she accomplished with the index 
finger of her right hand. I do not ven- 
ture to state that this is the common way 
in vogue, but I fear that it is sometimes 
done even by educated cooks from whom 
better and cleaner things might be ex- 
pected. The woman to whom I have al- 
luded was in all other respects most clean- 
ly, and would have as soon thought of 
permitting a cobweb or a particle of dust 
to be found in her kitchen as to have ap- 
peared before her mistress in a cap or 
aprop of questionable tidiness. She was 
only the victim of those ‘‘ traditions.’’ 
My objection to any toleration of the pre- 
cept which ordains that ‘‘ fingers were 
made before forks’? may appear to some 
readers to be dypersensitive, but I feel 
convinced that the principle is sound, one 
indeed that should be inculcated from the 
earliest days of a young cook’s training. 
On these grounds | take exception to culi- 
nary instruction which directs the student, 
when preparing cutlets of pounded meats 
set in moulds, to ‘‘ make a little hole in 
the centre of each with the finger’’ for the 
introduction of the moistening sauce. 
Why not use the handle of a small spoon ? 
But touching our cook’s aversion to the 
taking of trouble: I once served on the 
staff of a General Officer in India who, for 
an amateur, had picked up a large store 
of useful culinary knowledge. He hada 
native servant, a Madrassi, whom he had 
carefully brought up from callow youth 
to riper years, and had instructed dili- 
gently in the art of cooking. This ser- 
vant, by the way, had ‘‘ seen service,’’ 
for he attended his master throughout the 
Mutiny campaign, including Outram’s de- 
fence of Lucknow ; and once, when re- 
proved for the foolhardy manner in which 
he brought the little dole which consti- 
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tuted the captain’s luncheon to a certain 
outpost, passing en route through a wither. 
ing fire upright and apparently unmoved, 
he calmly replied, ‘‘ What, sir! master’s 
tiffin must bring it the priiperly eae 
due course of time the General returned 
to England, taking with him his faithful 
‘Samuel,’’ and proceeded to stay with a 
sister, who had a fine house and large es- 
tablishment. On the first evening the 
clear soup was by no means up to the 
General’s standard, and his sister noticing 
this, there followed a little conversation, 
the upshot of which was that it was ar- 
— that ‘f Samuel’’ should shaw Mary- 
Jane how to sailin a really good consommé 
the next day. This was accomplished 
most successfully ; so the fullowing morn- 
ing the mistress of the house went with 
no little satisfaction to the kitchen and 
cheerfully observed, ‘‘ Now that you have 
seen how the nice clear soup which I have 
so long wanted is made, cook, 1 hope we 
shall always have it in future.’’ Upon 
which Mary-Jane drew herself up resent- 
fully and observed, ‘‘ Me, ma’am! me 
make that soup! ’Ow hever can I a’while 
for to do it? Why the black man stood 
hover that blesséd stock-pot the ’ole of 
the morning !’’ Then followed an epit- 
ome of the multifarious dutics of her 
handmaidens and herself between nine 
o’clock and noon, which clearly estab- 
lished the fact that ‘* Samuel’s’’ process 
did not ‘‘ come within the reach of prac- 
tical politics,’? and the mistress had no 
alternative but to abandon the subject. 
Now here was a case of triply braized 
English detestation of anything trouble- 
some. The skimming of the stock-pot, 
and the careful retarding of ebullition till 
all scum has been removed—the prelimi- 
nary task so essential in crder to secure 
the limpidity of an artistic consommé—by 
no means occupies ‘‘the whole of the 
morning.’’ This, of course, is precisely 
the sort of exaggeration to be expected 
from the self-satisfied ignoramus who has 
no desire to go out of her way to improve, 
who in reality resents with bitterness any 
trespassing in ‘‘ her’’ kitchen, and has no 
intention of ‘‘ working her fingers to the 
bone’’ in any culinary *‘ new-fangled job’’ 
whatever—ay, even if she be ‘‘ passing 
rich on forty pounds a year !’’ When we 
think of these things, surely it would 
seem hopeless ever to do much with a 
class so habitually unsympathetic and in- 
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appreciative. The only thing to be done 
apparently is to begin at the beginning, 
to catch our cooks quite young, and bring 
them up beyond the reach of ‘* traditions”’ 
in a practical school where the course is 
not hurried, and they are taught step by 
step in the manner alluded to by my friend 
the chef. Habit in art, whether for good 
or for evil, is caught by the intelligent 
young mind very quickly ; it is, there- 
fore, essentially necessary that the girl- 
student’s ideas should be moulded by pro- 
ficient hands, and that she should never 
see slovenly work, nor be allowed to choose 
the ‘‘ quickest way’’ if by any chance 
that method entail questionable manipu- 
lations and makeshifts over which the nice- 
ly minded would fain draw a curtain. 

In addition to its obstructive effect upon 
culinary progress, the practice of the fine 
ait of evading trouble is the cause of de- 
terioration in regard to a branch of cook- 
ery in which English women used formerly 
to excel, There are, we know, several 
modern appliances which have for their 
object the simplification of Jabor in the 
kitchen. Among them there is the ven- 
tilated oven, which for many things is an 
excellent contrivance. As ill luck will 
have it, however, it has become Mary- 
Jane’s repertorium for everything ; the 
‘jack and screen’’ have been set aside, 
and the consequence is that roasting prop- 
er, i.e. before the fire, unless firmly in 
sisted upon, is passing out of fashion in 
the kitchens of moderate establishments, 
The prime joint ‘‘ roasted to a turn” was, 
we all know, in time past, the piece de ré- 
sistance of our national cuisine, and is still 
io be enjoyed at clubs, certain hotels, and 
the good old English taverns and chop- 
houses which have not yet been swept 
away with Temple Bar, Northumberland 
HTouse, and other old London landmarks. 
At these places there is, of course, a spe- 
cial roasting apparatus with every appli- 
ance necessary to produce the ‘‘ joint’’ 
at its best. It is chiefly at private houses 
that oven-roasting is carried on. What 
with watching and keeping up the fire, 
regulating the proper distance, maintain- 
ing the constant basting, and so on, roast- 
ing is obviously a much more troublesome 
business, No wonddr, then, that ‘‘ cook’’ 
considers it far preferable ‘‘ to put it in 
the oven and have done with it.’’ In the 
case of game, poultry, ducks, etc., the 
practice of baking is wholly to be con- 
Nrw Serres.—Vou, LVII., No. 1. 6 
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demned. It is not uncommon to hear a 
connoisseur ask how it is that a roast fowl 
with the peculiar ‘‘ je-ne sais-quot’’ of the 
Parisian poulet réti cannot be obtained in 
England ; and most people are prepared 
to admit that the French beat us in the 
preparation of poultry for the table. Per- 
haps one of the chief reasons is that in 
Paris the bird is cooked by a rétisseur, 
whose only business it is, & da broche be- 
faze a charcoal fire, not to mention other 
little attentions before and during the 
operation. 

And this leads me to the consideration 
of the good points of English cooking— 
as it was—which may be thus briefly 
summed up: Excellent thick soups ; the 
well-roasted joints of beef, mutton, and 
lamb aforesaid; specially well-dressed 
game on its own merits ; very tasty little 
savories, including ‘‘ toasts,’’ and a large 
répertoire of good ‘* sweets,” as our grand- 
mothers called them, of which perhaps the 
nice plain puddings remain to this day as 
pre-eminently national Of these spécial- 
e¢és our fine rich and sustaining turtle, 
hare, game (of sorts), mock turtle, oxtail, 
etc., have provoked French sneers for 
many along day. Gouffé describes them 
as being a meal in tuemselves, and mucna 
too substantial to come up to his standard 
of what a soup should be. And this is 
undoubtedly correct, except at certain 
times and places. Still, could we not cry 
Roland to his Oliver, and point to the de- 
licious Parisian disque, which is surely as 
deadly in its action on the appetite for the 
rest of a dinner as our sapid hare soup, or 
thick turtle? Touching the cooking of 
vegetables, it is, to be sure, the fashion 
to cry down the old English school of 
cookery ; nevettheless just judges are in- 
clined to say that this is not fair. There 
are, of course, a number of entremets de 
légumes, some of which are still unknown, 
and some but recently acquired in Eng- 
land ; but for the plain treatment of gar- 
den produce, especially the potato, a good 
English cook has always been able to held 
her own with her French neighbor. The 
mere existence in the Parisian menu of 
petits pois & l’anglaise is a compliment to 
her skill. As to fish, if we except boiling 
(the least desirable of all methods), and 
perhaps broiling, we have always becn 
rather weak. In frying, the English cook 
is only just learning to distinguish be- 
tween work that should be dcne in the 















































































riture kettle, and work that should be 
done in the sauté pan. Stewing seems to 
have been confined to eels, of which our 
cooks have long been able to present a 
good dish. Fish au gratin they rarely at- 
tempted, while the cooking of one & Ja 
broche appears to have passed away since 
good Mr. Isaak Walton discoursed so pleas- 
antly as to how a fish could be made ‘‘a 
most excellent dish of meat’’ by this proc- 
ess. But where Mary-Jane invariably 
crumbled to pieces was in the concoction 
of a sauce to accompany it, even if her 
fish were otherwise well served. This in- 
capacity claimed her for its own through- 
out the whole course of her business, and 
small blame to her, for came she not of a 
nation credited with the possession of 
** fifty religions and one sauce’? Sauce- 
making seems to have been a special branch 
in the art of cooking which Gastrxa re- 
served for Parisian artists to whom alone 
she revealed its mysteries, 


On devient cuisinier, 
On devient rétisseur, 
On nait saucier, 


said some witty gourmet, aptly correcting 
Brillat-Savarin, who gave the palm to the 
roétisseur, ‘*“ It is natural,’? we read in 
Food and Feeding, *‘ that French cuisine 
should be essentially distinguished for its 
sauces, by which it adorns and transforms 
material in itself somewhat uninteresting 
and uninviting ;’’ and if a student were 
asked to define the difference between the 
British and Gallic schoo!s in a sentence 
concisely, he could hardly do better than 
quote this extract. Sach preparations as 
we had might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand ; among them bread sauce for 
game and poultry, oyster sauce ordained 
certainly to assist cod, and mint sauce for 
lamb, being given the first places, For 
the rest, the less said the better. I spe- 
cially indict the far-famed lobster sauce, 
which for many a bygone year— did I hear 
that a sporadic case of it had occurred in 
1892 ?—was highly esteemed as the proper 
accompaniment of boiled salmon! What 
gigantic Philistine was primarily answer- 
able for thus attempting to pile Ossa on 
the summit of Pelion is not recorded, I 
believe, by the Society of Antiquaries, 
but it is a matter of consolation to us to 
know that many just persons are now try- 
ing to forget that they ever admitted that 
this most luscious composition was possi- 
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ble with the king of rich fishes. It must 
have attained its acmé at the time when 
her Majesty’s subjects rejoiced in gorgeous 
velvet-pile carpets portraying Brobding- 
nagian tulips and pconies, wore splendid 
ornaments, bracelets, earrings, and the 
like in pure gold, and marshalled their 
food in *‘ grand divisions’’ in massive sil- 
ver ‘* services’’ on their ‘‘ festive boards ;’’ 
when the voice of Maple had not been 
heard, Art pottery and glass had not been 
developed, and Liberty silks and floral 
decoration were in the womb of futurity. 

Well, the moment it departed from its 
thoroughly ‘‘ good plain’’ vantage-ground, 
with a banquet in view, the tendency to 
make things as rich and creamy as_possi- 
ble was the prevailing error of the old 
English scheol, and the modern Anglo- 
French zealots, to judge from what we 
see, are, as I before pointed out, running 
in much the same groove, notwithstanding 
that their extravagance is introduced to us 
beneath the cloak of fine new Gallic phrase- 
vlogy. There is an unwhdlesome desire 
prevalent apparently to improve every- 
thing, heedless of anv consideration wheth- 
er the food in question might not be very 
much better left alone. If a bond fide 
French artist happen thus to commit him- 
self—and some of them certainly do in 
London—depend upon it it is because he 
thinks that it is only by so doing that he 
can propitiate de got anglais, To this 
alone at least can be attributed the awful 
combinations too often placed before us, 
in which excellent things are so completely 
overpowered by their complicated sur- 
roundings that their presence in the med- 
ley can in no way be recognized. These 
are the rocks toward which the Anglo- 
French school of cooking is fast drifting. 
We do not want any very elaborate work 

—at present, at all events. We ought to 
be contented with a careful study of the 
scientific method of accomplishing each 
branch of the art of cooking, without at- 
teinpting at the same time to learn a hun- 
dred different soups and sauces, half a 
dozen new ‘ smart entrées’’ a week, and 
an equal number of fancy dishes sweet and 
savory. Little and. good should be our 
guiding principle, and every care should 
be taken to avoid the charge of chatlatan- 
ism. The English cook will require time 
to acquire the “good characteristics of the 
French school that I have described, and 
to master the grammar of the art. A 
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good clear soup as a guide to all of them, 
the fundamental sauces and their deriva- 
tives, and a few nice entrées and entremets 
should suffice, with the other instruction 
I have indicated, till she can begin to 
think out things for herself. Take a 
couple of very simple examples of our 
backwardness at the present time: look 
carefully at the glaze on pieces de boeuf, 
tongues, and other cold meats displayed 
in the provision departments at our vari- 
ous justly popular Stores, and note the un- 
tutored manner in which it is applied, that 
there is too much of it, and that in some 
eascs a terrible beetrooty red tint is being 
substituted for warm brown in the clumsy 
smearing. Observe also the shapelessness 
and lack of finish in the croguettes which 
they erroneously call rissoles, and com- 
pare them with those turned out by a good 
French cook whose skill in details we 
think we have acquired. These matters 
appertain to the a Bc of the art of cook- 
ing, and till we know our alphabet, how 
on earth can we possibly talk and think in 
French ? 

Throughout these remarks I need hardly 
say that [ have not for one moment con- 
templated the possibility of introducing 
what a French professor means by the 
term ‘‘ la haute cuisine’ to the English 
cook, To think of such a thing would be 
a mere waste of time; and people who 
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cherish the hope that the highest attain- 
ment of the Gallic artist will presently 
come within the reach of Mary Jane, and 
that, like him, she will soon become a 
composer of masterpieces, are cherishing 
achimera. All that we can hope to do is 
to raise her from the level she has at pres- 
ent reached to that of a very sound well- 
taught cook, With this we must be con- 
tented, for we cannot hope to educate her 
beyond that standard. To climb to the 
topmost branches of the art requires not 
only the highest cultivation, but natural 
gifts and inspirations. If, as Sir Henry 
Thompson says, ‘‘ men of some education 
and natural taste take to it as a profes- 
sion’’—and I would venture to say edu- 
cated women of taste too—working at the 
subject pari passu with their earlier teach- 
ing in other matters exactly as do those 
who decide on choosing a_ professional 
career in painting or in music—devoting 
all their energy to the study, spending 
money in securing the best tuition, and 
travelling to the acknowledged head-cen- 
tres of the art—some may become masters, 
but only some. For let us acknowledge 
the fact, that as f the struggle for emi- 
nence in the higher arts, so in this, the 
competitor contends in a race out of which 
many fall back beaten, and that, after all, 
‘* there are many cooks, but chefs—how 


few !’’—Nineteenth Century. 
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Ture are probably more associations, 
both historical and literary, connected with 
Covent Garden and its immediate neigh- 
borhood than with any other part of Lon- 
don. The district has special attractions 
for the lovers of art and letters, In its 
church of St. Paul lie buried the author 
of ** Hudibras,’’ Macklin the actor, Dr. 
Wolcot of ‘‘ Peter Pindar’’ notoriety, and 
many others of note. In what is now the 
Falstaff Club, famous of old as ‘‘ Evans’s,”’ 
lived in times long gone by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Denzil Holles of parliamentary 
fame. Mrs. Cibber, Rowe, and Garrick 
lived in King Street. Near James Street 
was the residence of Sir James Thornhill, 
the painter, whose daughter eloped with 
the despised Hogarth. Lely and Kneller 
both lived in the Piazza. In Russell 
Street was the bookshop of Tom Davies— 


On my life, 

That Davies hath a very pretty wife— 
wherein took place that famous introduc- 
tion of Boswell to the great Samuel. Op- 
posite Davies’s shop was ‘* Tom’s’’ coffee- 
house, which, like the bookshop, was a 
favorite haunt of Johnson and Goldsmith, 
and other men of letters. On the other 
side of the street was ‘‘ Button’s,” famous 
in the early part of the last century as the 
chosen meeting-place of Addison and his 
circle, 

A few doors from ‘‘ Tom’s,’’ at the 
corner where Russell Street meets Bow 
Street, stood the most celebrated of all the 
coffee-houses, known as ‘‘ Will’s,’’ from 
the name of its original proprietor, Will- 
iam Urwin. The coffee-room in which 
the wits of the Restoration era and suc- 
ceeding years were wont to meet was on 
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the first oor. There for many years Dry- 
den held undisputed sway, as the leader 
of literary fashion and, in Cibber’s words, 
the arbiter of critical disputes. The exact 
year when Will’s first opened its hospitable 
doors is unknown. Perhaps the earliest 
mention of the coffee-house is to be found 
in Mr. Pepys’s diary—entry of 3d Febru- 
ary, 1664, wherein that lover of gossip 
notes :— 

“ In Covent Garden to-night, going to fetch 

home my wife, I stopped at the great coffee- 
house there, where I never was before ; where 
Dryden, the poet I knew at Cambridge, and 
all the wits of the town, and Harris the player, 
and Mr. Hoole of our College. And had I had 
time then, or could at other times, it will be 
good coming thither ; for there, I perceive, is 
very witty and pleasant discourse.” 
This early notice shows that Dryden, who 
at that time had published little poetry 
beyond the ‘* Astreea Redux,’’ and whose 
fi:st play, the ‘* Wild Gallant,’’ had only 
been out a year, was already recognized as 
aman of light and leading. From this 
time till within a short period of his 
dzath, thirty-seven years later, Dryden con- 
tinued to be the ruling spirit among the 
wits of all kinds and degrees who frequent- 
ed the Russell Street coffee-house, and dis- 
cussed poets and poetry to the accompani- 
ments of dishes of tea and coffee, fortified 
sometimes by more potent liquors. 

The theatre of these wit combats pre- 
sents a strange appearance when looked at 
from a modern point of view. Entrance 
to a coffee-house was open to every one 
who could pay the modest price, one 
penny, demanded for a dish of the favor- 
ite beverage. An anonymous poct of 
1690 describes— 

Grave wits, who, spending farthings four, 
Sit, smoke, and warm themselves an hour ; 
Or modish town-sparks, drinking chocolate, 

With beaver cocked, and laughing loud, 

To be thought wits among the crowd, 

Or sipping tea, while they relate 

Their evening’s frolic at the Rose, 


At the coftee-house the news was dis- 
cussed, rumors were invented, scandal 
aired, and assignations made. Letters 
were received and kept for known custom- 
ers. Swift used to find his letters from 
Stella in the frame of the giass behind the 
bar of the St. James’s coffee-house. Har- 
ley, afterward Earl of Oxford, saw one of 
Stella’s letters one day in that conspicuous 
position, and asked Swift how long he 
had learned the trick of writing to him- 
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self. Stella wrote a hand very closely re- 
sembling Swift’s own. 

The floor of a coffee-room was divided 
into boxes similar to those that still linger 
in a few taverns and hostelries that pre- 
serve a flavor of times gone by. Behind 
a bar sat enshrined the ‘‘ idols,’’ as a cor- 
respondent of the Spectator terms the bar- 
maids, whose manners and customs, espe- 
cially their fondness for flirtation and 
bar-worship—the chief grievance with 
this correspondent, who was probably 
either old or ugly —have their counterparts 
at the present day beneath more preten- 
tious roofs. Tom Brown describes the 
** idols’’ as ‘fa Charming Phillis or two, 
who invite you by their amorous glances 
into their smoky territories.’” The 
crusty Spectator complained that great 
difficulty in getting served was expetri- 
enced by those who did not respond to 
the amorous glances, or who wished to 
pass their time otherwise than in ogling 
and worshipping the charming Phillises at 
the bar, 

The walls of the coffee-house were hung 
with advertisements and bills in gilt 
frames, setting forth the virtues of a 
great variety of quack medicines : golden 
clixiis, tinctures, electuaries, beautifying 
waters, nectar and ambrosia, popular pills, 
liquid snuff, dentritices, and lozenges were 
among the many concoctions which ap- 
pealed in high-flown terms to the credulity 
of the fieqnenters of the house, 

Such were the surroundings amid which 
Dryden held his literary court. From the 
reminiscences of various writers who had 


attended ** Will’s” in their youth, some , 


materials may be gathered for a mental 
picture of the poet as he sat on his coffee- 
house throne. In the earlier days of his 
London career he wore a plain suit of 
Norwich drugget, but when he beeame 
better known he advanced, says a cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1745, ‘‘ toasword and Chedreux wiy.’’ 
What a ‘‘ Chedreux’’ wig was is some- 
what uncertain, but it was probably one 
of the large flowing wigs of the then 
French style brought into fashion here at 
the Restoration, and named after the 
maker, Oldham, in his ‘‘ Third Satire 
of Juvenal,’’ has :— 

Their Chedreux perruques, and those vanities, 
Which those and they of old did so despise. 


Pope was taken as a boy to ‘* Will’s’’ to 
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see Dryden, then within a year of his 
death, and years afterward described him 
as ‘‘ plump, of a fresh color, with a down 
look, and not very conversable.” The 
poet occupied a big arm-chair, which in 
winter was placed in a cosey corner by the 
fire, and in summer was moved to the bal- 
cony. 

There for nearly forty years Dryden 
was accustomed to spend his after-dinner- 
hours, settling literary disputes, and tak- 
ing the lead among the wits and lesser 
lights who gathered round his chair. He 
was a great taker of snuff, which, accord- 
ing to a rather doubtful statement of Ma- 
Jone, he made himself ; and visitors at- 
tracted to ‘* Will’s’? by Diyden’s fame, 
as well as the more humble of the regular 
attendants, were accustomed to boast of 
having succeeded in obtaining a pinch of 
snuff from the poet’s box. ‘* His su- 
premacy, indeed,’’ says Scott, ‘‘ seems to 
have been so effectually established that a 
‘pinch out of Dryden’s snuff box’ was 
equal to taking a degree in that academy 
of wit.”’ 

Dryden’s attentions were not always re- 
paid with gratitude. Among the fre- 
quenters of ‘* Will's”? were two young 
men, afterward well known to fame— 
Matthew Prior and Charles Montagu, later 
the Earl of Halifax. In 1687 they jointly 
published ‘* The Hind and the Panther 
transversed to the story of the Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse,’’ a witty bur- 
lesque of Dryden’s famous poem. The 
poet had been kind at ‘‘ Will’s’’ to the 
two parodists, and is said to have felt 
acutely their ingratitude, and even to have 
been moved to tears. It was a few years 
before this, in the winter of 1679, that Dry- 
den, passing through Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, on his way home from ** Will’s,’’ 
was the victim of a brutal and cowardly 
assault by a gang of miscreants instigated 
and paid by the profligate Earl of Roches- 
ter, who had formerly been the poet’s 
friend and patron. The noble earl had 
found himself very faithfully, but not at 
all flatteringly, described in some vigor- 
ous lines in the ‘* Essay on Satire’’ of the 
Earl of Mulgrave, published anonymously, 
but by general report attributed to Dry- 
den. 


“ Mean in each action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners themselves are mischievous in 
him ; 
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A gloss he gives to ev’ry foul design, 
And we must own his very vices shine,” 


These lines, with others of similar tenor, 
struck home, and his lordship took his re- 
venge characteristically—‘‘ mean in each 
action” —by hiring bullies to savagely 
cudgel the reputed poet on his way home. 

Among the frequenters of ‘* Will’s,’’ 
besides Dryden and the lesser fry of wor- 
shippers and wits, were the two famous 
dramatists, Congreve and Wycherley. 
Congreve, from the time of his first ap- 
pearance in London society, was a high 
favorite with Dryden ; and Wycherley ap- 
pears at times, from a letter of Walter 
Moyle addressed to John Dennis, to have 
occupied the presidential chair at ‘* Will’s.”’ 
The renown of the famous coffee-house 
began to decline with the advent of the 
18th century. Dryden died in 1700: 
about the same time Congreve retired 
from public life, and disdainfully ex- 
changed literature for elegance and the 
profession of a gentleman, while Wycher- 
ley, although he lived to 1715, was show- 
ing how dishonored and dishonorable old 
age could be. 

The decline of the fame of ‘* Will’s’’ 
laid the honse and its frequenters more 
open to the attacks of their enemies. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, the indefatigable 
writer of epics, aimed the rather point- 
less shafts of his ‘‘ Satyr against Wit’’ 
chiefly at the habitués of the Russell 
Street coffee-house, where he said this 
plague of wit first began. Blackmore at- 
tacked in this satire pretty impartially 
nearly all the well-known men of letters of 
his day. Swift, who did not know the 
house till after the death of Dryden, says 
in his bitter way, that the worst conversa- 
tion he ever remembered to have heard in 
his life was that at ‘‘ Will’s”’ coffee-house ; 
and he goes on to describe the so called 
wits who assembled there as “‘ five or six 
men who had writ plays, or at least pro- 
logues, or had share in a miscellany,’’ 
while their audience was a set of ‘* young 
students from the inns of court, or the uni- 
versities, who, at due distance, listened 
to these oracles, and returned home with 
great contempt for their Jaw and phiiloso- 
phy, their heads filled with trash, under 
the name of politeness, criticism, and 
belles-lettres.’’ Swift’s splenetic pen was 
probably hardly fair either to the wits or 
their audience. 
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In a few years’ time the literary attrac- 
tions of ‘* Will’s” began to pale before 
those of the gaming-table and the dice- 
bex. Steele, in the Introduction to the 
Tatler, says that all accounts of poetry 
will come from ‘* Will’s’’ coffee-house, 
but he goes on to complain of the altera- 
tion that had taken place since Dryden’s 
time, and laments that where formerly 
were seen in the hands of every man songs, 
epigrams, and satires, there were now only 
packs of cards, and instead of discussions 
on expression and style, only disputes 
about the game. Ned Ward says ‘*‘ there 
was great shaking of the elbow at Will’s 
about ten.” Defoe, writing a few years 
later in his ‘‘ Journey through England,”’ 
gives a more favorable account of the 
place, and shows that cards and dice had 
not entirely supplanted the earlier attrac- 
tions of the coffee-house, for at Will’s, he 
says, there is playing at Picket and the 
best of conversation till midnight. 

Addison mentions, in the first number 
of the Spectator, his occasional visits to 
*¢ Will’s,’’ but he soon transferred his 
patronage to ‘‘ Button’s’? on the other 
side of the street, which was opened about 
1712. Button had been* employed in 
Addison’s household. The old servant 
was naturally patronized by his former 
master, who brought with him his circle 
of literary and political friends, and con- 
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sequently ‘* Button’s’’ soon became the 
chief place of resort for men of letters and 
politicians of the Whig persuasion. Lit- 
tle is known of the history of ‘* Will’s’’ 
after this time. It was either soon closed, 
or it dragged ona humbler existence, with 
nothing special to distinguish it from the 
numerous coffee-houses that ministered to 
the social necessities of the times. 

One other literary association with 
** Will’s,’’ or at least with its site, may 
be noted. In the house that stands where 
once Will Urwin’s coffee-room focussed 
the literary life of London, Charles Lamb 
and his sister lodged for six years—from 
1817 to 1825. In these lodgings, which 
Lamb described to Miss Wordsworth as 
situated in ‘‘ the individual spot I like best 
in all this great city,’’ were written the 
Elia essays of the first series—the cream 
of their author’s literary work. Lamb 
was a thorough Londoner, and familiarly 
acquainted with all the associations that 
cluster round so many of the houses and 
streets in the immediate neighborhood of 
Covent Garden, and doubtless his sojourn 
in the Russell Street house was sweetened 
by the recollection of the many famous 
men who in times gone by had gathered 
beneath its predecessor’s roof, and of the 
good and abundant talk to which the older 
walls had echoed.— Temple Bar, 
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A DrALoaue. 


BY VERNON LEE. 


I. 


Tuey had entered the church of Fiesole 
just as the Candleinas procession was de- 
scending the steps of the chancel and wind- 
ing through the nave below : seminarist 
boys in black skirts and white surplices in 
front, canons in various purples—from 
violet to brown—behind ; the lights of 
their tapers yellow in the dim daylight, 
against the pale gray stone. Baldwin was 
under the spell, due to boyhood passed in 
the still pontifical Rome, which the cere- 
monies of the Catholic Church invariably 
threw over him. The gold altar-piece 
shimmered among the wax lights in the 


bare gray apse, surrounded by those sol- 
emn faces Jit up by the tapers ; the white 
and gold stoles moved slowly backward 
and forward, the great silver candlesticks 
fell and rose with the genuflexions, in the 
lilac incense smoke; the notes of the 
organ, the solemn enharmonic chants, the 
majestic Latin words circulated, them- 
selves a procession, among the arches and 
the capitals, once a temple of the pagan. 
Below, glimmered the lamps that hang 
from the roof of the crypt. 

‘* There is nothing in the world to be 
compared with it,’’ remarked Baldwin, as 
he lifted the heavy leather curtain for 
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Lady Althea to pass out ; ‘‘ things, to be 
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as perfect as these Roman rites, must be 
manipulated by unconscious centuries, 
welded by them into one homogeneous 
work of art: church, priests, vestments, 
lights, incense, chants ; and, on the top 
of everything, the venerableness of old 
age. Nothing in the future will ever re- 
place them,”’ 

The Professor, who was returning to 
the faith of his childhood, under the stress 
of a passionate pity for the animals tor- 
tured by science—the Professor had been 
kneeling throughout the ceremony ; and 
for a moment or two afterward seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

** Ah !’’ he suddenly said ; ‘* you ra- 
tionalists, what are you made of? You 
throw away the kernel, and regret the 
husk.. If these rites were not hallowed by 
the thousands of souls who have witnessed 
them, what value, what charm would there 
be in such pageantry? The remains of 
the pomp of Paganism and of Byzantine 
Courts, mere perfect ceremonial—and you 
regret it, you, who have willingly thrown 
away whatis really beautiful : the spiritual 
church, the invisible rites, the splendor 
and the music in the souls of the saints.’’ 

** Are you fair, my dear Professor ?’’ 
answered Baldwin, as they crossed the 
square in front of the church and struck 
off into the steep lane which leads to the 
top of the hill. ‘* Are you fair to the 
souls of us poor, unpicturesque moderns ? 
I always hope that as you are a saint, one 
of the old sort, there may be given to you 
that special grace bestowed upon one of 
the Fathers of the desert, who, having 
been allowed to see the glory, invisible to 
earthly eyes, which surrounds God’s saints, 
saw this halo round the head—no, there 
were no rationalists in those days—round 
the head of an acrobat showing his tricks 
in the market-place.”’ 

‘There are acrobats who twist their 
Jegs and arms, and acrobats who contort 
their wishes and beliefs,’’? answered the 
Professor. 

‘* Well, then, let me show Lady Althea 
and you some of my tricks. First of all 
then, I wish to point out that the religious 
ideals which have been handed down to 
us from times of comparative ignorance—’’ 

‘* Not ignorance of God !’’ interrupted 
the Professor. 

‘* Well, from times, at 
simpler social organization 
cism quite unsuspected of 


all events. of 
and of asceti- 
exaggeration ; 
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such religious ideals have accustomed us 
to look for a moral picturesqueness which 
we miss in the ideals of our slow-paced 
times. For we have learned that not 
every well-meant act produces benefit to 
others ; while every act does produce an 
alteration in human affairs with conse- 
quences often impossible to forecast, and 
still oftener impossible to undo. We 
have learned that there are gifts, delight- 
ful to the giver, which are full of evil to 
the receivir ; and that there are self-sacri- 
fices which really sacrifice the ultimate 
welfare of others to our own impatient 
enthusiasm. We can no longer strip off 
our cluthes like St. Francis; and the 
stripping ourselves of what we ought not 
to keep is not a picturesque, inspiiting, 
or, in fact, even a very visible proceed- 
ing. People forget that modern saintli- 
ness must often take the form of refusing 
to appear saintly.”’ 

‘* Picturesque !’’ exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor ; ‘‘ there you are again with your 
love of embioidery, and candles, and in- 
cense. Can you not understand that saint- 
liness is not picturesque, but—I wonder 
whether you will think of candles and in- 
cense again—holy ; and that what is holy 
is ineffably beautiful ? But first, my dear 
Baldwin, are you sue your modern renun- 
ciation is not akin to the Emperor of 
China’s clothes in Andersen’s stories? Is 
it not unpicturesque, uninspiriting, invisi- 
ble, simply because it does not exist ? 
You have found out—your Mills and Spen- 
cers—that to give away one’s money is 
pauperizing, and to mortify the flesh bad 
for the health and temper. Tell me then, 
of what do you allow righteous philoso- 
phers to strip themselves, besides, as you 
said, the possibility of appearing saintly ?”’ 

‘* A great many things,” answered 
Baldwin, a little hotly. ‘* Some of which, 
my dear Professor, you could not strip 
off because you have never allowed your- 
self to possess thein : luxuries, lazinesses, 
cowardices, big and small; and others 
which, allow me to say, you never will 
consent to throw away.: foregone conclu- 
sions, which you suspect to be wrong, but 
which you feel to be comforting.”’ 

The Professor smiled at Baldwin’s un- 
usual impetuosity ; his own warmth of 
character made him love indignation in 
others, even when directed against him- 
self. 

‘You make me out a righteous man, 
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which I am not, in order to overwhelm 
me the more with the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.’’ 

** Yes,’’ interrupted Baldwin, ‘‘ that is 
just it: the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
in Goethe’s interpretation rather than St. 
Paul’s.’’ 

** But I refuse to consider myself such 

a sinner. I don’t want to burn Herbert 
Spencer, nor to disperse the ashcs of Ricar- 
do; I am quite willing every one should 
have their own ideas ; and so long asa 
man does no harm, what does it matter 
what he thinks ?”’ 
* Lady Althea had been following the dis- 
cussion with that intent, rather puzzled 
look of hers, earnestly separating the grain 
and the chaff. 

‘* But surely,” she said, ‘* we are bound 
to have opinions on all matters which lie 
within our practical influence ; and for 
that reason to see to their being correct. 
You seem to leave out of the discussien 
the fact of what truth is: that truth is 
the expression of how, things are, You 
speak of it as something abstract, about 
which we can afford to have very approxi- 
mate, varying, and conflicting views ; as 
a matter of individual taste. But truth, 
that is to say, the how things are, is of the 
same quality in whatever branch of 
thought ; and if we base our action upon 
a mistake in intellectual or moral science, 
we must expect a practical failure or 
catastrophe as inevitable as that resulting 
from a mistake in the most elementary 
physical matters. We should ery out, 
should we not, if any one built a biidge 
without knowing the nature of the arch, 
or even cooked a dinner without knowing 
the action of quick and slow fire, and 
water and butter? But in the more com- 
plicated questions which involve the possi- 
ble destruction not of bridges or of din- 
ners, but of happiness and usefulness, peo- 
ple feel, or at least act, quite differently. 
They accept some one else’s conclusion, 
or rush at one themselves, as if, instead 
of playing for life and death in the terrible 
game between ourselves and the nature of 
things, we were playing for counters ; as 
if words were mere words, and opinions 
incapable of producing any practical 1e- 
sults.’’ 

“Ah! exclaimed the Professor, as 
they walked up a steep lane, whose rusty 
cypress hedye and white walls, overtopped 
by olives, framed in the snow-veined blue 
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of a distant mountain; ‘‘ ah, my dear 
young lady, you have been to school with 
Baldwin ; and he has made you believe 
that if only people would cease to look 
forward to a Paradise in Heaven they 
would quickly make one on earth. And 
then you wonder at the silly faith of us 
poor old fogies !”’ 

‘*T don’t think Mr. Baldwin has ever 
taught me that there is any chance of the 
world becoming, within any appreciable 
time, anything of the nature of a Para- 
dise. Once upon a time I thought the 
world was a box of puppets going about 
to amuse nobody in particular. Mr, Bald- 
win taught me that it was different, and 
that there are things I never dreamed of, 
called cause and effect ; therefore that cer- 
tain acts give pain or pleasure, or produce 
it in the long run ; that the world would 
be rid of so much pain if it could be rid 
of so many such acts.’’ 

‘“In faet,’’ broke in the Professor, 
**that it was your business to diminish 
people’s pain—merely their pain—that 
you needn’t think of serving God so long 
as you served man ?—or rather, as you 
preached the service of man ?”’ 

Lady Althea did not seem to remark 
the contempt in the Professor’s voice and 
manner. 

‘** Yes,’’ she answered simply. ‘* But 
as to the service of man, I don’t think I 
should venture to preach it to others, still 
less to propose it to myself. I say sééd 
less, because one can’t hope as much from 
one’s self, whom one knows, as from 
others, whom one doesn’t know. It will 
be time enough later, don’t you think, to 
consider how we can serve man? All we 
need think of at present is not to rob, or 
imprison, or poison, or starve him in the 
pursuit of our pleasures and vanities, and 
in the indulgence of our sloth—’’ 

They bad reached the highest point of 
the hill of Fiesole, a bleak spot, where the 
olive ceases to grow, and the cypress and 
the hellebore seem to have ousted all more 
cheerful vegetation from the crumbly slate 
soil, A solitary stone cottage has lost its 
way to this spot. A wretched, battered 
little place, dirty bed-clothes out of its 
windows, looking down cn to the bleak 
rubble slope of the Mugnone Valley, look- 
ing up to the blue bleakvess of Montesina- 
riv, to the Apennine circle, where the 
snow lingers and the storm-clouds hang. 
A wind-vexed, desolate, God-forsaken 
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place. But in front of it are two tall 
wind-warped bay trees, and on the lichened 
wall is inscribed, ‘‘ Canto dei Poeti’’— 
Poet’s Corner. 

The three friends rested for awhile be- 
fore this allegoric hovel ; for to each of 
them the place had a symbolic significance, 
of the sort which is rather felt than rea- 
soned, and which is therefore the more 
potent. 

‘¢ Look at this,’’ at last remarked the 
Professor, with a smile on his thin Tuscan 
face, in which, as in his gentle and fiery 
soul, his friends were apt to trace a like- 
ness to St. Francis, ‘‘ if Baldwin had had 
the managing of the world, he would have 
bade the snow-wind deflect a little from 
this house, and the thunder-storms burst a 
little to its side; at all events, he would 
have provided it with a first-rate drain and 
an air-tight roof. Her Ladyship ‘ Sister 
Nature ’—as St. Francis would have said, 
arranged inatters at less expense : she bid 
these Jaurels grow. You wish to put com- 
fort into life ; but God has already put 
poetry.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Lady Althea sternly ; 
** but while we look at the laurels, and re- 
peat the pretty name, ‘ Poet’s Corner,’ 
the people inside are aching for the damp 
and cold. What would you have an- 
swered, dear Professor, if, when you were 
fighting with that carter the other day, 
some poetical person had remarked that, 
after all, there was good in the infamous 
brute, because his torturing the unfortu- 
nate horse called forth such beautiful sym- 
pathy in you ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think our dear Professor 
means that,’’ said Baldwin, taking the 
hand of his friend, who had felt a sudden 
horror at the light which Lady Althea had 
let into his soul. ‘* And I think, in a 
measure, we both agree with him ; not 
when he follows the false saints in bless- 
ing evil; but when he asserts with the 
~ true ones—the true saints, philosophers, 
and poets, all those who deserve some of 
these bays about their head—that there- is 
something besides what the world calls 
pleasure and pain.”’ 

‘* And still you, you do reduce every- 
thing to pleasure and pain, Baldwin !” 
exclaimed the Professor, ‘* You have 
tanght Lady Althea, who ought to have 
walked, with the laurel crown you men- 
tion, in the company of the great Stoics ; 
you have taught her the wretched little 
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Epicurean heresy, that in this empty uni- 
verse there are only two realities—pleasure 
and pain; and that what we call soul, 
Good, God, are merely dreams which 
arise when our body is comfortable or 
the reverse ; as Omar Khayyam expressed 
it long before Herbert Spencer, and in a 
better literary form : ‘ Hell is but a spark 
from our useless torment; and Heaven 
but the breath from a moment of ease.’ ”’ 

“* Yes,”’ answered Baldwin, ‘‘T do re- 
duce everything to a question of pleasure 
and pain; and yet I do agree with the 
Stoies, with Sister Nature when she plant- 
ed the two laurel-trees ; and I disagree 
with —well, the philosophy which no one 
has ever had the face to formulate, but 
which forms the basis of most of our pro- 
ceedings. I don’t know exactly what name 
to give it, so I call it in my mind the phi- 
losophy of the donkey cart. The donkey- 
cart in question was being pulled by a 
microscopic donkey, and driven by two 
stout men, outside the gates of Siena on a 
broiling August evening ; and it flew, as 
only carts can which have a donkey as big 
as a rat, and a driver as big as a tun. 
The philosophy thereof is as follows: 
This furious pace is very amusing, and, 
in that first coolness of the evening, ex- 
tremely exhilarating to the two men ; but 
it is difficult, painful, and exhausting to 
the donkey. In more abstract terms, our 
pleasure frequently coincides with the dis- 
comfort, pain, or detriment of others ; but 
there is nothing repulsive that warns us off 
pleasure ; on the contrary, when we view 
it quite simply in regard to ourselves and 
the moment, it has even, besides its own 
specific attractions, an agreeable air of 
naturalness and fitness ; it is, in fact, the 
combination of sensations or ideas or feel- 
ings which fits our nerves at that particu- 
lar minute. The circumstances yielding 
this pleasure may also yield discomfort or 
detriment, but this discomfort or detri- 
ment is either in the future, or to some- 
body else. The perception thereof is in- 
direct, incomplete, far from spontaneous, 
and very often it does not exist at all. So 
we crack the wind of the donkey inci- 
dentally to getting an agreeable ventilation 
for ourselves. . . . This is, briefly, the 
philosophy of the donkey-cart ; all the 
vice in the world depends upon it ; and 
all the saints and sages have been railing 
against it since the beginning of Time, that 
is to say, since the beginning of Pain.”’ 
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‘* And yet,’’ burst out the Professor, 
‘ your own philosophy knows no other 
basis. You and the donkey-cart drivers 
are at one in recognizing only pleasure and 
pain.” 

** Not at all. The donkey-cart drivers 
and I differ most essentially. They recog- 
nize the existence of pleasure and pain not 
too much, but infinitely too little. Only 
a very small portion of pleasure and pain 
exists for them as a reality ; they are very 
imperfectly connected, because they have 
imperfect reason, imagination, perception, 
with the world that contains them, the 
world extending not merely in space, but 
in time, not merely the world of pain and 
pleasure to the north and south, east or 
west, but the world of pain and pleasure 
in the past and future. Know pleasure 
and pain? Why they know only their 
own, or a little of that of their nearest 
and dearest ; not so much as their donkey 
knows of the pleasure and pain of yester- 
day and to-morrow. All around is fog, 
vagueness ; as there is fog and vagueness 
around us when we feel faint, and our eyes 
no longer catch hold of the things not our- 
selves, and our ears are isolated in the 
same way.”’ 

‘* Say simply that the world is full of 
the pleasure of turmenting others,’’ ex- 
claimed the Professor. 

Lady Althea looked at the Professor 
with the same surprise as if he had been 
saying that it was easier to use one’s left 
hand in drawing, or to ride a horse with 
one’s face to the tail. 

**Surely,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is a mis- 
take, and due, in some measure, to the 
very insufficiency of realization which 
makes people seem to get pleasure out of 
their neighbor’s pain. Surely we need 
not even take into consideration, since 
they are abnormal and therefore uncom- 
mon, the cases where pleasure is taken in 
the perception of pain ; the few miserable 
creatures who experience such pkeasure 
must be of the same sort as those whose 
disease makes them experience pleasure in 
pain of their own. Surely, except in 
such cases, the pain and the pleasure are 
always separate ; one exists because the 
other is not perceived, or not enough. I 
remember a doctor telling me that born 
criminals are deficient in the power of per- 
ceiving pain in others, and sometimes in 
themselves. Even with barbarous nations, 
even with street-boys, the pleasure most 
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likely is in the exercise of certain instincts 
and powers of observation, in the watch- 
ing of action and expression due to pain, 
rather than in the perception of the pain 
itself, ’’ 

‘Oh, but some people actually like 
giving pain. I wish to give pain, and as 
much pain as possible, to the brute who 
was beating that lame horse uphill,’’ ex- 
claimed the Professor. 

‘*T am sure you do,’’ answered Bald- 
win, laughing, ‘* but at the same time I 
quite agree with Lady Althea that in such 
cases your own pleasure is preventing, not 
arising from, the complete perception of 
the other’s pain : you want to hurt your 
carter just in proportion as he seems defi- 
cient in sensitiveness ; if you were sud- 
denly to perceive that you were hurting 
him as much as he was hurting his horse, 
or rather if you were to perceive it as 
thoroughly, you would immediately leave 
off ; and your momentary blindness to any 
pain save his would probably make you 
inclined to kick yourself in turn.’’ 

** Well, perhaps I should—though no, [ 
should not. I should recognize that 
Christ was right in refusing to return evil 
for evil; but I should do it all the same 
—I should do it all the same.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it has been given as yet only 
to Christ,’’ answered Baldwin, touched, 
though amused, at his fiiend’s ferocity, 
‘*to completely realize pain and pleasure, 
and to feel in his own agony only the 
pleasure of the good it should buy for 
others, Anyhow,’ continued Baldwin, 
‘ the vivid representation to ourselves of 
what is hidden behind the barriers of an- 
other individuality must evidently be pain- 
ful in proportion as it is real: if it is not 
painful it is not vivid, or rather it is not 
there ; our nerves are in advance of our 
mind. ‘'Torealize, to perceive pain, means 
to participate therein in a greater or lesser 
degree. The mischief, therefore, I think, 
lies in our insufficient realization of pain, 
in our not really perceiving it save in our- 
selves. In the majority of cases, and, de- 
spite the evidence of cries and contortions 
(which we sometimes perceive only as ugly 
as our ancestors perceived them apparent- 
ly only as funny), the pain remains too 
much of an abstraction ; the tortures of 
the not-myself being perceived very slight- 
ly compared with the most moderate dis- 
comfort of the myself. We are deaf, 
blind, and, so to speak, under chloroform 
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as regards other creatures, ’Tis a case, 
the largest in the world—as large as the 
world—of Bastiat’s what is seen and what 
is not seen. We feel our own pleasure ; 
the other fellow’s pain is left to be felt by 
himself ; just as the after effect, the to- 
morrow of an act, is so rarely vivid in our 
mind, and the various complications round 
the corner are so difficult to imagine.’’ 

‘You asked me, in what | differed 
from the Omar Khayyam of to-day and 
yesterday, iucluding those who drink 
without philosophizing over their cups,’’ 
continued Baldwin, after a long silence, as 
they descended the steep hill-side which 
faced, at this moment, an empty universe, 
a valley hidden in white winter mists, 
against which the sharp line of cypresses, 
nay, the green palm growths of the helle- 
bores, stood out as against a dim white 
sea. And as they descended, they were 
accompanied, along the steep walls, by 
the litt'e brooks darting, with constantly 
varying motion, under their half-broken 
crust of ice : wayward live things, glister- 
ing forked creatures, always shifting and 
changing, seeking a new way, breaking 
the ice and accumulating its broken scales, 
with ever new crackle and babble on the 
way. 

‘** You do not seem to grasp—somehow 
you saints never do—that the philosophy 
of Pleasure and Pain—of the Pleasure and 
Pain of the world and the universe—must 
teach the only valuable Jesson of all relig- 
ions and all philosophies : the lesson of a 
life transcending the senses and the ego, a 
life with all men and in all things. We 
exist at the beginning, enclosed in our 
shells. The barbarian, the child, the 
brute, the degenerate, knows as little of 
what is passing in those around him as 
does one of the lower animals, less, one 
would think, than a horse ora dog. He 
exists in a shell of egoism thoroughly im- 
penetrable, which preserves him isolated 
in the midst of the world, solitary with 
his own lusts and sensations, and as in- 
capable of refreshing, of renewing himself 
in the great universal life, as a man cov- 
ered with india-rubber from head to foot 
is incapable of being wetted by the stream 
he is wading in. His senses, indeed, are 
holes of communication with the outer 
world ; but through them pass only com- 
munications isolated among themselves, 
leading to little, connecting him perma- 
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nently with nothing: he is hungry-and 
eats, thirsty and drinks, a sensation, an 
act, and no more, ’Tis something else, 
infinitely complex, something comprising 
intelligence, memory, imagination, the 
power of loving in the past and future, in 
the distant and problematic, which liber- 
ates us from this hide of impervious per- 
sonality. It is this by which, more and 
more, man knows the pleasure and pain of 
others, by which his life merges into the 
life beyond, It is this which allows us to 
perceive the pain of to-morrow as that of 
to-day ; the pain of another as that of our- 
selves ; and forestalls and prevents the one 
and the other. It is this which extends 
our ‘pleasures to those of the distant and 
the future. It is this which prevents the 
past from becoming the mere gone and 
yasted thing. By this, enabling others 
to live, we are enabled to live ourselves ; 
not detaching us from ourselves, but at- 
tracting us to the great not-ourselves.”’ 

They had come suddenly, at the turn- 
ing of a hedge red with hips and the ber- 
ries of butcher’s broom among the purple 
brushwood, to a group of osiers in a hol- 
low on the hill ; a film of orange magnifi- 
cence against the olives, a sudden flame 
against the mist below. 

‘* And what,’’ asked the Professor, 
stopping by those burning bushes, and 
looking vaguely at a space of blue sky 
overhead, whence the sun was beginning 
to melt the frost, to suck up the mists 
which filled the valley to its brim. ‘‘ And 
what do you call this something which 
enables you to do so many fine things ?”’ 

Baldwin smiled as he answered very 
gently : 

‘*T have hitherto called it soul, but if 
you will show me in what it falla short of 
the genuine article, and if you will find 
me a fitter name, I am most willing to call 
it something else.”’ 

‘*T thought as much !’’ exclaimed the 
Professor. ‘‘ But, my poor Baldwin, 
don’t you see that you are merely playing 
hide-and-seek with the beast ; and that 
what you call having a sould, is merely tak~ 
ing a care for other people’s body, in 
order that they may take care of yours ? 
Your philosophy of pleasure and pain 
turns spiritual life into a complicated con- 
jurer’s trick out of which there comes at 
last—what ? a comfortable human ani- 
mal !’” 






















































** Well,’’ answered Baldwin, ‘‘ is that 
so very common and so very much to be 
despised #”’ 

** Not to be despised, certainly. Heaven 
knows I am convinced that a sound human 
animal is requisite before we have any 
right to ask for a clean human soul. But 
the means is notthe aim. Do you remem- 
ber a beautiful passage in Thoreau, about 
his picking up the jawbone of a hog, and 
being struck at the sight of its white, 
sound? tusks, at there being, as he says, 
‘an animal health and vigor distinct from 
the spiritual,’ and at the creature succeed- 
ing by other means than temperance and 
purity ?’ 

‘* But I disagree utterly. I imagine 
the creature’s temperance and purity would 
not have been our temperance and purity ; 
but if the hog succeeded, it was because 
he had more of hog’s virtue than his fel- 
lows.’’ 

The Professor gave a contemptuous 
growl of ** Hog’s virtue !’’ and then went 
on with his reflections, but addressing 
them to Lady Althea, 

‘* Do you remember that passage ?” 

‘*] remember nothing, because I have 
read nothing,’’ answered the girl simply. 

** Oh, yes, you have ; a good deal more 
of some things—of certain trash—than 
you shoald. But you shall read this! 
Well, do we not, every now and then, 
find such another on our road, such a 
hog’s jaw, ‘ with white teeth and sound’ ? 
And are we not surprised and in a degree 
confused by the impression that whiteness 
and soundness make upon us? There is 
left in us, from pagan days, I suppose, a 
notion of completeness and the power aris- 
ing thence ; a charm of the thing round- 
ing itself off, enough material existing for 
the pattern, enough pattern, the right pat- 
tern, for the material. We feel in the 
presence of this perfection sui generis— 
for there are perfections of all sorts, good 
and bad—a sense of awkwardness, of in- 
feriority : we are poor creatures, incom- 
plete, incoherent, full of rents and patches, 
A desire comes over us to cover our spir- 
itual nakedness, which consists so largely 
of misshapen limbs or impotent muscles, 
in the presence of this unabashed naked 
animal. Yet it is different. The human 
animal, when we come to Jook at it closer, 
is not the fine thing we took it for: no, 
your pagan athlete is ugly in the eyes of 
God (and in our eyes when seeing in God’s 
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light) compared with a saint of the desert 
who has crippled body and brain in the 
search for sumething higher. To be an 
animal, on the part of a human being, is 
to be, in a measure, a monster; for it is 
monstrous to possess the human faculty of 
reason and to employ it merely for the sat- 
isfaction of what the beast satisfies by 
bestial intuition ; and it leaves a hidden 
horror about what is seemingly a normal 
creature. The Faun, it seems to me, is 
not a real creature, though occasionally we 
talk as if he were. When:man takes to 
the woods, eats roots and berries, he does 
not eat only that much which is necessary. 
Instead of the fabled Faun, a pleasing, 
cleanly creature, much beloved by poets, 
we get something like those goat-legged 
followers of Pan whose statues defile our 
museums, hirsute, stinking. That addi- 
tional gift of God, a human mind, when 
it is not developed to a human soul, re- 
venges itself for neglect by marring this 
apparent animal perfection : the beasts, if 
they knew it, would turn aside in con- 
tempt.’’ 

‘*T can’t understand what it all has to 
do with pleasure and pain,’’ remarked 
Lady Althea, folding her cloak about her ; 
‘* besides, I have never felt in the least 
abashed or awkward before people who 
seemed healthy animais and no mote. 
They very often have about them a taint 
of what, even in the animal, would be dis- 
eased, for animals are temperate. Also, 
to obtain any physical beauty in a human 
being, we require more than the mere fit- 
ness of animal faculties to animal func- 
tions ; we must have the promise, in head 
and face and gesture, of a soul fit for spir- 
itual life. Of course there is more health, 
if we understand what health means, in an 
emaciated saint’ than in a bloated sensual- 
ist : but the latter is exactly not like the 
nice, sound, white hog’s jaw, which is a 
beautiful thing in its way.”’ 

** No, no, you shall not call it soul !’’ 
exclaimed the Professor, after a silence, 


suddenly reverting to his dominant 
thought. ‘‘It may be an_ excellent 


thing, one of which you can’t have too 
much. It may be, it is, doubtless, the 
sine qua non of the existence of soul. 
But it is not soul. Call it, if you like, 


virtue ; it stands to human beings as what 
you called hog’s virtue stands, I suppose, 
The soul 
This mixture 


to hogs—it keeps them sound. 
teaches the rule of the soul. 
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of intelligence, memory, imagination, of 
ego and not-ego, teaches us only the rule 
of the body and the body’s vanities and 
pomps. The virtue of the soul is positive, 
efficient ; "tis the virtue of appreciation 
and love of the greatness of God, Your 
virtue is negative, teaching the respect of 
meum and tuum, the old insufticient pagan 
virtue of temperance,” 

‘* Temperance, the great Temperantia 
of the poor pagans, is not the mere hog’s 
virtue after all,’’ interrupted Baldwin ; 
‘* its component virtues—chastity, seren- 
ity, and moderation—even if they were not 
necessary for the preservation of the body 
(supposing an individual to be benefiting 
in bodily strength by the temperance of 
his ancestors) would yet be necessary for 
the preservation of the soul— But | for- 
got, | must not call it sowl.’’ 

‘¢ Poor Baldwin !'’ exclaimed the Pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ your philosophy is but a vicious 
circle—pleasure, pleasure, pleasure. My 
body to receive pleasure, thanks to your 
soul ; my soul to see the pleasure of your 
body. Some day, peihaps—through no 
effort of reasoning, but through some sud- 
den emotion—it will be revealed to you 
that the holy men of all times have been 
right—that all real life of the soul implies 
asceticism.’’ 

The world at that moment seemed to 
repeat the Professor’s last word—asecti- 
cism. High against the sky—the high 
sky of bright cobalt—high, high up, sepa- 
rate from all things else, out of the bluish 
mist and the bluish olives, rose a jag of 
hill, vivid with glare of pink and white 
houses, printing itself, enamel upon 
enamel, brilliant, southern like an olean- 
der blossom in June. But below, hun- 
dreds of feet below, the chill white vapors 
were moving slowly ; slowly rolling them- 
selves and unrolling, fold upon fuld of 
damp gauze ; settling in the hollows, hang- 
ing from the projections ; luminous, color- 
less, hiding, you would think, an absent 
disappeared world. And, as the mists 
and the frosts went on shifting in those 
deeps, there emerged out of them vague 
and unlikely slopes of green and troughs 
of streams, fretted gradually more and 
more by dim rows of leafless trees; a 
chill and exquisite fairyland of grass and 
woods, too pale for this earth, yet bloom- 


ing with a faint bloom of sere branches 


and stems, and sere leaf-encrusted frosty 
grass, A country of winding streams and 


sloping lawns, and flower-like trees, widen- 
ing away ; fit playground for some slim 
and thin-lipped allegoric nymphs, flitting 
about in pale, waving robes, or hurling 
javelins against the intruder Amor, as in 
some picture of the Triumph of Chastity. 
‘* But who would deny that there is wis- 
dom in asceticism, nay that there ean be 
no wisdom without it ?’’ answered Bald- 
win, ‘* Temperance, the temperance of 
the ancients, means more than merely 
limiting our lower desires, our lusts of the 
flesh, of vanity, and of power. Tis not 
enough to restrain them within such limits 
as shall hurt neither ourselves nor our 
neighbors ; nay, we shall hurt both our- 
selves and our neighbors, defraud, and 
mutilate, by aiming merely at that. The 
great goddess Zemperantia should have 
been painted, not merely clad in steel and 
grasping a sword, but reading in the book 
of the world, looking beyond earth to 
heaven. We must direct the bulk of our 
vital sap upon such parts of us as tran- 
scend the mere necessities of our physical 
continuance, or our half.physical social 
comfort ; on that which is over and above, 
which needs to grow, and whose complete 
development is a sort of ideal of perfec- 
tion for us all, the something in which 
alone there is room and shelter for the 
greatest happiness of all, All baser wants 
—and I am very far from considering as 
such only those of the flesh—are legiti- 
mate not merely when kept within the 
bounds of doing no injury, no injury to 
the legitimate bdser wants of our neigh- 
bors. They are legitimate only under the 
condition of actually conducing, directly 
or indirectly, positively or negatively, to 
wants whose satisfaction in ourselves never 
threatens the satisfaction of others, As- 
ceticism, for all its disastrous e¥aggerations 
and follies, can never lose its charm for 
the mind ; for asceticism possesses, how- 
ever mixed up with rubbish, the secret of 
all spiritual progress : the rule of not in- 
dulging, but employing, our commoner 
and more self-seeking part, of replacing a 
negative virtue by a positive one. For 
the soul, and after all by sow/ we mean the 
same, all of us, is not a thing for merely 
ruling the body and keeping it whole- 
some, our own body or the body of 
others ; it is an aim in itself, a thing for 
whose perfection the body must be used. 
The soul, the intelligence, the sympathies, 
the memory, sense of beauty and imagina- 
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tion, is what keeps at bay the pain which 
walks the world ; but it is also what alone 
can extract from the world its full tribute 
of pleasure.”’ 

The Professor was silent for a moment. 
** And yet,’’ he said, ‘‘ we do not under- 
stand one another ; you cannot yet per- 
ceive the real life of the soul, the aim of 
the soul’s life, as distinguished from the 
soul’s mere discipline. The soul is not 
merely wseful because it serves man ; it is 
noble, because it can be united to God.’’ 

Baldwin shook his head with a melan- 
choly smile, and was silent. 

Those valleys below had widened out, 
clearer and clearer, though still bathed in 
frost, till their streams and tree rows 
wound themselves away into the vague 
chill blueness of the plain; the plain, 
stretching you knew not whence or 
whither, formless and without landmark, 
till it defined itself against the pale blue 
sky in the glittering snowcrests of Vallom- 
brosa. And above the pale allegorical val- 
ley, marked with faintly outlined houses 
and cypress clumps—above this valley of 
Britomart and under that snow brilliancy 
of the great mountains—rose gradually 
towers and battlements, distinct though 
disembodied : farms and villas transfig- 
ured into a Van Evck or Memling vision 
of the celestial Jerusalem. 

‘* T have been trying to understand what 
you mean,’’ said Lady Althea thought- 
fully. ‘‘ For I think you must mean 
something real—something that can be 
thought and understofd—when you say 
that the soul can be united with God. Of 
course you cannot mean aGod whom man 
could ever approach, except in thought. 
But if that is so, do we not, after all, 
mean the same thing when we say that the 
soul, through perception of cause and 
effect and perception of beauty, through 
sympathy and memorv and fancy, can par- 
ticipate in the life of all times and all 
things ; and can find its complete life and 
joy only in the life and joy of the uni- 
verse ?”’ 

This time it was the Professor who 
shook his head. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘ words 
cannot explain such things.’’ 


Il. 


Some weeks later the three met again ; 
and as had become inevitable since the 
Professor’s return to the beliefs of his 
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childhood, the conversation gravitated at 
once to the question of a spiritual life. 

= “T have been thinking,’’ he said, 
‘fabout your definition of that beautiful 
antique virtue, or sum of antique virtues, 
Temperantia ; and I understand now the 
dissatisfaction which made me, I fear, 
momentarily almost blind to its beauty. 
Tis the virtue of people who looked at 
life mainly from the esthetic point of view 
—the virtue of the athlete and the artist-— 
heeding nothing so much as the debasing 
of a type, the degeneration of a muscle. 
Christianity views things more nobly. It 
takes away from man the ‘sole proprietor- 
ship of himself, his thoughts and actions : 
his soul belongs to God and to Christ ; he 
is responsible for it, must keep it pure be. 
cause it is not his to dirty ; must make it 
agreeable, so far as lies within him, to its 
real owner—-to the Lord. What if the 
flesh tempt? God claims His own. 
Without such a conception, there is no 
real spiritual life ; and where in Antiquity 
there is spiritual life, ’tis because the light 
of Christianity has illumined the higher 
souls—the souls of Plato and Marcus 
Aurelius, before it has risen above the 
horizon and become sensible to the low- 
lier.’” 

The day and the place were appropriate 
to such discourse. It was the Thursday 
of Holy Week; and the solemnity pos- 
sessed by such days, even for those to 
whom they commemorate but the holiness 
of a holy man, the solemnity of the aus- 
tere spring arising again out of winter, 
was intensified in the silence of the bells 
awaiting the symbolic signal of new life. 
The place was the convent of some teach- 
ing and nursing nuns, whom the Professor 
had met in his rambles among the poor ; 
he had taken his friends there as a silent 
expression of his constant, innermost 
thoughts. On passing through two for- 
midable doors, they had found them- 
selves, surprised and charmed, in a large 
cloistered garden ; little box-enclosed beds 
—here and there already a pale, preco- 
cious rosebud—and stacked up orange and 
lemon trees, all flooded with sunshine ; a 
wide square of blue sky above, and noth- 
ing to intrude save the vigilant over-top- 
ping tower of the neighboring observa- 
tory. And the infinite charm had grown 
with the realization that such a place— 
garden, tiers of cloisters, orangery, wide 
arched stairs and pillared halls—should be 
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contained, silent, airy and sunny, in the 
midst of those close, black streets, always 
damp and cold, with their constant rattle 
of omnibuses and carts, their jostle of 
ditty, hurrying people. 

‘*T don’t quite agree with you,” an- 
swered Baldwin, as they sat, with Lady 
Althea, who was making a drawing for 
the Professor. ‘* Both these theories take 
for granted that man’s soul is his own ; 
for the Christian must give his soul to 
God ; and other men have claims upon his 
justice, charity, and love only because 
such is the desire of God, and obedience 
to that desire is the expression of his giv- 
ing his soul to God. The Temperantia 
we were speaking of the other day, starts 
from a different conception, possible per- 
haps only in recent days: the conception 
that, whatever the laws of the country 
may say, and whatever may he taught by 
its religiun, a man has no absolute pro- 
prietorship over anything — neither his 
chattels, nor his dependants, nor his time, 
nor himself.’? 

‘* Then what becomes of liberty, with- 
out which man cannot have the merit of 
good deeds, nor even accomplish deeds 
which are in any sense good ?”’ 

‘“* Tf by liberty you mean freedom from 
the interference of other men,’’ answered 
Baldwin, ‘‘ liberty in the sense in which 
Mill used the word, it is to the increase of 
such liberty of the individual that we owe 
this new conception of duty. The free- 
dom from a number of socially and re- 
ligiously imposed notions and habits ; the 
liberty of imagining relations between 
men and things different from those actu- 
ally existing, has allowed us to suspect, 
among other things, that we are not the 
proprietors, nor even the irresponsible life 
owners of anything ; least of all, of our- 
selves.”’ 

The Professor, absorbed in the charm 
of the place, was watching the sisters si- 
lently coming and going in the cloisters 
below, and the flutter of the white curtain 
of the cell opposite, whose window framed 
in, together with the white pillow, the big 
crucifix, and the whitewashed wall, a 
vision of contemplative life. 

‘* All that is exaggeration,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘‘ and Christianity alone has seen 
the truth in these matters. God wishes 
us to fulfil certain duties to our country, 
and our neighbor, and our family ; but 
such public duties once fulfilled, our pri- 
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vate life is in our power ; and indeed it is 
only in so far as the world has no rights 
over it, that we can fully give it to Him.” 

Lady Althea had closed her sketch- book. 

‘* But how can you make a distinction,’’ 
she asked, ‘‘ between private and public 
life, as if the one belonged solely to the 
individual while the other did not? There 
is no life a man may lead with one or two 
others which does not spread and affect 
the life of all and every one; nay, not 
even the life he leads with his own 
thoughts, For although, taken separately 
in each single instance, the individual’s 
deeds and performances, and thoughts and 
judgments, may seemingly affect no more 
than the immediate surroundings; we 
shall surely find that as each unit is but 
one of many units, so acts become impor- 
tant because more than one person is like- 
ly to commit them ; it is the old rule, of 
asking ourselves, what if all, or many, 
others, or even but afew besides ourselves, 
should do alike? And in reality our doing 
a thing, su far from excluding the doing 
of it by others, almost invites them to do 
the same, So that the idea of isolating a 
ease for fexamination must be false and 
lead to mistaken practice.”’ 

‘*Oh, my dear young lady,’’ said the 
Professor sadly, ‘‘ what a disciple has 
3aldwin found in you !”’ 

**T can’t understand why he hasn’t 
found many more,”’ answered Lady Al- 
thea. ‘‘ 1 have never heard about such 
things before I met him ; but when he 
told me it seemed wonderful that 1 could 
have lived so long without finding it out 
for myself. Because it is so evident, is it 
not, that there can be no case of conduct 
hanging midway between heaven and earth, 
and that by cutting away the complicated 
web of connection—however microscopic 
—between all actions we are destroying 
the very fact upon which our judgment 
depends? A «great many actions would 
be innocent if they were disconnected with 
all further actions, and their guiltiness con- 
sists in their being connected with actions 
beyond, connected to the extent of help- 
ing to produce them. An example would 
be harmless if nobody followed it ; but the 
very nature of an example is that itshould be 
followed. Hence I should have said that 
no life is in reality so public as that which a 
man or woman lives irrespective of what 
we call public life. For do not people 
affect their neighbors by the way they 
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spend their time, their money, their 
brains ; by the children and friends they 
leave ; the mischief or good they propa- 
gate all day long ; much more than by a 
vote given on a subject they can affect 
only by a vote, or a counsel which proba- 
bly remains but a counsel ?”’ 

‘*T see,’? answered the Professor bit- 
terlv, ‘‘ this is the discipline of what you 
imagine to be the soul, but which is in 
reality the quality Bastiat and your other 
economists ¢eall foresight, a mixture of cal- 
culation and imagination, with just a sutli- 
cient dose of sympathy to teach you when 
your galled jade will wince ; the whole 
apparatus allowing you to perceive the 
effects which are not seen, as well as those 
which are seen, and to have a better time 
in this world by interfering only as much 
as necessary with the good time of your 
neighbors. And you call your apparatus 
the soul !’’ 

Lady Althea flushed, but she checked 
her indignation as she reflected, from her 
own candid example, that surely no one 
could really wilfully misunderstand. 

‘© Yes,’’ answered Baldwin quietly, 
**that is a necessary part of the soul’s 
work, But it is not enough. We must 
not be satisfied with training ourselves to 
picture the future consequences of our 
actions; taken alone, it would produce 
merely selfish calculation. Still less, al- 
most, must we be satisfied with the powers 
of sympathy with our immediate neighbor 
which produces already such a crop of 
vicarious selfishness under the guise of un- 
selfishness, such a sacrifice not merely of 
our own small preferences, but of the 
larger interests uf the world, for which our 
harsher virtues are vainly pleading. What 
we require to develop is the faculty of 
passing from the near to the distant, from 
the particular to the general, and of per- 
ceiving that this distant, abstract theory 
—class, country, mankind—is but the 
agglomeration of concrete creatures, crea- 
tures like ourselves, with possibilities of 
suffering and enjoyment like our own ; 
creatures who will become visible, tangi- 
ble only if we fix our eyes well upon 
them ; as objects in the distance or in the 
half-light seem to draw nearer after a sec- 
ond or two of attentive looking. *’ 

The Professor had begun walking impa- 
tiently up and down the long cloister, the 
shadow of whose columns converged in a 
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solemn purple procession to the great 
wooden crucifix at the end, 

‘*Do you know,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
grieves me most in your philosophy is that 
you have admitted into it a certain portion 
of the teaching of every noble religion ? 
No, no; not that Iam pained by the con- 
tact : truth is not soiled by adjacent false- 
hood, and we must be grateful that any of 
it should be received. But the presence 
of this borrowed beauty—for, of course, 
I think it is borrowed—prevents your 
perceiving the ugliness of your philosophy 
of—the name is yours, not mine, dear 
Baldwin—hog’s virtue. Do you not see 
how you spoil everything with your per- 
petual insistance on pleasure and pain ?”’ 

**T can’t understand,” answered Lady 
Althea, meditatively, ‘‘ why you should 
treat pleasure and pain as if they were 
base ; why, pleasure is the very thing 
which should make us unselfish, since we 
care for it in others; pleasure is what 
would be increased by our understanding 
and appreciating all things around, and 
pain means that there is want of sympathy 
or knowledge or harmony somewhere.”’ 

** Of course God means us to be happy. 
That is His aim ; ours to love Him; and 
the expression of our love and worship is 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice, ’’ 

Lady Althea thought for a moment, 
‘* But are you sure,’’ she asked, ‘ that 
self sacrifice, unselfishness, is all-sufficient ? 
Has not our sense of the utility and rare- 
ness of this power of the soul made us 
hold other powers lightly ? Have we not 
set it up as an idol, as our ancestors erect- 
ed fire and cloud and all other yreat forces, 
irrespective of its employment and the re- 
sults of its action? And have we not in 
so far wasted it, made it destructive of its 
own best effects, many, actually harmful ? 
It seems to me that unselfishness has been 
allowed to foster its opposite vice, to 
strengthen selfishness, active and passive. 
The renunciation of pleasure, the accept- 
ance of pain on the part of the self-sacri- 
ficing, has meant the receiving of pleasure 
at another’s expense, the avoiding of pain 
devolved on another, on the part of him 
who accepts the sacrifice. It has produced 
a deadness to the sense of duty, a dulness 
of sympathy almost equal to the very sense 
of duty, to the very sympathy which had 
given it birth; and it has fostered that 
dull habit of thinking that we have a right 
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to accept whatever is freely given, without 
questioning the lawfulness of the gift. It 
has, above all, narrowed human relations 
to those of individual with individual, iso- 
lating and sterilizing that meeting of two 
creatures Which should make but an addi- 
tional link, an additional cell, in the great 
wholeness of life.’’ 

‘* T understand perfectly, *’ answered the 
Professor, ‘* The sum total of pleasure 
and pain remains unaltered, and the world 
is none the richer than by the mere trans- 
fer of material wealth from one individual 
to another, when such transfer of material 
wealth is not accompanied by an increase 
of that wealth due to its coming into hands 
more capable of making it fructify. You 


see, my dear young Jady, that I once 
thought, as you do, that religion could be 


replaced by political economy. But, like 
me, you will one day discover, that al- 
though there is no gain to the world in the 
mere , shifting of the satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions of life from one individual to 
another, there is great gain to Heaven.’’ 

‘*] don’t understand what you mean 
by gain to Heaven,” answered Lady Al- 
thea, as they stopped at the door of the 
convent, and gave a last look into that 
sunlit cloister before passing into the black 
street outside, ‘I always imagine that 
by God and Heaven you mean whatever 
seems kind and reasonable and beautiful 
in the world’s tendencies, dv you not? 
If so, does it not seem to you also a gain, 
again to the power you wish to serve, 
that we should realize the distant, the hid- 
den, the seemingly abstract ; that we 
should live for a wider life, in a wider life 
than our own ; that we should make selfish- 
ness and unselfishness a question no longer 
between two or three creatures, but be- 
tween every creature and the whole world ? 
The only practical difference between us is 
that we wish to ask not merely, Shail I 
take up my neighbor’s burden? but: 
May not my taking up that burden affect 
others besides my neighbor and myself ? 
and if so, will it increase or diminish the 
amount of evil in the present and the fu- 
ture 2°’ 

The chant of a litany, the weary voices 

of women, the bleating, indifferent voices 
of children, came from across the cloister 
as the door swung behind them,”’ 
“= «* Ah,’’ exclaimed the Professor, as the 
three friends threaded their way through 
the black, damp street, crowded with 
New Senres.—Vot, LVII., No, 1. 
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dirty, half-starved-looking people, push- 
ing barrows and staring in at shop win- 
dows, ‘‘ those know, those poor little sis- 
ters in there ! they know that God looks 
not at the result of actions, but at the 
amount of love which inspires them ; and 
they know that the aim of life is not to 
avoid pain or attain pleasure, but to be 
united in spirit with Him,”’ 

‘* Yes, if you conceive the Creator as 
hostile to the creation, and imagine that if 
He has turned His back to this world, we 
must follow and turn our back also. You 
don’t really think that, Professor; for 
what you really love is the image, the re- 
flection, of your own loving-kindness,”’ 

Baldwin’s remark was lost on the Pro- 
fessor, and they walked along in silence, 
joining the crowd of devout or idle per- 
sons who were making the day’s round of 
the sepulchres. 

The cathedral, which they entered after 

two other churches, was even darker than ° 
usual, with a darkness befitting the day’s 
solemn memories. Out of the circular 
choir under the dome rose the chanting of 
priests and of boys, a queer sound, a swell 
and a rattle, like the breaking of the sea 
on the shingle. Or, rather, it seemed to 
descend, this harmonious dull clashing of 
broken echoes, from the cupola above. 
At least, as the three friends stood listen- 
ing in silence, it seemed less and less to 
connect itself with the circles of black and 
white acolytes (faces, framed in blackcst 
hair, under the gray twilight, or the yel- 
low light of the tapers), and the heaps of 
dull purple and crimson and white of the 
far-off canons, their faces mere orange 
blurs, 
‘¢ The world,’’ answered the Professor, 
is not sufficient for man’s happiness, for 
he is made to find full happiness only in 
God. Those who, instead of being led on 
to the Creator, stop short at the creation, 
are doomed to disappointment. All re- 
ligion is founded on this wage And 
its truth is confirmed even by the blas- 
phemous cravings after unatti ainable pleas- 
ure of those whom poor Baudelaire calls 
de la réalité grands esprits contempteurs.’ 

‘* The dissatisfaction of those particular 
great minds,’’ replied Baldwin, “‘ great 
minds who systematically cultivate their 
ego, and decline responsibilities toward 
other egos, is due, on the contrary, not to 
their recognition of what this w orld really 
is, but to their very gratuitous assumption 
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that it was created solely for their indi- 
vidual delectation ; or, rather, for the 
delectation solely of their individual 
netves, palate, sex, eyes, ears, and vanity. 
And they scold mankind and the universe, 
which, after all, are bulky and old-estal:- 
lished institutions, for not fitting into the 
pocket of one small, selfish, superfine 
maa.”’ 

‘* Poor things!’ said Lady Althea 
gently, ‘‘ they are very odious, they and 
their books ; but I suppose it’s equally 
odious of any of us to hate them, for it’s 
awful to think of any one being so wretch- 
edly crooked and ill.’’ 

The Professor, whose books were full 
of anathema against this school of Baude- 
larian pessimists, felt suddenly as if Lady 
Althea had prevented his treading on some 
poor bruised worm or toad. ‘‘ Poor 
things ! poor things !’’ he repeated. 

‘*The people, on the contrary, who 
recognize the reality of things,’’ went on 
Baldwin, his voice turned into a whisper 
by the great echoing chants ; ‘‘ ask less 
and give more, and giving, receive more 
in return. They see the past and the fu- 
ture, and the immensity of the present ; 
very dimly and fragnientarily, but enough 
to measure their own infinitesimal share. 
And, instead of importuning the universe 
to pay more attention to them, they try, 
consciously or unconsciously, to give more 
attention to the universe ; to enlarge their 
position by going outside themselves. 
They increase their points of contact with 
the rest of Nature, and live in a greater 
number of its processes ; becoming through 
sympathy and dutiful activity, not merely 
men, but limts of the bigger man, Hu- 
manity ; and, through esthetic perception 
and philosophic thought, clients, frequent- 
ers, familiars of the nearer and further 
circles of the great life beyond mankind.’’ 

Turning away toward the door, they 
were stopped short by an impressive sight. 
The great velarium of the pulpit. intended 
as a sounding-board for the preacher’s 
voice, was spread over the nave like a vast 
bird ; poised in the gloom, floating on 
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steady wings, mysterious, darkening the 
church with its presence, a sailing, brood. 
ing incubus, beneath whose shadow the 
crowd was hurrying along, quiet and 
vague ; the darkness of the hours on the 
cross grown into a terrible, mystic, semi- 
living creature. 

Baldwin put his arm through that of the 
Professor. ‘‘ For all our differences,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ we are seekers after the same 
thing ; a higher happiness possible only 
in a wider existence, a union with some- 
thing transcending our ego, its wants and 
experiences, a union with all that is, and 
has been, and shall be. For you, as for us, 
the real life is as little that of this church 
with its egoism of the soul, as of the tav- 
ern outside, with its egoism of the body.”’ 

** Perhaps you are right,’’ answered the 
Professor ; ‘* perhaps—who knows? God 
speaks in parables to all of us, and we, in- 
stead of seeking for their meaning, are 
disputing about their unreal figures. I 
am not grieved, my dear friends, at your 
having Jost this,’’ and he turned back and 
pointed to that brooding horror across the 
eburch ; ‘*‘ but I wish that you had still, 
like me, something analogous to the clois- 
ters and cells of those dear sisters—a 
sunny, silent place, swept and garnished, 
wherein your soul could retire at times to 
live its life.’’ 

‘* But why retire, why shut out the 
world ?”’ asked Lady Althea, after a pause. 
** Surely the soul ought not to be limited 
to one habitation ; it ought to be wherever 
we are, in our relations with all things ; it 
would make all places peaceful and sweet. 
Why should there be a spiritual life set 
apart? Life should be honest, and intel- 
ligent, and appreciative, and loving ; is 
that not being spiritual ?”’ 

One of the side doors of the cathe- 


_dral was open, letting in a flood of day. 


And in it, their bodies merged into wide 
beams of luminous spray, their blond 
heads outlined with little loose locks, 
golden in the pale golden halo, stood a 
group of young girls,—Contemporary Re- 
view, 
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“ Ay ! though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones.” 
—Hoop: The Dream of Eugene Aram, 


| Five years before the date of this story, George Woodfall, a wealthy and respected 
citizen of Sydney, beloved by all classes for his uprightness and benevolence, sud- 


denly vanished, leaving not the faintest trace. 


His disappearance caused the most 


profound sensation, and as his affairs were found to be in perfect order, foul play 


was for a time suspected, 


No clew, however, was forthcoming, and after two years 


a monument was raised to the man who had earned the right to be called a public 


benefactor. | 


My name is Power-—the Rev. Charles 
Power. [am the incumbert of the parish 
church of St. Chrysostom, Redfern, Syd- 
ney ; and, though a clergyman, I have 
never so far been led to suspect myself of 
being in any way a weakling, or given 
over to vain imaginings, Iam forty years 
of age, and unmarried. My life has been 
uniformly practical, and I cannot remem- 
ber to have ever been the prey of any 
morbid sentiment whatever. Hitherto I 
have utterly disbelieved in apparitions of 
any description, regarding them as illu- 
sions presented to a temporarily, though 
slightly, disordered brain ; and I am free 
to confess that, had I alone been the wit- 
ness of the apparition herein described, I 
should have felt bound to set aside my 
own impressions as unworthy of serious 
attention, on the grounds already stated, 
nor should I have further investigated the 
matter; and thus what is now known 
might never have come to light, and, for 
all we know, rest and peace might have 
been denied to a long-tortured soul, Thus 
much of myself. 

Of my friend, William Rowley, I may 
say that he is a man of like mind unto 
myself; that as a_ scientist — famous 
throughout the world as the man who 
planned and carried out the canal system 
in New South Wales—his education has 
not been such as to render him fanciful, 
even did his natural instincts turn in that 
direction, which they do not. In a word, 
he is a hard-headed, shrewd, and utterly 
unimaginative man. 

One thing must be stated at the outset. 
The exact locality in which the events here 
recorded came to pass we have concealed, 
fearing lest some too curious hand might 
disturb that lonely grave among the moun- 


tains, where lies all that remains of a man 
who, if he sinned, surely also suffered. 


With what amazed horror the inhab- 
itants of the city of Sydney will learn the 
fate of George Woodfall we can well im- 
agine. When a man respected and be- 
loved among us for twenty years departed 
suddenly from our midst, the whole com- 
munity mourned for him as for a father. 
And now, when the veil is rent, and he 
whom we believed a saint stands revealed 
the opposite of all we once conceived him 
to be, amazement is only natural. But, 
lest that feeling should change in the 
minds of some to that of scorn, I would 
say by virtue of my priestly office, ‘‘ Judge 
him not: for you know not how he was 
tempted. Judge him not, till you have 
been tempted even as he was; and then, 
if you resist, still judge him not, because 
of the awfulness of his doom.” The 
actual narrative of our experiences I shall 
leave to William Rowley, whose powers 
of description, as I find on comparing our 
two separately compiled statements, con- 
siderably surpass my own. 

* * * * * 

In the month of September last, year, 
my friend Power and I| were shaking the 
cobwebs from our brains, and enjoying a 
short holiday among the mountains of the 
Great Dividing Range. I shall not, as 
Power says; indicate more nearly the pre- 
cise locality to any but those who may 
have a personal or public right to the in- 
formation. We had been out about a fort- 
night, and Power, who is an enthusiastic 
botanist, had already made scveral new 
discoveries among the Australian flora, 
while I, gun in hand, contented myself 
with bringing down that particular section 
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of the fauna most directly concerned with 
our breakfast and dinner, One evening,— 
it was the 20th—the date is indelibly en- 
graved on my memory,—when we were in 
the very heart of the lofty ranges, we 
began to cast about for a spot where we 
could camp for the night. Not far away 
we could hear the thunder of a waterfall, 
and judging that we should find what we 
wanted somewhere in its vicinity, we 
pressed on, descending deeper and deeper 
into a leng gully, the sides of which were 
thickly covered with tall trees and tangled 
undergrowth. On reaching the bottom, 
we walked forward till we came upon a 
pretty glade, formed by clumps of tall 
fern trees, or rather tree-ferns, fringing a 
deep pool, which was formed, in part at 
least, by the water which poured incessant- 
ly from the heights, and which constituted 
the head of a small creek, which flowed 
away, and was soon lost to sight ameng 
the dense foliage through which it forced 
its way. 

This was the very spot for us, and dur- 
ing our supper we found leisure to observe 
the formation of the waterfall, exactly op- 
posite to which we reclined, It was very 
curious. From the top of the cliff the 
water, projected by some ferce the nature 
of which we could not divine, sprang sheer 
out from the brink of the precipice, and 
descending in a mighty and unbroken are, 
poured with a never-ccasing roar upon a 
great ledge of rock which jutted out some 
forty feet below. Here, after being col- 
lected, as it were, in a vast reservoir, it 
continuously overflowed, and rushed down 
the black face of the rock in a torrent of 
silver foam. 

Searcely had we finished our supper, 
and piling a few logs on the fire, lit our 
pipes for a yarn, when, quite suddenly, as 
it seemed, the clear starry sky became 
overcast ; a violent gust of wind rushed 
shrieking through the gully, scattering our 
fire in all directions, ceased, and for a few 
moments all was still. Then drip, drip, 
fell splashing a few heavy drops of rain, 
and, almost before we could reach the 
shelter of the nearest clump of ferns, a 
tremendous storm burst upon us with a fury 
which, notwithstanding my long experi- 
ence of tropical storms, I do not remember 
to have ever seen surpassed. The wind, 
truly, had died away, but the thunder 
rolled and crashed and reverberated in a 
perfectly awful manner, till it seemed as 
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if, from the bowels of the mountains, a 
number of giant Stentors were roaring in 
conceit for their liberty. All the time, 
writhing and coiling and darting with 
forked tongues about the topmost sum- 
mits, gleamed the electric fires, like a 
multitude of blazing serpents let loose 
upon the blackness of the night. 

From the shelter, such as it was, where 
we crouched, Power and I watched the 
progress of the sterm. So pitchy dark 
had it grown that, though touching, we 
could not see one another, and though we 
heard its never-ceasing rush, even above 
the fury of the storm, the great white 
mass of falling water immediately in front 
of us had become invisible. 

Suddenly a levin-streak flashed out of 
the gloom, struck, for one instant, the 
face of the cliff witha broad blaze of light, 
then vanished, leaving all once mure in 
darkness. No, not all, for through the 
intense blackness there arose, just in the 
position of the watery are, a soft and 
luminous mist. Faint and shadowy at 
first, it rapidly increased in density, be- 
coming clearer to the sight, till at lengih 
it hung, as it were, a great white pall, sus- 
pended between heaven and earth, Crash ! 
and another stunning thunder-roll shook 
the air, while again the forked flame dait- 
ed its fiery shaft upon the face of the 
cliff. Then darkness once more, save for 
the misty veil, now no longer white, but 
suffused with a pale-pink glow, delicate 
and fleeting as the first faint flush of 
dawn. Swiftly it deepened to an exqui- 
site tint, while thousands upon thousands 
of rosy drops were flung hither and thither 
as the spray from the ledge was splashcd 
and dashed in all directions. 

But, beautiful as this was, seant time 
was left us to admire it. Another crash ; 
another flash ; a roaring, rumbling noise, 
as if an earthquake was upon us, and once 
again the scene was changed. There was 
one brief interval of perfect stillness ; and 
then, in an instant, the pink glow went 
out. Darkness while one might draw 
breath ; and then—a blood-red glare, so 
intense, so lutid, so absolute, that it re- 
quired but little imagination to suppose a 
luge torrent of blood descending on us 
where we sat. Out curved the great are 
in a vast sheet of crimson, and down the 
black face of the cliff poured the red 
streain in all manner of fantastic shapes. 
But now the light was not confined to the 




















water alone, for the whole mountain glared 
and glowed as if wrapped in bloody flame, 
and the giant trees, uprearing hundreds of 
fect, seemed to reel in desperate conflict 
with a thousand encircling tongues of fire, 
which, leaping to the topmost crag of the 
mountain, touched all the black boulders 
and massive rocks in its course, till they 
glowed like red-hot iron. Then, as sud- 
denly as it had come, the glorious display 
vanished, and the thick pall of darkness 
settled once more upon everything. 

[litherto we had watched what I sup- 
posed to be a series of unique and excep- 
tionally beautiful atmospheric effects in 
silence, too absorbed in the exquisite love- 
liness and grandeur of what we saw for 
speech. But now I turned to Power, 
with a light remark about our good for- 
tune in having encountered a phenomenon 
I could not remember to have seen de- 
scribed. As I spoke, I felt him grasp my 
arm convulsively. 

** My God !”’ he said, in a voice so un- 
like his own I scarcely knew it, ‘‘ what is 
that ?”’ 

‘* What ?’’ I exclaimed, rather startled, 
I must confess, by the tone in which he 
spoke. He did not answer, but his grasp 
tightened on my arm. I looked in the 
direction of the waterfall. Heavens! what 
was it? Out of the murky gloom, high 
up in the midst of the are of water, ap- 
peared a human hand. A dead hand : 
long and lean, with the blue decaying 
flesh shrivelling on the fingers. And, as 
it waved and beckoned, another hand, 
withered and grewsome like itself, grew 
before our eyes, and the long thin fingers 
twined themselves together as if in suppli- 
cation. Struggling, as it were, into mate- 
rial shape, followed the arms ; and then, 
as I sat, my mouth agape with horror, 
and every nerve tingling with keenest an- 
ticipation, there, in ghastly completeness, 
stood aman. But what aman! A man 
who had been dead for years ; a man on 
whose bones the flesh had shrunk and 
dried, and in some parts rotted off; a 
man, and yet not a man; a skeleton, and 
yet not a skeleton ; a horrid corpse, en- 
dowed with life, or at least with the sem- 
Llance of life, And now the great blaze 
of crimson light burst forth again, and all 
over the horrid figure, and about it, and 
around it, seemed to flow streams of blood. 
Oh, how the awful thing writhed and rocked 
in what seemed to be a deadly paroxysm of 
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anguish ! now standing erect, and flinging 
its weird arms above its head, as though 
invoking curses ; now falling on its with- 
ered knees in an agony of terror. I could 
bear no more, and hid my face in my 
hands. When I looked again the appari- 
tion had vanished. ‘‘ Power,’’ I said, 
falteringly. There was no answer, he had 
fainted, 

W hen he came to himself, the moon was 
again shining high in the heavens, there was 
no trace of the recent storm, and the great 
cataract thundered on its everlasting de- 
scent, a broad and gleaming sheet of sil- 
ver, as though nothing had ever happened 
to disturb it. Power stretched himself, 
rubbed his eyes, and then sat up and looked 
about him in a bewildered way. At last 
he spoke. 

‘* Rowley,’’ he began, hesitatingly, ‘I 
have had a very curious dream. I—’’ 

I thought it best to cut him short. ‘* It 
was no dream, Power,’’ I said ; ‘* for I 
saw it too.” 

He looked at me for a moment incredu- 
lously, then covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘** You saw it too !’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Then, 
my God ! what can it mean ?”’ 

Power, however, is a cool and remark- 
ably self-possessed man, and before very 
long his nerves recovered their accustomed 
balance, and he spoke to me again. 

‘* Of one thing I am firmly convinced,” 
he said in his most impressive tones, “* so 
fearful and terrifying a spectacle would 
never have been permitted to appear to us 
without some deep and significant reason. 
What do you suppose it to be ?”’ 

‘* Really,’’ I answered, ‘‘I have no 
idea, and I prefer not to imagine. We 
must go up there, and endeavor to find 
out.’’ 

‘* My own thought,” he said, rising to 
his fect. ‘‘ Come.” 

‘‘ What, now !’’ I cried in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Surely you will wait till morn- 
ing. There is nothing to be gained by 
such haste ; there is nothing to be lost by 
so slight a delay.’’ 

‘* That may or may not be,” he replied, 
firmly. ‘* All I know is, I am going to 
try and get behind that veil of water to- 
night. Could you sleep,’’ he added, with 
a faint smile, ‘* while there is a possibility 
of that ghastly thing appearing to us again ? 
I could not.”’ 

‘¢ There is not much chance of that,” I 
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said, regretfully. ‘‘ To tell you the truth, 
Power, I rather wish it would, for then 
we might arrive at some scientific explana- 
tion of it. I was so taken by surprise 
when the gentleman made his first appear- 
ance, that I—’’ 

‘** Rowley,” he interrupted, “‘ do not 
jest. We do not agree on all points, and 
your belief in the unseen is, [ regret to 
say, much weaker than I would have it. 
But here, in the present instance, we have 
both of us objective evidence of the most 
startling and convincing kind. My friend, 
believe me, there is a meaning in all this, 
and it is our plain and bounden duty to 
discover it if we can. Let us go now, 
_while we have the moon to light us. 
Come !”’ 

‘* All right,’’ I said. ‘* Go ahead !”’ 
And so we began the ascent together. 

There is no need to set down all the de- 
tails of that weary climb. It was about 
half-past nine when we began it, and 
eleven when we reached the level of the 
ledge of rock on which the are of water 


broke. A yawning chasm lay between us 
and it, looking across which we could see 


a dry wall of rock receding away from the 
water, and leaving a wide passage, along 
which we could see from one end to the 
other. 

** That looks like a cave of some sort,’’ 
said Power. ‘‘ Can’t we reach it ?” 

‘* Not without jumping that chasm,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ a feat I for one am not going 
to attempt. Let us see what can be done 
from the top.”’ 

It took us another hour to reach the 
summit, and once there we seemed no bet- 
ter off than before, for the water flung 
itself with a furious rush over the brow 
off the cliff, while on each side the sheer 
face of the precipice precluded any idea 
of descending that way. 

‘*There must be an 
where,’’ I said; ‘‘1 am convinced of 
that. Let us set to work and find it.’’ 

I then cut down a stout young sapling, 
and began to lay about me with a will. 

‘* What ever are you doing ?’’ cried 
Power. 

** Knocking down the brushwood and 
trying to find the entrance to that cave, if 
there be one.”’ 

‘* Nonsense, man ! if there were a hole 
you would have fallen through it long ago. 
Depend upon it, if there be any entrance 
at all from above, it is mach farther away 
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than this.’’ And with that Power turned 
his back on me, and disappeared among 
the trees and rocks which covered the 
summit. 

Presently I heard him coo-ee, 
swered him, and following the direction 
of his voice, found him less than a hun- 
dred yards away, and almost in a straight 
line from where we had been standing. 

** Well,”’ I said, ‘* have you found any- 
thing ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ he answered; “ but I don’t 
know how much it means.’”? And he 
pointed to a blaze on a fallen iron-bark 
tree, by which he stood, under which a 
broad arrow pointed directly downward, 

‘* A government surveyor’s mark, proba- 
bly,” I said. ‘* However, we’ll see.” 
And once again I set to work, beating 
down the brushwood with my sapling. It 
took some time to clear away the bushes 
that had grown up under and over the 
mighty arch of the fallen tree, but at last 
it was done, and, stooping down, I began 
a thorough examination of the place. Be- 
ginning at one end of the tree I went 
carefully toward the other, thrusting my 
pole in all directions as I proceeded. 
When I had covered about two thirds of 
the distance, a sharp exclamation escaped 
me. 

** Give me the lantern !’’ I cried. 

‘* What is it ?’’ said Power, his voice 
trembling with excitement, as he hastily 
unslung and handed me a small bull’s-eye 
lantern which he carried, and for which, 
on account of the excessive brilliance of 
the moon, we kad hitherto found no use. 

*1’ll tell you when I know myself,’’ I 
replied ; and taking the lantern I leahed 
the light into the Mouth of a great hole 
my attack on the shrubs had laid bare, 
Power leaning over me and trying to peer 
into the gloomy depths. 

‘** That is the way down,”’ he said. 

“Not a doubt of it,” I returned. 
** Come along.” 

He started back. 
going down there !”’ he gasped. 

‘*T am though,’’ I answered. ‘‘ I am 
going to see this thing through, now that 
we've got so far. Come, you don’t mean 
to let me go down alone ?’’ 

‘Of course not; of course not,’’ re- 
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plied Power, pulling himself together. 

‘** But how are you going to get down ? 

You don’t know the depth of the hole.”’ 
** No, 
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swered. ‘* Look here.’’ All the time I 
had been talking, I had also been clearing 
the undergrowth from the mouth of the 
hole, and thrusting my pole down, to as- 
certain, if possible, its depth. This Jatter 
I could not do, but, being struck with the 
fact that something hard projected at regu- 
lar intervals from one side of the shaft, | 
came to the conclusion that the descent 
must have been accomplished by means of 
a series of stakes driven at regular intervals 
into the earth. I verified this by leaning 
over the hole and thrusting my arm down 
to its full length, when my knuckles came 
into violent contact with the first rung of 
the ladder, if it may be called so. This I 
pointed out to Power, 

‘* Ha !’’ he said, drawing a long breath. 
‘* Well, what are you going to do now ?”’ 

For answer, [ laid my sapling across the 
mouth of the hole, and swinging myself 
into it, found, as I expected, that my feet 
rested on a second support about half my 
own length lower down, Another step, 
another and another, and my feet touched 
ground again so suddenly that I fell in a 
heap, with an involunt: ary shout. 

‘* Are youall right, Will ?’’ said Power 
in anxious tones from the top. 

** Yes; at least I think so. But pass 
the light down, there’s a good fellow : 
this darkness is horrible.’’ 

Power tied his handkerchief to the 
strap of the lantern, and lowered it down 
to me, joining me himself a moment after. 

‘* We’re in for it now, Will,’’ he said. 

** Yes,’’ | replied ; ** we'll not go back 
now. But I must have that sapling ; it 
may be useful.’? And swinging myself up 
once more, I drew in the long staff, and 
planting it on the ground below, sprang 
again to Power’s side. 

He flashed the light hither and thither, 
and by its aid we could see that we stood 
at the beginning, or end, of along and 
fairly broad passage, the extent of which, 
of course, we could not guess. 

‘* Listen !”’ said Power, 
‘* What’s that ?’’ 

I am not a very nervous man, but 
Power’s way of uttering these startled 
ejaculations was somewhat trying under 
the circumstances, and so I told him. 

‘* But 1 did hear something, Will,’’ he 
said, apologetically. 

‘Of course you did,’’? I returned. 
‘* But it was only the waterfall.” This 
was true. Before us we could hear the 
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thunder of the water, but between us and 
that lay we knew not what. I was in ad- 
vance with the lantern at this point, and 
it suddenly struck me that something 
onght to be done to brace up Power’s 
nerves, so I suggested leaving him behind 
and going on alone. 

** How do you feel, Charles ?’’ I asked 
him. ‘If you wait here, I’ll go on by 
myself,’’ 

This had the effect I had expected. 

‘* Thank you,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I don’t 
feel very comfortable, I admit, but any- 
thing is better than being left here by my- 
self ; we can’t see anything worse than 
we’ve scen already. Go on !’’ 

We went forward, cautiously examining 
our position at every step, till presently 
we were brought to a standstill by what 
seemed to bea solid wall of rock, which 
barred our further progress. The check, 
however, was merely temporary, for we 
soon saw that what appeared to be a com- 
plete wall was merely a partition between 
the passage in which we stood and another 
passage, or perhaps cave, beyond. The 
communication was established by means 
ef a natural archway, large enough, and 
more, to admit a man crawling on his 
hands and knees. 

Power went through first, while I guid- 
ed his movements as well as I could with 
the lantern. Presently he uttered an ex- 
clamation. 

‘Are you through ?’’ 
immediately behind him. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered ; 
something, too.’’ 

‘* What is it 7’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t know exactly. It feels like a 
bundle of sticks tied together.”’ 

As soon as I had crawled through, the 
lantern settled the question. What Power 
had found was a bundle of torches, 

‘* By Jove !’’ Lexclaimed, drawing one 
out ; “ this decides the point.’ 

‘* What point ?’’ asked Power, 

‘* Why, that we are not the first to visit 
this mysterious place. But Ict us light 
one of these, and we shall see better where 
we are.”’ 

The first few torches refused to light, 
being damp and mouldy with age ; but at 
last I drew two from the centre of the 
bundle, which proved better. Lighting 
them, Power took one and I the other, 
and we held them high above cur heads. 
For a moment the sudden transition frem 
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gloom to intense light dazzled us, but 
prescnt!y we grew used to the change, and 
then a wonderful sight met our eyes. We 
stood in a vast cavern, one of natute’s 
most gorgeous palaces. In front of us 
rose the grandest array of stalactites and 
stalagmites I ever saw, stretching away, 
column after column, in innumerable 
aisles, as it were the nave of some mighty 
cathedral. Here and there isolated col- 
umns rose, looking like saints wrapped in 
robes of white, and standing in pious 
meditation ; while inthe dim distance the 
formation was such that it 1equired no 
great stretch of imagination to picture a 
crowd of kneeling worshippers before an 
altar. From the roof, between the great 
pillars, depended the most exquisite 
tracery of quartz, caught up in loops, 
falling in folds, tangled into filigree work, 
as delicate as Mechlin lace, and all as pure 
as alabaster, and white as driven snow. 
From prisms, here and there, the light 
from the torches was flashed back in many 
colored waves, while at times an entire 
column seemed to burst into the radiance 
of a hundred rainbows blended into one. 
For some time we stood silent, op- 
pressed and awed by the sight of so much 
beauty. At last Power said in subdued 
and reverent accents, ‘‘ I feel as if I were 
in a temple of God’s own building. How 
glorious are the works of the Almighty ! 
Rowley, I feel I must praise Him.’’? And 
he began in his rich flexible voice to in- 
tone the Gloria. ‘‘ Gloria Patri, et Fiiio, 
et Spiritui Sancto,’’ he sang, and stepped. 
We both stared at one another in amaze- 
ment. As though an angelic chorus took 
up the strain, the words were repeated all 
reund and above us in a multitude of 
echoes. Treble, alto, tenor, and _ bass, 
all the notes were there, perfectly ren- 
dered, and so softly musical, that the 
sound was thrilling in its sweetness, It 
was the most wonderful and astonishing 
thing I have ever heard, and there was 
nothing human in it ; the notes were too 
pure and the harmony too perfect for that. 
And how enduring it seemed ! There isa 
library at Naples, from the cupola of 
which echo repeats a scund no less than 
thirty-two distinct times. But here, for 
quite five minutes, rolled and swelled the 
maj‘stic chorus, ‘* Gloria Patti, et Filio, 
et Spiritui Sancto,’’? dying away, finally, 
in a whisper of intense sweetness, Power 
sank on his knees and prayed aloud in an 
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ecstasy of adoraticn : I, less spiritual, and 
recognizing only material causes (certainly 
of a very exceptional kind, but quite capa- 
ble of a scientific explanation), remained 
standing, and as his voice ceased, I in- 
toned a deep Amen, which the marvellous 
echo again took up and chanted to its 
close, in every vatiety of tone, but always 
in the most perfect harmony. 

‘* Well,’’ said Power, rising to his feet, 
‘we shall never hear anything more 
miraculous than this. It is indeed a 
declaration of the glory of God. Do 
you notice,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that the 
echoes are silent during ordinary conversa- 
tions ?’” 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied ; ‘* they evidently re- 
spond to musical notes of a certain pitch, 
The vibrations of sound—’’ 

‘*Oh, I know,’’ interrupted Power. 
‘* You are going to explain it scientifi- 
eally. Don't. I know it can be done, 
but I’d rather you didn’t do it—uat least, 
net just now. Oh, Rowley !’’ he went 
on, his voice trembling, ‘‘ suppose, only 
suppose, that at some time or other a 
crime, a murder, had Leen committed here. 
Can you imagine what the murderer’s feel- 
ings would be when his victim’s death-ery 
re echoed a thousand times in his ears ?’’ 
And, unstrung by emotion, he uttered a 
soit of shiick of nervous Jaughter. In- 
stantly the air seemed alive with mocking 
demons. Peals of weird merriment rang 
in our ears, and as the unholy sounds at 
last diced away, it wasas if a band of fiends 
were chuckling over their victim. 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘* I can understand now 
what his feelings would be, even if I could 
not before; and I must beg of you, 
Power, to remember that we do not know 
what is before us, and to refrain from any 
more of these neive-shattering perform- 
ances of yours, We have faced danger 
together, and I know you area brave man. 
Pull yourself together.’’ 

He apologized again, and asked for my 
flask. ‘‘ Upon my word I needed that,”’ 
he said ; ‘‘ I really did feel as if my nerves 
wele going to pieces. However, you may 
depend upon me ; I'll not give way again.” 
And he kept his word. 

‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ let us each take an- 
other torch in case of accidents, and go 
on.”’ 

‘In which direction 2°’ queried Power. 

‘* All are alike,’’ I answered, ‘‘ in so 
far as we do not know where they may 
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lead ; but we have the noise of the water- 
fall to guide us—let us make toward it,”’ 

‘* Very good,’’ said Power ; and pick- 
ing up some fresh torches, we went on. 

We had gone forward among the great 
white columns for perhaps a_ hundred 
yards, the sound of the falling waters in- 
creasing at every step, when suddenly a 
new and yet more beautiful sight met our 
eyes. The nave of the cathedral, if I may 
continue the simile, with its rows of pillars, 
came to an abrupt termination, and in front 
of us at right angles ran another row of col- 
umns, some five or six feet apart, but each 
united by the most delicate and intricate 
tracery, and altogether resembling an ex- 
quisitely wrought choir-screen. 

** Well,’’ said Power, ‘‘ wonders will 
never cease. It really would not surprise 
me to find an altar on the other side of 
that screen, Isn’t it beautiful ?”’ 

‘** Very,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ but at the same 
time very annoying also ; for, you see, it 
completely bars our way in this direction, ’’ 

‘* Perhaps there is an opening some- 
where,’’ said Power. ‘* Let us explore 
along it.’? And he moved off to the left. 

‘*You’re right,’’ 1 cried, when I[ had 
taken a few paces in the opposite direec- 
tion. ‘* Here is the opening, And, by 
Jove ! it’s an artificial one.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’ exclaimed 
Power, hurrying to my side. 

‘* Why,’’ I answered, pointing to a 
large and ragged opening in the screen, 
“look at that. That is not natural. It 
has been smashed to pieces with a hammer, 
or some such instrument. ”’ 

‘“* Not a doubt of it,’’? said Power. 
‘“‘ Here are pieces scattered in all direc- 
tions. But it must have been broken down 
a long time ago, for, see, there are traces 
of a new formation in progress. What is 
bevond, I wonder ?” 

‘“* Another cave, not so large,’’ I re- 
plied, having already passed through the 
aperture. ‘* And beyond that again is the 
waterfall, not sixty feet away. There is 
nothing here; I can see all round the 
place. Let us—ah !”’ 

It was my turn to give way now. The 
exclamation was wrung from me by a sud- 
den spasm of terror, which shook me from 
head to foot, and for the moment almost 
deprived me of my senses. I fell back 
against Power with such violence as to 
neatly upset him. Then I clung to him, 
trembling. ‘‘ Quick! let us go back. 
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Don’t look. This is no place for us. 
Flesh and blood can’t stand any more,’’ I 
gasped. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, old man, what is 
the matter ?’’ cried Power. ‘* Here, drink 
this.’? And he handed me back my flask. 

The spirit revived me, and by a violent 
effort I collected my wits again. ‘* Take 
some yourself, Charles,’’ 1 urged him. 
‘** You will need it.’’ 

Hedid so. ‘‘ Now, tell me what it is,’ 
he said. 

I braced myself up to look again, half 
hoping but scarcely believing my eyes had 
deceived me. Holding up my torch with 
my left hand, I pointed straight in front 
of me with my right. Power’s eyes fol- 
lowed my finger. His torch dropped from 
his hand, and I flung my arm round him, 
just in time to save him from falling. 

**My God!” he eried. ‘* How fear- 
ful !” 

Well might he say so, for the sight that 
lay before us was calculated to make the 
boldest heart stand still. Immediately in 
front of us yawned an open grave. The 
earth flung up on either side of it had 
grown hard and caked in the years that 
had rolled by since first it was dug, and 
almost turned to. stone by the ceaseless 
drip of water from the roof. At one end 
lay a pick and shovel, carelessly cast aside. 
At the other, horrible to see, were two 
fleshless grinning skeletons, in such a posi- 
tion that they seemed to be peering into 
the grave beneath them. The light of the 
torches played on the ghastly forms, throw- 
ing flickering shadows upon them, till they 
looked like a pair of hideous mocking 
demons, laughing down into the nether- 
most pit. 

‘* Ay, you are right,’’ cried Power. 
‘* Let us go.”’ 

‘* No, no,’”’ I said, though I own my 
voice was not very steady. ‘‘ No, they 
cannot harm us. They are dead enough 
in all conscience,’’ I added, with a sorry 
attempt at levity. ‘‘ Come, let us exam- 
ine the grave.’’ 

** Not while they are keeping guard over 
it,’? said Power, in a dry harsh voice. 

With one sweep of my sapling, I thrust 
back the ghastly pair, and they fell, crum- 
bling into dust, by the side of the grave. 
Holding each other by the arm, we ad- 
vanced, and peered into the open shaft, 
our torches drooped forward to throw in 
the light. Great heavens! There in the 
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shallow grave were two forms that had 
once been human. The upper, a skeleton 
like those we had just removed, hid the 
withered features of the form that lay 
below it ; a form which, though emaciat- 
ed, and in the last stages of decay, yet 
preserved some lingering likeness to 
humanity. With a determined effort I 
thrust forward my sapling, when the hid- 
eous thing instantly fell a crumbling ruin 
like the others. 

Leaning forward, we held the torches 
far down intothe grave. One swift glance 
was enough to send us recoiling back in 
horror, for in that moment we recognized 
the face of the man we had seen in the 
waterfall in the early part of the night. 

I scarcely think we were surprised, and 
when the natural feeling of dread had 
passed away, the same thought struck us 
both simultaneously, ‘* Can we find the 
key to this mystery ?”’ 

** Let us try, at least,’? said Power, 
‘for I firmly beiieve we were brought 
here for that purpose.” 

** Be that as it may,’ I said, ‘‘ we will 
do our best to discover it. Yonder is an 
old coat, near the pick and shovel. Let 
us search it first of all.’’ 

Power sprang forward eagerly and 
picked up the coat. It was fast falling 
to pieces, but one could see that it had 
originally been of good material and make, 
such as would be worn not by a tramp, but 
by a man in ‘easy circumstances. Inside 
the collar, though almost effaced by age, 
was the name of the maker. We exam- 
ined it carefully, and at last made it out 
to be that of one of the principal tailors in 
Sydney. We looked at one another. 

**Schuylen came from London, and 
opened that shop about seven years ago,”’ 
said Power ; ‘“‘ I remember it quite well. 
So this must have been left here within 
that time.’’ 

‘* Evidently,’’ I replied, feeling in ,the 
pockets. ‘‘ But here is something which 
may prove a trifle more definite,’’ and I 
drew out a small tin box, about three 
inches square, and handed it to Power. 

‘* There is an inscription on it,’’ said 
he ; ‘‘ but the torch-light flickers so, I 
ean’t make it out. Let us have the lan- 
tern.’’ I turned the bull’s-eye full.on the 
lid of the box, and Power read out the in- 
scription. It ran— 


‘ 


“ GEorGE WoopFALL, 
Pott’s Point, Sydney. 


” 
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** George Woodfall !’’ cried Power, in- 
tensely excited. ‘* Why, then he must 
have been murdered after all, poor fellow,’’ 

‘* Not necessarily,’’ I put in, a horrible 
thought flashing through my brain. ‘* But 
open it, and see if there is anything in- 
side.’’ 

“Tt shuts with a spring,’ 
*fand is very stiff. 
You try.”’ 

With a great deal of difficulty I forced 
open the lid, and drew out from the box 
a small sheet of paper, folded square. I 
held it up. ‘‘ Shall we read it now,’’ I 
said, ‘* or wait till we get outside ?”’ 

‘Oh, now, by all means,”’ answered 
Power, eagerly. ‘* We don’t know what 
it may contain.’’ 

‘* Precisely,’’ I said; ‘‘ that is just 
what I meant ; don’t you think we have 
had horrors enough for one night ?”’ 

But Power, sticking his torch upright 
ina heap of loose stone, had already begun 
to unfold the paper. He had scarcely 
glanced at its contents when he uttered a 
ery of surprise. ‘* What do you think it 
is, Will,’’ he said, swiftly perusing it. 

** | can give ashrewd guess,’’ I replied ; 
‘* a confession.”’ 

“*Tt is indeed,’’ said Power, sadly, 
‘*and a miserable one at that. It is the 
confession of the man who lived among 
us so long, beloved, respected, a model of 
uprightness and well-doing. Lord, Lord,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ how are the mighty fallen ! 
Come here, Will, and let us read it to- 
gether.”’ 

**Then,’’ I said, going over to him, 
and pointing to the grave, ‘‘ then that 
Res” . 

‘* All that remains of George Wood- 
fall,” interrupted Power, solemnly. ‘‘ Who 
those others may have been I know not ; 
but here is the poor man’s own story of 
how he sinned and how he suffered. Let 
us read it, I say, together.’’ 

And we read it together, under circum- 
stances weird enough ; read it by the flick- 
ering light of our torches, in the presence 
of the long unburied victims of the mur- 
derer whose mouldering corpse lay within 
a few feet of us. The confession, or state- 
ment, was short and to the point, giving 
few details, but setting forth clearly enough 
a crime of appalling magnitude, and the 
long mental agony its unhappy perpetrator 
had endured in consequence. It was as 
follows :— 
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‘* At length I confess. At length I am 
driven to set down in words this statement 
of my crime, lest I go mad before it is 
done. Twenty years ago I did it— 
twenty years ago on the 20th September, 
now close at hand. Ah! I remember the 
date : I have good reason to. There were 
three of them, and I killed them all three. 
No matter how I did it or why—yes, I 
will tell you why—it was for gold. Curse 
the yellow fiend. We were four, and had 
been mates at the diggings, and we were 
coming down to Sydney with our gold 
dust and nuggets. We had a good deal, 
too, more than enough to set each of us 
up, and a fortune for one. Ay, there it 
is. That’s what tempted me. I don’t 
know who they were. I neverdid. Each 
of them had some sobriquet which stood 
for a name. Blackguards all of them, 
and a rough lot ; while I was what they 
call of gentle blood. Good God! what a 
mockery ! Never mind how we came to 
be together. What does that matter now ? 
Necessity makes strange bedfellows, It 
was my lot. Well, I thought I saw a 
chance to build up my fallen fortunes again 
with that gold ; so I took it: took it at 
the cost of three men’s lives, and an eter- 
nity of suffering for myself. There is no 
use going into details, the bare facts re- 
main, They are conclusive enough. I 
did the deed in a cave we had struck one 
day while prospecting. I’m not going to 
describe it further, for no one could find 
it unless I took him there, and the only 
man I’}] ever take there will be the magis- 
trate to whom I give myself up, that is, if 
he should doubt the reality of my confes- 
sion, It was a damnable deed, and black 
treachery. Whatever their faults or their 
crimes, they had always been good enough 
to me ; letting me join their gang when I 
first came to the diggings, and sharing fair 
and square in everything. They were 
sleeping, too, when I robbed them of 
their treasure and their lives at one and 
the same time. That makes it worse. At 
least two of them were sleeping, the third 
awoke just as my knife was raised to strike 
him. He never said a word : he took in 
the situation at a glance, and hurled him- 
self straight at me. I caught his throat 
as he came, and held on. It was life for 
life then, and both of us knewit. I made 
sure he was dying before I loosed my grip, 
and then I cast him from me, and stooped 
to pick up my knife, which had been 
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dropped in the struggle. I leaned ever 
him to see if he was gone. But no, he 
had recovered, and had struggled up into 
a sitting posture. His face was livid, and 
his eyes protruded from his head, and his 
tongue from his mouth. He could not 
speak, but he clasped his hands in mute 
supplication, Blood had sent me mad, 
and I flung myself upon him, and buried 
the knife in his heart. As the breath 
went out of his body, he uttered a yell 
which rings in my ears now as it rang then 
—as it will ring till my dying day, and, 
may be, through ail eternity. But then, 
then it was awful. From all around rose 
achorus of shrieks and howls and yells, 
in every variety of tone, dying away at 
last in a series of the most blood-curdling 
moans. In my excited condition I was 
palsied with terror, and I flung myself 
down on the ground, and cried aloud for 
mercy, for I thought every devil in hell 
was clamoring for my soul, But present- 
ly, when I ceased my lamentations for a 
moment, and heard my own voice among 
the multitude of sounds, then I knew it 
was an echo—a marvellous one, but still 
only an echo, and my courage returned, 
But not my peace of mind. I lost tbat 
forever during that infernal chorus, and 
it will retuin to me nevermore. I know 
it was an echo, and yet I have never been 
able to rid myself of that first frenzied 
idea, that the devils were clamoring for 
my soul, Those awful shrieks—I hear 
them now! They deafen me, they burn 
into my brain, they—ah ! I must be calm, 
or I shall go mad before I have finished, 
and there is more to tell. 

‘*T began with much difficulty to dig, 
or rather hew out a grave ; but before I 
had gone very far in the work I desisted, 
reflecting it was labor thrown away, as no 
one would ever be likely to discover the 
cave, situated as it was in so lonely and 
remote a spot in the mountains, and even 
should it be discovered, and the bodies of 
my victims with it, there would be noth- 
ing to connect me with the crime. Sol 
laid the corpses in the shallow pit I had 
excavated, and threw a few loose stones 
upon them. Thus I left them, and came 
to Sydney with my ill-gotten gold. Here 
I was quite unknown, and for a time I 
kept quiet, giving out to the people I met 
as casual acquaintances that I had recently 
arrived from England, and was on the 
look-out for a good investment for my 
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small capital. Of course I had many 
tempting offers, but I was wary, and wait- 
ed. At last the opportunity came. One 
week I invested almost all I had in the 
Benamburra mine ; the next I found my- 
self rolling in riches, and the talk of the 
town. From that day all I touched turned 
to gold, It seemed as if I could not make 
a mistake, or invest in an unlucky con- 
cern. Certainly I kept my eyes open, but 
apart from this. my luck was phenomenal, 
In the first flush of success, my excitement 
was so great that I almost forgot my hid- 
eous crime, or, if ever a fleeting memory 
crossed my brain, I would strive, not un- 
successfully, to obliterate it by plunging 
into the wildest excess of dissipation. 
People shook their heads when my name 
was mentioned, but my enormous wealth 
condoned my reckless life, and the social 
ostracism that would have been meted out 
to a poorer man was not so much as hint- 
ed at in the case of the millionaire. I 
went everywhere, was received everywhere, 
did everything, and before the year was 
out I had persuaded myself that I had for- 
gotten. Before the year was out I knew 
that I should never forget. 

‘* Tt was long past midnight, and I was 
sitting alone in the smoking-room of the 
house on Pott’s Point, which I had bought 
after my grand coup, and where I have 
lived ever since. I had a houseful of 
men of the same type as myself, wild 
reckless fellows, steeped to* the lips in 
every form of vice, and some of them, I 
doubt not, with some queer stories behind 
them. But I was alone. My compan- 
ions, wearied out with a long afternoon 
and evening of card-playing, dicing, and 
drinking, had one by one dropped off to 
bed, i I sat at the open window, for the 
night was warm, looking out upon the 
quiet waters of the bay, my thoughts run- 
ning in no particular direction. Then, as 
I sat, suddenly rushed over me a wave of 
bitter regret that my life should be as it 
was, and at that moment I felt I would 
have given all my great wealth, yes, even 
my life itself, could my hands once more 
be free from the stain of blood. Had I 
acted on that impulse, and gone there and 
then to the nearest magistrate, confessed 
my crime, and subsequently paid the pen- 
alty, I might, 1 do not know, have saved 
myself an eternity of suffering ; but I re- 
sisted, the impulse passed, and I grew hard 
and defiant once more. ‘ No,’ I said to 
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myself ; ‘I was strong enough to do the 
deed : I will not now be weak enough to 
cast away for a superstitious fancy the 
material benefits I have derived from it. 
Let me be honest with myself, and admit 
that the feeling which overcame me just 
now was not repentance, but a kind of re- 
morse I must expect to feel occasionally, 
and which is bound to grow weaker every 
time I resist and overcome it. I should 
repent far more sincerely the confession of 
the crime than I am ever likely to do the 
committal of it, if I know myself at all.’ 
The moment for repentance, for atone- 
ment, passed, and I was delivered over 
into the hands of the tormentors. My 
emotion, though transient, had been deep, 
and it was with a shaking hand that I 
mixed myself a stiff glass of brandy-and- 
water, which I drained at a gulp. The 
fiery spirit dissipated the last vestige of 
my hesitation, and I turned to close the 
window. ‘ Dead men tell no tales,’ I mut- 
tered, with my hand upon the sash, when, 
spoken as it were from the veranda imme- 
diately below me, I heard the words, very 
softly uttered, ‘it is time ; let us begin.’ 
‘ Burglars,’ was my first thought as I 
sprang softly back from the window, and 
possessed myself of my revolver. Silent- 
ly I waited their entrance, being myself 
concealed behind the heavy folds of a thick 
curtain ; but no one came. Stealthily I 
crept to the window and peered out, my 
finger on the trigger, and every nerve on 
the alert. Bright moonlight illuminated 
the veranda, the lawn, aud all down to the 
shrubberies that fringed the water’s edge, 
yet nothing was to be seen, nor did the 
faintest sound break the stillness of the 
night. ‘They have heard me and made 
off,’ I said to myself ; and, revolver in 
hand, I slipped through the window, and 
made a tour of the gardens and outhouses 
without finding anything for my pains. 
Returning to the house, I entered, and 
having closed the window, proceeded to 
put out the lights. As I turned to take 
up the bedroom candle, I started back with 
a cry of alarm, for a heavy body fell with 
a thud at my feet. That is to say, I saw 
nothing, but the sound was unmistakable. 
Then, before I had time to recover my- 
self, or even to wonder what it could 
mean, sharp and sudden and terrible, 
arose acry. And then ina flash all was 
clear to me. I staggered back into a 
chair, and covered my face with my 
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hands. But I could not shut out those 
awful sounds. All round the air was rent, 
even as it had been on that fatal night, 
with the most appalling chorus of shrieks 
and yells and groans, while I sat still and 
shivered, and waited for the end. For I 
knew it could nut be long before the 
frightful noise aroused the household, and 
then I should explain everything, and— 
well I did not care, anything was better 
than this. SoIsat and waited. For how 
long I sat there I do not know, but, sud- 
denly, the consciousness was borne in upon 
me that to my tormented ear alone was 
this devil’s concert audible, and with the 
thought the sounds ceased, and silence 
once more fell onall around. Then, while 
still I could see nothing, 1 heard the voice 
of the man with whom I had had that 
desperate struggle before he finally suc- 
cumbed. ‘ George,’ said the voice, ‘ you 
are growing forgetful. We are here to 
remind you that this day week will be the 
20th September.’ The tones of the voice 
were low and very even, and, except for 
the ghastliness of it all, there was nothing 
teirifying in the sound. Yet 1 could not 
answer, though I strove to speak, and pres- 
ently the voice went on, ‘ Your time bas 
not come yet, George. Before it does we 
will teach you to remember. Thursday 
will be the 20th. We shal! expect you in 
the cave. You will come, will you not?’ 
Then, dragged as it were from me without 
volition on my part, my voice issued from 
my lips, ‘Yes, I will come.’ And then 
1 knew no more. 

‘¢T need not go on. It is sufficient to 
say [ have not forgotten. I kept the 
tryst, and passed through a night of such 
agonizing horior, that 1 wondered after- 
ward how J came to retain either life or 
reason after it, I have kept both, how- 
ever, during twenty miserable years, 
though now I feel it cannot be long be- 
fore one or both will give way under the 
strain, But Lam glad | have written this. 
It has strengthened me and comforted me. 
It may be had I written it, had 1 spoken 
earlier, had I stood at once confessed the 
most wicked as well as the most miserable 
of men, my punishment might have been 
the svoner over, and I might have been 
forsaken by those awful things, which for 
these twenty long and dreadful years have 
haunted me perpetually, never leaving me, 
and surely as the date comes round, fore- 

ing me on that dreary pilgrimage to the 
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scene of my crime, there to spend one 
long night of terror and of horror on the 
spot where once and forever I fell. Men 
will wonder why I have resisted so long, 
why I have so long delayed to stand be- 
fore them as I am. I often wonder my- 
self. Sometimes I think it is part of my 
punishment, and yet, God knows, I have 
tried to atone. 

‘* Now, something tells me the end is 
very near. One more pilgrimage will I 
make, because I must, to that spot of 
blood-stained memories, and when I re- 
turn, I will give myself up, and place this 
confession in responsible hands. And, 
when it is made public, and I, who have 
so long shrunk from facing the scorn and 
abhomence of my fellow-men, stand con- 
fessed the sinner that 1 am, it may be that 
my tortured soul shall find rest and peace 
at last. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Gzorez Woopra.t.”’ 

* X * % % 

We buried them all in the one grave, 
and Power read the burial service from 
his Piayer-book over them. Then, when 
we had piled a eairn of quartz upon them, 
we turned away, and left the dead alone. 


Note by the Rev. Charles Power,— 
Now, while it would be idle and unprofit- 
able for us to inquire into, or speculate 
upon, all we saw as we sat on the bank of 
the creek, or upon the reasons why we saw 
it, still, two ideas strike me with such 
force that 1 cannot refrain from giving ex- 
pression tothem. In the first place, it is 
evident that George Woodfall never came 
back from that last miserable journey on 
which he set out shortly after writing his 
statement. Why was this? Was it—the 
idea is horrible—but was it that going with 
his confession unmade, he was delivered 
into the power of the spirits of darkness, 
to whom authority was given to slay his 
body, and to torment his soul for a season, 
till his crime should in some way be 
brought to light? And, in the second 
place, were not our steps guided to the 
cave on that memorable night, in order 
that by us humble and unconscious instru- 
ments his confession might be found, that 
so, when the world that knew him as a 
man shall hear of George Woodfall’s 
crime, and perhaps condemn him utterly, 
his long-tortured soul may, as he himself 
puts it, find rest and peace at the last ?— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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BY PRINCE 


I. 


Dvrine the last few months three of 
the planets— Venus, Mars, and Jupiter— 
stood in the most favorable positions for 
being observed from the earth, and it was 
expected that, with the powerful telescopes 
recently built in Europe and America, 
something positive might be learned as to 
the physical constitution of the three 
planets, the structure of their surfaces, 
and, perhaps also, as to the reasoning 
beings who probably exist on Venus and 
Mars. It must be said at once, that in 
this last direction the results obtained are 
quite disappointing, especially for those 
who, despite the warnings of the astrono- 
mers, had cherished too sanguine hopes. 
Sut some very valuable additions to our 
previous knowledge had been made never- 
theless. 

As to Venus, the more we learn of her the 
more we must despair of ever knowing any- 
thing about her continents, and seas, and 
inhabitants. An important work which 
E. L. Trouvelot has recently brought out, 
to sum up his many years’ observations of 
Venus and Mercury, only confirms the 
idea that what we see of our neighbor is 
but its thick clothing of clouds. Through 
this veil we may occasionally catch a 
glimpse of some part of its real surface, 
as Trouvelot did in February, 1876, and 
in September, 1891; moreover, we see 
protruding above the clouds the snow-clad 
needles and peaks of the polar regions, so 
brilliant under certain conditions of light 
that they glitter ‘‘ like a collar of precious 
stones.”” But that is all: the remainder 
is always veiled by the heavy clouds, 
During May and June last, J. J. Lander- 
er,* taking advantage of the favorable 
position of Venus, carefully analyzed her 
light, only to find that it was not polar- 
ized, as it would have been if it were re- 
flected by continents and seas, and not by 
the vapors of Venus’s atmosphere ; it only 
bore feeble traces of polarization on the 
poles where the summits of the peaks and 
the clouds came together in the field of 
vision. Such a result is certainly disap- 





* Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des Sciences, 
1894 tome 114, p. 1524, 
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pointing, but it explains, at least, why 
astronomers could not agree until now as 
to the speed of rotation of Venus. Thus, 
Treuvelot comes to the conclusion that 
she accomplishes her rotation once in 
nearly twenty-four hours (23 h. 49 m. 
28 s,, as against 23 h. 21 m. in some pre- 
vious measurements), which would mean 
that the day on Venus has nearly the same 
length asonthe earth. But other astrono- 
mers found quite different periods, such 
as twenty-three to twenty-four days, and 
Schiaparelli came to a rotation-period of 
225 days, thus maintaining that the planet, 
like our moon, revolves on her axis only 
once while she describes her full orbit. 
Such disaccord is only possible because 
we see no fixed markings on Venus and 
observe her clouds, which are involved in 
the general movement of her atmosphere. 

With Mars the results of this summer’s 
campaign are more satisfactory. It stood 
this year in such an advantageous position 
that, on the 8th of August, its distance 
from the earth was reduced to about 
35,000,000 miles, and its visible diame- 
ter, which was only eighteen seconds in 
June, attained on that day twenty-five sec- 
onds, ‘True, that in our northern hemi- 
sphere it stood rather too near to the hori- 
zon to be seen very distinctly ; but 
Professor Pickering, of the Lick Observa- 
tory, armed with two good telescopes 
(thirteen and twelve-inch aperture), had 
moved to South America for the special 
purpose of observing the planet during its 
opposition. He erected his observatory 
at Arequipa in Peru, at an altitude of 
8,060 feet, and, in the dry, cloudless and 
dustless atmosphere of the high plateau, 
he could enjoy such a transparent air, such 
a penetration of his instruments, and such 
an absence of fluctuation in the light of 
the stars, as we can hardly imagine in Eu- 
rope. For on moonless nights he could 
see with the naked eye stars of the sixth 
magnitude, and could count all the eleven 
stars of the Pleaides, Night after night 
Mars was observed under these excellent 
conditions, and we soon shall learn a good 
deal about its surface when all drawings 
and photographs are published. In the 
mean time, we have only preliminary re- 
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ports from Arequipa,* and a paper, by 
M. Perrotin, upon the observations made 
under the pure sky of Nice with a thir- 
teen-inch refractor.+ 

The most interesting fact elucidated this 
year is relative to the immense snow-caps 
which cover the polar regions of Mars. It 
was already well known that when the 
winter comes to its northern or to its 
southern hemisphere, an immense snow- 
cap covers the planet’s surface, as far as 
the fortieth degree of its latitude, and 
that these masses of snow and ice thaw 
with an astonishing rapidity during the 
spring—the extremes of temperature being 
much gteateron Mars than they are on the 
earth. This year—partly in consequence 
of the greater proximity of Mars to the 
sun, and, may be, also in consequence of 
a greater radiation of heat from the sun 
itself--the thawing went on even more 
rapidly than usual. Professor Pickering 
could then see the appearance and the 
rapid growth of Y-shaped ‘‘ rivers,’’ or 
rather fjords, intersecting the snow-sur- 
face, and the accumulation of great lakes 
whereto the waters were apparently flow- 
ing. He could follow the thawing step 
by step, as we might do it on earth if we 
had maps representing day ty day the ex- 
tent of our snow-covering. 

As to the so-called ‘* canals,’’ which 
are so much spoken of now, and are sup- 
posed to be the work of human beings, 
Mr. Luckyer has already shown ina very 
interesting paper { how the incorrect trans- 
lation of the Italian canali by ‘* canals,” 
instead of ‘* channels,’’ has created a mis- 
understanding as regards their real nature, 
The fact is, that the continents of Mars— 
which are very easily distinguished by 
their brighter reddish color from the 
darker and greenish seas—are intersected 
by many sinuous lines, which may be 
considered as fjords and inlets, as well as 
by straight lines, which, at a certain period 
of the Martian year, have been seen as 
double lines by so clever an observer as 
Schiaparelli, and as single lines at other 
periods, That these lines, which run for 


’ 





*In Astronomy and Astro-Physics, June, 
1892, The French Astronomie for the same 
month also contains a very interesting paper 
by Camille Flammarion, in which the ob- 
servations of 1888 are given and discussed, 
together with some recent observations, 

+ Comptes Rendus, 1892, tome 115, p. 379. 
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immense distances parallel to each other, 
and 150 to 200 miles apart, cannot be 
**the banks of artificial canals’’ is almost 
self-evident. And, after all that has been 
written upon the subject, it becomes more 
and more certain that Schiaparelli did not 
take a simple optical illusion for a reality. 
It also seems difficult to admit that the 
double lines represent parallel rivers, or 
inlets, which periodically are freed from 
snow, or become filled with water—the 
lines are too straight and regular to be 
rivers or fjords like ours, So the ex- 
planation is still to be found and new 
hypotheses are now being discussed. Ac- 
cording to one of them, the lines, both 
single and double, which intersect the con- 
tinents may be crevices of the solid crust ; 
similar crevices have been obtained in our 
laboratories, when experiments have been 
made with rocks and glass, in order to 
imitate the crevices and mountain chains 
of the earth’s surface, In such ease the 
channels would be natural crevices, 
widened by the immense masses of water 
which pour into them during the thawing 
of the snow-caps ; they would bea sort of 
canons, periodically filled with water.* 
One fact is, however, certain. The same 
double channels have been seen this year 
by Perrotin, who remarks that no unpreju- 
diced observer could fail to recognize 
thein ; but their positions and the shape 
cf Schiaparelli’s ‘‘ Sea of the Sun’? seem 
to differ from what they were in 1877. 

Under the transparent sky of Nice, Per- 
rotin could also well observe two of the 
enigmatic bright spots which were inter- 
preted as possible signals lighted by the 
Martians to enter into communication with 
us. On the 3d of July, one such spot 
began to emerge on the rim of the planet ; 
its light was very feeble at fist, then it 
gradually increased, attained its maxi- 
mum, and finally vanished. The whole 
had the appearance as if it were a kind of 

* Another, also not improbable, hypothesis 
has been proposed to the French Academy 
quite recently by Stanislas Mennier. He ex- 
plains the second parallel line of a channel as 
a shadow reflected by a transparent veil of fog 
at a suitable height, and imitates the whole 
appearance with a polished metallic surface 
upon which lines and spots representing the 
markings of Mars are traced, If a transparent 
muslin veil is stretched near to the metallic 
surface, and all is iJluminated by sunlight, 
the lines traced on the metal appear doubled 
by their own shadows projected on the mus- 
lin by the reflected light, 
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Juminous prominence, twenty to forty 
miles high, which rotated with the body 
of the planet itself. It was seen for two 
days in about the fiftieth degree of south- 
ern latitude before it disappeared, and an- 
other bright spot of the same kind was 
seen in June under the thirtieth degree. 
Like brilliant prominences have also been 
observed at the Lick Observatory. But 
the most interesting bright spot appeared 
a little to the north of the ‘‘ Sea of the 
Sun,’’ on the 6th of August ; it was ex- 
traordinarily bright, but on the next day 
the images in the telescope were not so 
sharp as on the previous Gay, and the spot 
was seen no more. As to what these 
luminous effects which spread to a height 
of twenty miles or more might be, M. 
Perrotin refuses to give any explanation. 
He only states the fact, and adds that 
there can be no question of optical illn- 
sion ; but we know of nothing analogous 
on earth to venture a hypothesis. 

As to Jupiter, who also stood on the 
13th of October in opposition and at its 
shortest distance from the earth (about 
370,000,000 miles), the efforts of the as- 
tronomers have already been rewarded by 
the discovery of a fifth satellite, in addi- 
tion to the four which have been known 
since Galileo’s time. It was first seen at 
Lick, with the thirty-six-inch refractor, 
and it is so small that it can only be de- 
tected with a very powerful telescope. In 
the short space of seventeen hours, it de- 
scribes its immense orbit around the giant- 
planet, and this orbit is so well adjusted 
in the plane of Jupiter’s equator, that the 
mite-satellite must be a very old member 
of the system. In all probability it must 
be one of many similar small mcons which 
certuinly will be detected in due time by 
the great telescope of Mount Ilamilton. 
But when it comes to solve the mysteries 
of the physical constitution of Jupiter, the 
great telescope is silent. The current 
opinion has hitherto been that we only see 
the immense gaseous envelope of Jupiter, 
which continually changes its aspect, part- 
ly in consequence of its own mov2ments 
and partly in consequence of the hot gases 
which rise from the interior of the planet. 
But E. E. Barnard,* who has studied 
Jupiter for the last twelve years, is in- 
clined to accept a different view. He was 
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struck with the changes of color of the 
big spots which appear amid the well- 
known dark stripes of the planet. They 
are dark at their first appearance, but gradu- 
ally become reddish as they advance in 
age, and Mr. Barnard would rather admit 
that the surface of Jupiter is in a plastic 
molten state, and that its immense spots 
are due. to eruptions from the interior 
which are accompanied by a formation of 
vapors and gases as well. Such a theory 
would account for the persistence of the 
spots, and it would not exclude the gaseous 
character of many markings, which is dis- 
tinctly indicated by their proper move- 
ments. 

Such are the chief results obtained dur- 
ing the last cppositions of the three 
planets. The chief progress, however, 
has been achieved in solar physics, and it 
is pleasant to remark that it is not so much 
due to the use of Jarge telescopes as to the 
use of new, most ingenious methods of 
observation. The existence of immense 
eruptions of incandescent gases from the 
sun or protuberances was first established 
during the total eclipse of the sun of 1842, 
when they were seen on the rim of the 
disk, while the disk itself was screened by 
the moon. ‘Twenty-six years later, Jans- 
sen and Norman Lockyer simultaneously 
discovered, during the eclipse of the 18th 
of August, 1868, that the prominences 
can be observed with the spectroscope— 
not only during total eclipses, but even 
when the sun is seen in full ; the spectro- 
scope, directed toward the sun’s rim, al- 
ways reveals their presence and even gives 
their shape. The next step was to photo- 
graph the indications of the spectroscope, 
and this was done with such success by 
Deslandres at Paris and Hale at Chicago, 
that, after having gradually perfected the 
necessary instruments, they now photo- 
graph the prominences-—or, rather, the 
spectroscope’s indications as to their posi- 
tions and shapes—even amid the dazzling 
light of the solar disk. The spectroscope 
is slowly moved over the disk, and al- 
though the ejections of incandescent gases 
—chiefly hydrogen—are so faint that no 
eye could possibly discern them in the 
surrounding glaring light, the spectroscope 
finds them out. The gases from which 
they are chiefly composed differ from 
those which prevail in the photosphere, 
and this is sufficient : the delicate instru- 
ment separates what belongs to them from 
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what belongs to the brilliant photosphere, 
and thus gives their positions, their shapes, 
and their movements, They are often 
seen surrounding the black spots, and 
some of them have been caught as they 
were rising in the sun’s atmosphere to 
immense heights, at the bewildering speed 
of 180 miles in a second, 

‘These fascinating researches, as if they 
were not fascinating enough by themselves, 
have been rewarded, moreover, by another 
quite unexpected discovery ; they have 
taught us something new about a most 
common body—hydrogen—which is con- 
tinually handled in our laboratories.* 
For a long time it has been knowa that 
incandescent hydrogen gives a spectrum 
consisting of four bright lines, all situated 
in positions which correspond to the bright 
part of the solar spectrum. But W. Hug- 
gius discovered, as is well known, in the 
spectra of the stars which bave a white 
light, and namely in the ultra-violet, in- 
visible part of the spectrum, ten more brill- 
iant lines, which soon were proved, by 
laboratory experiments, to belong to hydro- 
As if to enhance the interest of 
these discoveries, Professor Balmer soon 
found out the analogy which exists be- 
tween the fourteen hydrogen lines and the 
upper harmonics of a sound ; he has showa 
that the exact numbers of vibrations which 
pruduce each of these lines increase in the 
same succession as the numbers of vibra- 
tions in the sound harmonics : the growth 
of the numbers can be expressed by a sim- 
ple formula, analogous to those used for 
sound. Now, not only were these four- 
teen lines found in the spectra of the solar 
prominences, but five lines more were dis- 
covered, and their positions so well agree 
with the same law of vibrations that there 
is no doubt that they belong to the hydro- 
gen-spectrum as well, We thus have the 
remarkable fact that the full spectrum of 
hydrogen and the law of disposition of its 
spectral lines have been revealed by a study 
of the immensely distant stars and of quite 
invisible eruptions of incandescent gases 
which no eye and uo telescope could de- 
tect in the midst of the immense glowing 
mass of the sun’s photosphere. This is 
certainly one of the most astonishing 
achievements of modern science. 


gen. 
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In biology a great deal of attention has 
lately been paid to the theories of heredity. 
It is evident that every theory of evolution 
implies some theory of heredity, and that 
the relative importance which we attribute 
to natural selection on the one side, or to 
the direct modification of organisms by 
their surroundings on the other side, is 
closely dependent upon the amount of 
hereditary transmission of variations which 
we are ready to admit. Why should we 
discuss, indeed, the modifying action of 
environment, or the modification of organs 
by use and disuse, if no such modifications 
could ever be transmitted to the offspring ? 

Darwin fully understood the necessity 
of supporting his views upon the origin of 
species by some hypothesis of heredity, 
and he proposed, as a first preliminary 
step, the hypothesis of ‘* pangenesis,”’ 
Each of the different cells of the body, 
he supposed, gives of gemmules, or germs, 
which are capable of reproducing them- 
selves ; and some part of all the different 
kinas of gemmules penetiate into the gen- 
erative cells, which are thus enabled to re- 
produce all particularities of the organism. 
But ‘* pangenesis,’”’ even as modified by 
Lrooks, met with little favor, It was 
found too complicated and not very 
probable ; may be it was also felt that, 
with cur imperfect knowledge of reproduc- 
tion, any hy pothesis of heredity was pema- 
ture. Things have, however, changed 
daring the last fifteen years. Immense 
researches have been made of late with 
perfected methods, and they have thrown 
a good deal of light upon the obscure 
phenomena of reproduction, so that the 
time scems to have come when at least 
some working hypothesis of heredity can 
be framed, and this has been virtually done 
by Professor Weismann. He has ren- 
dered to science the immense service of 
summing up the modern researches and of 
utilizing them for the construction of an 
hypothesis of heredity (partly foreseen by 
Galton, Nussbaum, and especially by Dr. 
Jaeger) which has met with a pretty gen- 
eral acceptance in its substantial parts. 
Moreover, he has given an additional in- 
terest to his theoretical views by applying 
them to the theory of evolution and by 
raising a lively discussion as to the heredi- 
tary transmission of acquired characters. 
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The extremely interesting facts relative 
to reproduction which have been revealed 
by recent researches are most complicated, 
but it may be permitted to sum them up 
as follows. In its quiescent state the 
ovum is a single cell filled up with proto- 
plasm, and containing a nucleus, The 
nucleus has its own membrane, and con- 
tains again protoplasm (nucleoplasm), as 
well as a coiled thread of some substance 
of unknown composition, easily stained 
under the microscope, and _ therefore 
named ‘‘ chromatin.’”’ When the time 
of maturation of the ovum has come, 
some change (evidenced by the appear- 
ance of easi!y stained spots) goes on in the 
protoplasm: of the ovum, and two radiated 
bodies (named asters, centres, or centro- 
somes) appear in it. They consist of 
linear granulations of the protoplasm itself, 
radiating from a central sphere and mov- 
ing along the radial lines. The membrane 
of the nucleus breaks, protoplasm and 
uucleoplasm mixing together, and the 
chromatin coil unfolds and divides into 
granulated looped rods, the number of 
which varies in different species, but which 
we may take to be four, in order to fix 
our ideas, These rods split longitudinally, 
one half of the splits being attracted by 
one central body and the other half by the 
other body, and the nucleus of the ovum 
thus divides into two parts, one of which 
is extruded from the ovum and divides 
again, outside of it, into two halves. By 
the same time the new chromatin rods, 
which have remained in the ovum (they 
are four in our example), divide into two 
pairs, and one pair isagainexpelled. The 
nucleus of the ovum thus contains now but 
two chromatin rods instead of four—that 
is, half the normal number, It is ready 
to be fertilized. 

R. Hertwig has proved that the same 
subdivision takes place in the male element 
as well. The male cell also subdivides 
into four cells, each of which has the num- 
ber of its chromatin rods reduced to one 
half, but only one of the halved male cells 
penetrates into the ovum, and both half- 
nuclei, male and female, unite.* The fer- 
tilization is then accomplished. As to the 
three extruded half-nuclei, it may be 
taken now that they represent, a survival 





* For some details relative to the role of 
the central bodies, see a previous review 
(Nineteenth Century, May, 1892). 


from a primitive condition during which 
all four ova and all four male cells took 
part in fertilization. It must also be add- 
ed that the difference between the male 
and the female elements is so small that 
they may be considered as equivalent, and 
simply representing two different lines of 
descent. 

Such being the skeleton of the facts 
which have been established, apart from 
any speculation, by such anatomists as 
Van Beneden, Boveri, Strasburger, Guig- 
nard, Fol, the brothers Hertwig, Maupas, 
Biitschli, Verworn, and many others— 
what is Weismann’s interpretation of the 
facts? His fundamental idea is that of a 
sharp separation between the cells which 
transmnit from generation to generation the 
hereditary characters—the germ-cells—and 
those which are used in each generation 
for building up the individual—the body- 
cells, or somatoplasm. The fertilized 
ovum early divides into two distinct parts, 
of which the germ-cells subdivide into 
countless male or female cells, which will 
be laid in stock for the transmission to the 
next generation of the ‘*‘ ancestral plasin ;”’ 
while the body-cells build up the nervous, 
muscular, vascular, and so on, tissues of 
the individual. The germ. plasm is, so to 
say, immortal ; it is transmitted in an un- 
broken continuity from generation to gen- 
eration ; it represents the race, and it en- 
sures the reappearance of the ancestral 
type. The body-plasm, on the contrary, 
is used in each generation for building up 
the transient frame of the individual. The 
nuclei of the germ-cells, and more espe- 
cially their chromatin rods, are the mate- 
rial substance through which the ancestral 
characters are transmitted ; they contain 
and transmit the ‘‘ dispositions’ for the 
characters which will be assumed by the 
individual, and they govern the move- 
ments of the protoplasm. 

And now comes the second, purely 
hypothetical part of the theory. The 
germ-plasm is supposed to lead its own 
existence, almost entirely uninfluenced by 
the body-cells. No ‘* gemmules,’’ nor 
‘* physiological units’’ of any kind, pene- 
trate into it; they have not been seen 
penetrating ; we cannot imagine how they 
might penetrate ; we have failed to dis- 
cover them circulating in blood. That is 
why no lesions of the individual body, nor 
any characters ‘‘ acquired’’ by it, can be 
transmitted to the germ-plasm which has 
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been inherited from the parents. Only 
‘¢ constitutional changes,’’ or infection 
(that is, microbes penetrating into the 
germ-plasm in some way unknown), may 
be transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, in so far as they affect the germ- 
plasm ; while, on the contrary, if any of 
the organs of the individual has been in- 
creased in size, or deteriorated, or atro- 
phied by disuse during the individual’s 
jifetime, these new ‘‘ acquired’’ characters 
cannot be transmitted, because there is no 
such mechanism as might transmit the 
changes to the germ-cells.* As tothe in 
dividual variations, they arise from the 
mingling together of the plasmas of the 
The union of the female and 
male nuclei—by mingling together, in all 
the countless variety of possible combina- 
tions, the characters inherited from both 
lines of descent of the two parents—will 
produce the immense number of variations 


ancestors, 


* The passage relative to this point in the 
last essay of Weismann must be transcribed in 
full on account of the difficulties of making 
out its exact meaning and purport: “ At the 
time when I developed this view, I main- 
tained,” he writes, “that the chief sources 
of variability in the former, the multicellular 
beings, viz., the external influences (includ- 
ing the effects of use and disuse) which alter 
the body, can have no influence on the proc- 
esses of selection which alter the species, be- 
cause their effects are somatogenic, and as 
such cannot be inherited, Only those predis- 
positions can be inherited which are con- 
tained inthe germ-plasm ; but these are either 
entirely unintinenced by external agencies, or, 
if altered at all, only very rarely in the same 
direction as that taken by the somatogenic 
changes which follow the same cause, Al- 
though I naturally did not assume that the 
germ-plasm itself was entirely unchanged by 
external influences, the extraordinary per- 
sistence of heredity taught me that the 
change was small, and could only take place 
by imperceptibly small steps, Such causes 
might well have been the source of the 
gradual uniform changes of all individuals of 
a species, if the latter were subjected to the 
same modifying influences during long series 
of generations, but not the source of the 
countless individual differences, ever varying 
in direction, This protean individual varia- 
bility is the indispensable preliminary to all 
processes of selection, and the increasing 
mingling of individual hereditary tendencies, 
which is brought about by sexual reproduc- 
tion, was, in my opinion, the source of this 
variability, Iam now, if possible, more firm- 
ly convinced than ever of the soundness of 
this view, and I wish to extend it in one direc- 
tion” [to the unicellular organisms]. (Hssays 
on Heredity; Oxford edition, vol, ii, 1892, p. 
190.) 
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from which natural selection will pick out 
the fittest. 

We can now understand (Weismann ex- 
claims) why nature has laid so much stress on 
the periodical mingling of the nuclear sub- 
stances of two individuals, why she has intro- 
duced amphimixis among these animals, 
Clearly it has arisen from the necessity of 
providing the process of natural selection with 
a continually changing material by the com- 
binations of individual characters (ii. p. 192). 

But what is nuclear substance itself ? 
Weismann is inclined to accept the idea 
of De Vries, namely, ‘* that it is composed 
of countless very minute particles, called 
by him ‘ pangenes.’... These pan- 
genes, however, do not, like the gemmules 
of Darwin, give rise to cells, but they are 
the bearers of the various properties of 
the cells’? (ii. 128). The nuclear rods 
(tdants) are built up of ‘‘ a series of an- 
cestral plasms’’ (tds), ‘* each one of which, 
if it alone dominated the ovum, would be 
capable of guiding the whole ontogeny, 
and of producing a whole individual of the 
species’ (p. 130), Each of them repre- 
sents *‘ an individnality,’’ and the doubling 
of the number of chromatin rods, which 
occurs before fertilization, happens simply 
to increase the number of possible com- 
binations of characters, and thus to ensure 
variety ; with eight rods, there would be 
seventy possible combinations, but when 
the rods are split, the number of combina- 
tions rises to 266. 

To my mind (Weismann concludes) the 
doubling of the idants (chromatin rods) be- 
fore the ‘‘reducing division” possesses this 
very significance : it renders possible an al- 
most infinite number of different kinds of 
germ plasm, so that every individual must be 
different from the rest. And the meaning of 
this endless variety is to afford the material 
for the operation of natural selection (p. 135), 

This is the substance of Weismann’s 
theory. Everything in its second part sub- 
serves, as seen, natural selection. ‘‘ His 
whele reasoning is now ina circle around 
the natural selection theory,’’ remarks 
I]. F. Osborn * in his very considerate 
papers devoted to the discussion of the 
theory of heredity. 


III. 

Weismann’s work has exercised a con- 
siderable influence on biologists, especially 
in this country ; he has fervent admirers 
in England, His essays were admirably 


* ** Heredity and the Germ-Cells,” in Ameri- 
can Naturalist, August, 1892, p. 658. 
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written and eminently suggestive ; they 
touched upon a quite novel subject ; they 
embodied the results of capital anatomical 
works, hardly known a few years ago to 
the biologist ; and his theory of heredity 
appeared very acceptable in its substantial 
parts. But when the first impression is 
gone, and we calmly consult the anatomi- 
cal works themselves upon which Weis- 
mann’s generalizations are based, and see 
that those who have themselves studied the 
phenomena of heredity under the micro- 
scope came to very different conclusions, 
we are besieged by doubts, 

So long as Weismann simply maintains 
the continuity of the germ-plasm, and 
shows us how elements derived from two 
lines of ancestors mix together to produce 
the individual ; so long as he thus elabo- 
ates a working hypothesis of heredity 
which explains the tenacity of racial char- 
acters, he stands on firm ground. But 
does the germ-plasm really lead the isolat- 
ed |ife—the ‘‘ enchanted life of isolation,’’ 
as Geddes says—which Weismann claims 
for it? Those anatomists at least whose 
work is at the basis of Weismann’s hy- 
pothesis have not seen proofs of this iso- 
lated life, and some of them simply deny 
it. A few years ago, when the wonderful 
reproductive phenomena in the nucleus be- 
came known, there was a tendency to ex- 
aggerate its importance. But now that 
the protoplasm which surrounds the nucleus 
is closely studied in its turn, the part which 
it takes in the phenomena of fecundation 
becomes more and more apparent—and 
living protoplasm cannot lead that isolated 
life : it must stand in contact with the 
protoplasm of the whole body. 

Maupas, who by his studies of conjuga- 
tion in Infusoria has thrown so much light 
on the whole question, insists on the im- 
portant part played by the surrounding 
protoplasm. He shows how the nucleolus 
grows before conjugation, increasing its 
volume eight times, and he points out that 
it is the surrounding protoplasm which 
penetrates into it in a liquid state, builds 
it up, and takes away the useless ele- 
ments.* Max Verworn, another author- 
ity in the matter, in a work devoted toa 
general review of the question,t insists 


* Archives de Zoologie Expérimentale, IIe série, 
tome vii. 1889, pp. 188, 428, 463, 477-490. 

+ ‘‘ Die physiologische Bedeutung des Zell- 
kernes,’’ in Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir Physiologie, 
vol, li, p. 1 sq. 
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upon the intimate relation between the 
nucleus and the cell-plasm. The latter is 
as important as the former ; both stand in 
the closest relation. The brothers Hert- 
wig, in a series of recent works, come 
round to the same views as to the inter- 
dependence between the nuclear and the 
extra-nuclear plasm ; they consider both 
nucleus and cytoplasm as centres of repro- 
ductive activity ; and I hardly need add 
that Flemming and Guignard, who have 
brought into prominence the part taken in 
fertilization by the ‘* Central bodies’’ orig- 
inating in the protoplasm, are quite op- 
posed to the exaggerated importance which 
was attributed a few years ago to the 
nucleus. In short, if during the years 
1880-87 there was a tendency to attribute 
to the nucleusa predominant part in repro- 
duction—which tendency culminated in 
Weismann’s theory of isolated germ-plasm 
—the discovery by Van Beneden of the 
** central bodies’’ within the protoplasm (in 
1887) has shaken this view, the tendency 
now being to consider both cytoplasm 
and nucleoplasm as the bearers of the 
hereditary dispositions. * 

Not only upon this special point, but 
altogether the views upon the mechanism 
of heredity have undergone such a modifi- 
cation during the last five years, that a new 
and deeper hypothesis of ‘ Intracellular 
Pangenesis,’’? which js advocated by the 
Dutch botanist De Vries and bears some 
likeness to Darwin’s ‘* Pangenesis,’’ has 
already obtained many suffrages.| We 
saw how the nucleus behaves during fer- 
tilization. It behaves like a separate or- 
ganisim, and it really is an organism in 
itself, which grows, subdivides, and pro- 
duces new nuclei. Now, De Vries claims 

*It must be added that soma of the best 
anatomists maintain that in many organisms 
the germ-plasm is scattered through the whole 
body. Julius Sachs and Kd6lliker are well- 
known advocates of this idea, and Kélliker’s 
views, based on the familiar facts of regenera- 
tion of the tail in the newt, the claw in the 
lobster, the eye in the snail, and so on, have 
recently received a new confirmation from 
P. Mingazzini (Bollettino della Sociela di Natural- 
isli in Napoli, v. 76). With Tunicuta the en- 
tire brain, with allits processes, is regenerated 
after it has been amputated. Sachs’'s experi- 
ments on flowers produced from the ribs of 
Begonia (Mora, 1892, p. 1) have the same 
bearing. 

+ Hugo de Vries, Intracellulare Pangenesis, 
Jena, 1889. Weismann could not but par- 
tially accept it; but it is difficult to see how 
it can be reconciled with his previous views. 
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the same independence for all constituent 
parts of the cells, and he supports his 
claims by a series of quite novel observa- 
tions. Thus, chlorophyll-grains were for- 
merly considered as arising from proto- 
plasm. But Schmitz has proved in 1882, 
and his conelusions are confirmed by 
Weiss,* that partition is the only way in 
which chromatophores originate in algie. 
There is no spontaneous generation of 
chromatophores, and in order to multiply, 
they must have been transmitted as such 
from the parents. Working in the same 
direction upon the colorless organs of the 
young cells which generate starch, Schim- 
per found that these organs of the cell also 
multiply only by subdivision, and Arthur 
Meyer’s later observations confirm his 
views. The same is true of the vacuoles 
which we see under the microscope within 
the protoplasm. They are not spaces filled 
with water, as we were taught for a long 
time, but they are surrounded by a living 
wall and are independent organisms, or 
organs of the protoplasm, which also mul- 
tiply by subdivision, as proved by De 
Viies and confirmed by F, Went. These 
discoveries entirely change the previous 
position. While it was supposed until 
now that the phenomena which go on in 
the nucleus are something specific to it, it 
now appears that all the constituent parts 
of the cell—vacuoles, chlorophyll-grains, 
starch-producing spots, etc. —also are sepa- 
rate, independent organisms, and undergo 
the same divisions, It is even probable, 
though not yet fully proved, that the ex- 
terior membrane of the cell, the plasm of 
the nucleus, and even the special oil-pro- 
ducing spots of protoplasm, belong to the 
same category.[ The protoplasm of the 
cell is thus a compound organism, a colo- 
ny. De Vries proposes, therefore, to give 
the name of protoplast to the ensemble of 
the cell, and of pangenes to its different 
organs : chromatophores, vacuoles, and so 
on. 

* F, Schmitz, Die Chromatophoren der Algen, 
1892; Weiss, ‘‘ Ueber spontane Bewegung 
und Forininderung der Farbstoffkérper,’’ in 
Silzunqsberichte of the Vienna Academy, Bd, 
90, 1884 ; both quoted by De Vries. 

+H. de Vries, ‘‘ Plasmolytische Studien 
iiber die Wand der Vacuolen,’’ in Prings- 
heim’s Jahrbiicher, Bd. xvi, 1885 p. 489; 
F. A. F.C, Went in Archives Néerlandaises, 
and in same Jahrbiicher, Bd, xix. 1888. 

¢{ Wakker, ‘‘ De Elaioplast,”’ quoted by De 
Vries, 
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In De Vries’s theory, the hereditary 
transmission of organization is effected 
through the transmission, not of the nuclei 
alone, but also of all ‘* pangenes ;’’ and 
the countless possible combinations of 
these relatively few independent elements 
of heredity produce the countless multi- 
tude of variations and individual forms. 
The pangenes grow in the offspring like 
separate organisms ; they multiply, and 
during the partition of the cells they must 
be distributed over the whole of the body. 
As to the nucleus and the protoplasm 
which surrounds it (cytoplasm), they are 
both built of the same pangenes which are 
dormant in the former and active in the 
growing body-cells. More than that, 
nucleus and cytoplasm stand in a real 
intercourse through very slow currents of 
transport which are visible under the micro- 
scope, if their slowness only be taken into 
account {p. 202). And Tangl, Russow, 
and many others have shown the direct 
connection between the protoplasm of 
neighboring cells which is established 
through the fine orifices of the cell-walls. 
Heredity, De Vries says, is a function 
of the nucleus, and evolution is a function 
of the cytoplasm, the two taking their own 
separate lines of development. But we 
must abandon the idea of summing up this 
extremely interesting but too technical 
part of the theory, which deals with the 
two lines of development of the nucleus 
and the other pangenes, and their possible 
relations. It is sufficient to say that, leav- 
ing aside for the time being the other 
theories of heredity which have recently 
been advocated, discovery goes on so 
rapidly in this domain that we certainly 
are not yet in possession of a theory of 
heredity which could have a serious bear- 
ing upon researches in evolution. Micro- 
scopical anatomy is evidently making but 
the first steps for constructing such a 
theory, and cannot yet have a decisive 
voice in the great fundamental questions 
of biolegy. 

As to Weismann’s criticisms of the 
theory of transmission of hereditary cbar- 
acters, it is known that he has submitted 
to a sharp criticism the chief facts which 
had previously been quoted in support of 
the transmission, and he has shown that 
some of the alleged facts were not proved 
at all, while others could receive a differ- 
ent interpretation. He has certainly con- 
firmed naturalists in their idea that super- 
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ficial scars and mutilations are seldom 
transmitted. But he has failed to bring 
round most naturalists to his opinions ; 
and when H. F. Osborn, before delivering 
his remarkable lectures on The Difficulties 
in the Heredity Theory,* tried to ascer- 
tain, partly by correspondence, what are 
the opinions of the most prominent biolo- 
gists in Europe and America upon this 
subject, he found them as equally divided 
on both sides as they were before. The 
question remains unsettled from want of 
direct experiment. True that Weismann 
has bred white mice, clipping their tails 
off for five consecutive generations, with- 
out obtaining mice either tailless or with 
abnormal tails. But he himself recognizes 
that this experiment is of no avail ; under 
his own hypothesis it ought to be con- 
tinued for a longer time. And our igno- 
rance of the whole subject is such that, 
when we learn from a letter addressed to 
Osborn by Dr. C. E, Lockwood,+ that he 
has obtained tailless mice after clipping 
the tails in seven generations, we have no 
reason, either experimental or theoretical, 
for disbelieving the accuracy of the state- 
ment. We only must recognize that Fos- 
ter was quite right in maintaining that the 
whole question must be taken in hand by 
physiologists. From them it surely would 
receive a definite solution. 


FY. 


Physiologists are agreed in considering 
the human muscle as a chemical machine 
which consumes some fuel and transforms 
the energy of combustion into muscular 
energy. Of course, the machine, in order 
to be set to work, must receive some sort 
of stimulation transmitted to it from the 
motor centres through the nerves ; and if 
tie central impulses are weakened by a 
continued strain, or if the fuel of the ma- 
chine itself is exhausted, fatigue or weari- 
ness of the muscles follows. It was inter- 
esting to ascertain which of these two 
causes of exhaustion has the greatest im- 
portance, or, at least, which is first felt, 
and this is the subject of a new work by 
the Italian physiologist, Angelo Mosso, 
who is already known in this country for 
his researches into the temperature of the 


* American Naturalist, June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1892. 
+ Ibid., July, 1892, p. 567. 
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brain.* He studied one of the simplest 
muscular movements, the bending of the 
median finger, provoked either by an act 
of will or by an electiic current, and he 
was struck by the remarkable similarity of 
the phenomena of fatigue in both cases.+ 
Whether the movements of the finger be 
provoked by nervous force or by electric- 
ity, fatigue is produced in both cases with 
such a similarity that it must be due to 
a local cause, and chiefly depends upon 
some changes produced by work in the 
muscle itself. Will continues to give the 
orders, but the machine is no more able 
to accomplish them, either for want of fuel 
or from having itself changed its composi- 
tion. True that we are all familiar with 
muscular exhaustion which follows mental 
overwork or overstrain, even when no 
muscular work has been done. But 
Mosso shows that in such cases a direct 
stimulation of the nerves of the finger by 
electric currents also fails to provoke the 
movements, so that some change must have 
been produced in the muscle as well, 
probably by the poisonous products of 
overwork of the brain, which are carried 
by blood to the muscle and paralyze its 
activity, 

On the whole, the work of the muscles 
still remains one of the darkest problems 
of physiology, notwithstanding the many 
researches of the last few years. Most 
intricate questions relative to the move- 
ments of living matter altogether are in- 
volved in it ; and we can only mention 
that quite recently Max Verworn has at- 
tacked the problem in quite a new way.f 
To throw some light upon the phenomena 
of muscular contraction, he goes back to 
the movements of protoplasm in the pseu- 
dopodia of the simplest organisms, such 
as Amcebe and Foraminifera, which he 
explains both by a change of surface-ten- 
sion due to the absorption of oxygen, and 
by a kind of chemical attraction of cell- 
protoplasm toward the nucleus of the cell ; 
and then he applies a similar reasoning to 
the contractile movements of the muscles. 
But this ingenious theory is so new that it 


* The Croonian Lecture —Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, 1892, No. 308. 

+A. Mosso, La fatica, Milano, 1892; A. 
Mosso and Maggiora, “Ueber die Gesetze der 
Ermiidung,’’ in Archiv fiir gesammte Anaomie 
und Physiologie, 1890, Physiologische Abtheilung, 
pp. 89, 169, and 342. 

t Die Bewegung der lebendigen Substanz, Jena, 
1892, p.103. 
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must first receive the baptism of scientific 
criticism before its value may be duly ap- 
preciated. 

Another much more limited question, 
also relative to muscles, is now on the 
order of the day in physiology. We know 
that muscular energy is maintained by the 
assimilated parts of our food which are 
carried to the muscles by the nourishing 
liquids of the body. We absorb in our 
food various amounts of starch, sugar, fat, 
and albumen, which undergo various trans- 
formations in the digestive tube at their 
contact with saliva and the gastric, pan- 
creatic, and intestinal juices, or, rather, 
ferments. Starch is transformed into 
sugar ; the albumen of meat is changed 
into peptones ; and the fats are split into 
glycerine and fat acids. In this new state 
they are absorbed by the walls of the in- 
testine and enter into blood and lymph, 
which carry them to the different parts of 
our body. But what are their further trans- 
formations ? and which of them is used 
in preference for feeding muscular energy ? 

For the last twenty years the prevailing 
idea, based chiefly upon the work of 
Claude Bernard and on the classical re- 
searches of Pettenkofer and Voit, was, 
that the chief source of muscular force 
must be sought for in the hydrocarbons 
(starch, sugar) and fats which we absorb 
in our food, and not in the albumen of 
meat, as it formerly had been taught by 
Liebig. The teaching of the modern text- 
books was, that a considerable amount of 
heat being required to maintain the work 
of the muscles, the fats and the hydrocar- 
bons of our food readily give that heat by 
their combustion ; while the nitrogenous 
matters of the food must first be split into 
two parts, one of which, containing nitro- 
gen, is evacuated from the body, and the 
other only, which is rich in carbon, is con- 
sumed by the muscles. The conclusion 
was that a man who has a heavy muscular 
work to accomplish did better to rely upon 
a food chiefly composed of fat, starch, 
and sugar, and not on a meat diet. 

This theory, which is now prevalent in 
physiology, was again summed up, a few 
months ago, by Voit himself, in a work 
which embodies a wide series of expeti- 
ments lately made by his pupils under his 
own guidance.* It runs as follows :— 

* ©. Voit, ‘‘ Ueber die Glycogen-Bildung 
nach Aufnahme verschiedener Zuckerarten,”’ 
in Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, 1892, bd, xxviii. p. 
245. 
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Duting its meals the animal usually ab- 
sorbs more albumen, fat, and hydrocar- 
bons than it can consume for the moment. 
But this excess cannot remain in blood and 
the feeding liquids of the body, because it 
would hinder the life of the cells, or would 
be excreted at once. It also cannot be dis- 
sociated immediately, because the disso- 
ciation would develop more energy than is 
required by the animal at the time. So it 
is stored up in a form which does not 
allow a rapid oxidation, and it is deposited 
in the less accessible parts of the organ- 
ism. The dissolved albumen is put in re- 
serve in the shape of albumen of the 
organs ; fat goes to the reservoirs of the 
fat-tissues ; and sugar takes the form of a 
body which cannot be easily diffused nor 
dissociated, namely, glycogen, or a kind 
of animal starch, which is deposited in 
various organs, and especially in the liver. 
And if glycogen is still in excess, it is 
transformed into fat which is a still slower 
burning body. If a dog is fed once a day 
with meat, the albumen of its food, as 
shown by Feder, is dissociated during the 
first fourteen hours after the meal, and the 
nitrogen-bearing constituents of the albu- 
men are evacuated, while the cart on-bear- 
ing products of the same splitting are 
stored up to be used during the twenty- 
four hours. This first dissociation cannot 
set free much energy, because more energy 
would be dispesable than is required by 
the animal. Energy must, therefore, orig- 
inate chiefly from that part of the disso- 
ciated albumen which is rich in carbon, as 
well as from the fat and sugar contained 
in food—the whole being temporarily 
stored up in the shape of fat and glyco- 
gen, to be used later on as necessity arises. 

Such are the current views upon nutri- 
tion ; and analogous views have lately been 
developed by another leading physiologist, 
the Berlin Professor Seegen, in a work 
which embodies his ten years’ researches 
into the same subject.* However, some 
doubts were always entertained as to the 
accuracy of these teachings. Some physi- 
ologists (Benege, R. Oddi, and others) have 
shown that hydrocarbons cannot be the 


* J Seegen, Die Zuckerbildung im Thierkérper, 
ihr Umfang und Bedeutung, Berlin, 1890, 

+ The doubts as to the transformation cf 
albumen into fat, and the fattening properties 
of a nitrogenous food, which arose among the 
cattle-breeders, have long since been expressed 
in this country by J. B. Lawes and J, H. Gil 
bert, 
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only source of muscular energy ; and some 
three years ago, new researches into the 
subject weré undertaken at the Bonn 
Physiological Institute by Argutinsky. 
The Russian dector—who, like so many 
younger physiologists, prefers making his 
experiments upon himself instead of tor- 
turing rabbits and dogs—came to conclu- 
sions quite opposed to the current theory. 
A good deal of discussion was provoked 
by his experiments, when no lesa an au- 
thority than Pfliger (the chief of the 
Bonn Physiological Institute and the edi- 
tor of the well-known Archiv fir Physi- 
ologie) came forward with a new array of 
facts in support of the same views, and 
constructed a theory of nutrition in which 
nitrogenous food was restored to its place 
of honor. ‘*I was always persuaded,’’ 
he wrote, “‘ that the now accepted princi- 
ple relative to the source of muscular 
energy, according to which potatoes are 
of a much greater value than beefsteaks, 
cannot be true, because it stands in con- 
tradiction with the fundamental properties 
of matter ;’’ and he developed his ideas 
in several very elaborate papers. * 

Pfliiger’s experiments were made, not 
upon grass-eaters, but upon flesh-eaters— 
namely, upon dogs—and they were con- 
ducted very carefully in all details. They 
also were very varied, but one of them 
wil! do to give an idea of the general drift 
of his researches. He took a dog whom 
he fed with lean meat only, carefully not- 
ing the amount of fat which is contained 
in the leanest meat as well, and reducing 
the fat allotment to the minimum quantity 
of five and a half ounces aday. With 
this food, the dog had to perform a con- 
sideiable amount of muscular work. Dur- 
ing periods of fcurteen, thirty-five, and 
even forty-one days, followed ‘by periods 
of rest, it dragged for two and three hours 
a day a loaded cart—the werk thus per- 
formed being estimated at from 425,000 
to 792,000 foot- -pounds a day. And for 
nearly nine months, the dog, whose food 
** Die Quelle der Muskelkraft, vorliufiger 
Abriss,”’ in Archiv fiir Physiologie, 1891, bd, 1. 
p 98; “ Ueber die Entstehung von Fett und 
Eiweiss im Korper der Thiere,” mit ‘‘ Nach- 
schrift, betreffend ein neues Gesetz der Ernih- 
rung und die Quelle der Muskelkraft,’’ idem, 
bd, li. 1891, p, 229 ; ‘* Ueber Fleisch- und Fett- 
Mastung,’’ idem, hd. lii, 1892, p. 1; and ** Die 
Emtikrung mit Kohlehydraten und Fleisch, 
oder mit Kohlchydraten ailein,” idem, bd. lii, 
May, 1592, p. 238. 








































was lean meat only, never lost its fire and 
energy at work; on the last day of the 
ninth month it had the same vigor and 
elasticity of muscles as on the first day 
when it began its heavy work, Various 
other experiments have also been made to 
ascertain the relative value of meat and 
starch food, under various circumstances, 
as well as the fattening properties of vari- 
ous sorts of food. Moreover, Pfliiger has 
discussed the data upon which Pettenkofer 
and Voit based their theory of prelimin: wy 
transformation of albumen into f: it, and he 
has indicated the possible causes of errors.* 

And with all these new facts he has con- 
structed the following theory of nutrition 
which considerably differs from the old 
one. 

Every animal, he says, requires a cer- 
tain minimum of nitrogen in its food, and 
no amount of starch, sugar, or fat can sub- 
stitute that minimum (it attained in one 
experiment two thousandth parts of the 
animal’s weight). If the animal has not 
that minimum amount of nitrogen in its 
food, it will take it from its own flesh, 
although it might, at the same time, de- 
posit fat in its tissues, if the food contains 
an excess of fat and starch. Albumen is 
the chief, the real food of the animal ; 
much so that if a dog which has had for 
some time the exact amonnt of nitrogenous 
substances which it required for its life 
and work, begins now to receive any 
amount of fat and starch in addition to 
its previous food, there will be no notable 
saving of albumen ; it will be consumed as 
it was before. Only when the muscular 
expenses are in excess of the supply of 
albumen, and the animal is, so to say, 
starved for nitrogenous matters—then only 
will it adapt itself to those conditions and 
perform its work on the fat and hydrocar- 
bons of its food. Fat and hydrocarbons 
thus may be the source of muscular force, 
but only on the condition of starving the 
organism for nitrogen; because living 





* Voit, he says, has underrated the amount 
of nitrogen in meat, and he has not taken into 
account the fat and the glycogen which are 
contained in even the Jeanest meat. If his 
experiments be re-calculated with these cor- 
rections, they give no support to his ideas. 
The other current arguments, such as the for- 
mation of fat in milk during a meat diet, the 
fat-degeneration of the muscles in conse- 
quence of phosphor poisoning, and so on, are 
discussed in a separate paper, in Archiv fiir 
Physiologie, vol. li, 1892, p. 229 sq. 
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matter, when it has the choice, always 
prefers albumen. And ‘* whereas all life- 
work can be performed with albumen 
alone, a regimen of mixed food is only 
based uponadeficiency of albumen,’’ On 
the coutrary, when the animal absorbs 
more nitrogenous substances than it re- 
quires for its work, the excess is not eject- 
ed, nor is it used to produce fat. It goes 
for an increase of the animal’s capacity for 
work and its general activity—thus giving 
it an additional chance in the struggle for 
life ; but an increased activity can never 
be obtained by any amount of fat, starch, 
or sugar food, Such is Pfliiger’s theory. 
Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
nitrogenous matters are contained, not only 
in meat, but also in the caseine of milk, 
in the gluten of all cereals, in the sap of 
many vegetables, and especially in the 
seeds of leguminous plants. These sub- 
stances evidently can supply the minimum 
of nitrogen which is required by the 
theory, and even more than that minimum 
amount. The chief meaning of the theory 
is, that if a surplus of work and general 
activity is required from the animal, an 
excess of nitrogenous matters must be 
given toit inan easily digestible form, and 
without an excess of fat, starch, or sugar. 

It must be added, in support of this 
theory, which so much contradicts the cur- 
rent teachings, that some of the recent 
experiments of Carl Voit himself partially 
confirm and supplement it. Voit also 
found that a dog which was fed exclusive- 
ly with bread was losing albuinen from its 
own flesh, although its weight did not de- 
crease, The loss was made up by an in- 
crease of water in the tissues, accompanied 
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by a decrease of hemoglobin (the coloring 
matter of the red corpuscles) in blood, 
The same was observed in Voit’s laboratory 
by J. Tsuboi on rabbits and cats.* Kab- 
bits which were fed with potatoes had de- 
cidedly more watery muscles and less 
hemoglobin in their blood than those 
which were fed with milk and wheat-meal 
bread. Again, when rabbits were fed 
with potatoes, and when some iron, or 
some serum, or some blood was added to 
the potato-diet, those rabbits which had 
had potatoes with blood stood foremost as 
to the amount of solid matter in blood 
and muscles, as well as regards haemo- 
globin in blood. An excess of starch food 
seemed to act upon them even worse than 
a deficient quantity of food, On the 
other side, I. Resenthal,¢ who for many 
vears has studied the temperature of mam- 
mals under different conditions, comes to 
the conclusion that if an animal is fed only 
once a day, the substances which are oxi- 
dized in its organism during the first ten 
hours after the mea! are different from 
those which are consumed later on ; they 
disengage less heat and more carbonic 
acid, so that the peptones which originate 
from nitrogenous food seem to be con- 
sumed first ; and if it is so, our present 
views upon nutrition will have to undergo 
a further modification, At any rate, 
Pfliiger’s experiments not yet having been 
published in full, and the whole question 
being extremely complicated, the final ver- 
dict of science cannot yet be foreseen. 
But it must be recognized that this theory 
appears very probable on the first sight, 
and that it is sure to stimulate research in 
a new direction. —WVineteenth Century. 
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** Ses divertissements sont infiniment moins 
raisonrables que ses ennuis,”—Pascat, 

A prittiant and daring thinker lately 
published in the pages of this Review some 
admirable papers called ‘* Underthe Yoke 
of the Butterflies.’’ The only thing which 
I would have changed in those delightful 
chapters would have been the title. There 
are no buttertlies in this fast, furious, and 
fussy age. They all died with the eigh- 
teenth century, or if a few stitl lingered on 


into this, they perished forever with the 
dandies. The butterfly is a creature of 
the most perfect taste, arraved in the most 
harmonious colors ; the butterfly is always 
graceful, leisurely, aerial, unerring in its 
selection of fragrance and freshness, lovely 
as the summer day through which it floats, 
* Carl Voit, in Silzungsberichte der Miinchener 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1892, p. 21. 

+ Silzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1892, p. 363, 
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The dominant classes of the present day 
have nothing in the least degree akin to 
the butterflies ; would to Heaven that they 
had! Their pleasures would be more ele- 
gant, their example more artistic, their 
idleness more picturesque than these are 
now. They would rest peacefully on their 
roses instead of nailing them to a ballroom 
wall; they would hover happily above 
their lilies and carnations without throw- 
ing them about in dust and dirt at carni- 
vals. 

Butterflies never congregate in swarms ; 
it is only locusts which do that. Butter- 
flies linger with languorous movement, al- 
ways softly rhythmical and undulating 
even when most rapid, through the sunny 
air above the blossoming boughs. The 
Jocust is jammed together ina serried host, 
and tears breathlessly forward without 
knowing in the least why or where he 
goes, except that he must move on and 
must devour. There is considerable anal- 
ogy between the locust and society ; none 
between society and the butterfly. But 
be the yoke called what it will, it lies 
heavily on the world, and there is no 
strength in the strongest sufficient to lift 
it up and cast it off, for its iron is Cus- 
tom and its ropes are Foolishness and Bad 
Example, and what is termed Civilization 
carries it as the steer carries the nose-ring 
and the neck-beam. 

Some clever people have of late been 
writing a great deal about society, taking 
English society as their especial theme. 
But there are certain facts and features in 
all modern society which they do not 
touch : perhaps they are too polite, or too 
politic. In the first place they seem to 
accept, even while attacking them, smart 
people as elegant people, and to confuse 
the two together: the two words are 
synonymous in their minds, but are far 
from being so in reality. Many leaders 
of the smart sets are wholly unrefined in 
taste, loud in manner, and followed mere- 
ly because they please certain personages, 
spend or seem to spend profusely, and are 
seen at all the conspicuous gatherings of 
the season in London and wherever else 
society congregates. This is why the 
smart sets have so little refining influence 
on society. They may be common, even 
vulgar ; it is not necessary even for them 
to speak grammatically ; if they give real 
jewels with their cotillon toys and have a 
perfect artist at the head of their kitchens, 
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they can become ‘‘ smait,’’ and receive 
royalty as much and as often as they 
please. The horrible word smart has been 
invented on purpose to. express this: 
smartness has been borrowed from the 
vocabulary of the kitchenmaids to express 
something which is at the top of the fash- 
ion, without being necessarily either well 
born or well bred. Smart people may be 
both the latter, but it is not necessary that 
they should be either. They may be 
smart by mere force of chance, impudence, 
charm, or the faculty of making a royal 
bored one laugh. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the smart 
people to have much influence for good on 
the culture and manners of the society they 
dominate. A beau monde, really exclu- 
sive, elegant and of high culture, not to 
be bought by any amount of mere riches 
or display, would have a great refining in: 
fluence on manner and culture, and its 
morality, or lack of it, would not matter 
much. Indeed, society cannot be an ac- 
curate judge of morality ; the naughty 
clever people know well how to keep their 
pleasant sins unseen ; the candid warm- 
hearted people always sin the sole sin 
which really injures anybody—they get 
found out. ‘‘ You may break all the ten 
commandments every day if you like,” 
said dear Whyte Melville, ‘* provided only 
you observe the eleventh, ‘Thou shalt 
not be found out.’ ’’ There is a morality 
or immorality, that of the passions, with 
which society ought to have little or noth- 
ing to do; but there is another kind with 
which it should have a good deal to do, 
z.e., the low standard of honor and princi- 
ple which allows persons in high place to 
take up richards for sheer sake of their 
wealth, and go to houses which have noth- 
ing to recommend them except the fact 
that convenient rendezvous may be ar- 
ranged at them, or gambling easily prose- 
cuted in them. But it is not society as 
constituted at the present year of grace 
which will have either the courage or the 
character to do this. Theoretically, it 
may condemn what it calls immorality and 
gambling, but it will always arrange its 
house-party in accord with the affinities 
which it sedulously remembers and ostensi- 
bly ignores, and will allow bac’ to follow 
coffee after dinner rather than illustrious 
persons should pack up and refuse to re- 
turn. 

At risk of arousing the censure of read- 
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ers, I confess that I would leave to society a 
very large liberty in the matter of its 
morality or immorality, if it would only 
justify its existence by any originality, any 
grace, any true light and loveliness. In 
the face of its foes lying grimly waiting 
for it, with explosives in their pockets, so- 
ciety should justify its own existence by 
its own Leauty, delicacy and excellence of 
choice and taste. It should, as Auberon 
Herbert has said, be a centre whence light 
should radiate upon the rest of the world. 
But one can only give what one has, and 
as it has no clear light or real joy within 
itself it cannot diffuse them, and in all 
probability never will, ‘* The Souls” do, 
we know, strive in their excellent inten- 
tions and their praiseworthy faith to pro- 
duce them, but they are too few in num- 
bers, and are already too tightly caught in 
the tires of the great existing machinery 
to be able to do much toward this end, 
After all, a society does but represent the 
temper of the age in which it exists, and 
the faults of the society of our time are the 
faults of that time itself : they are its snob- 
bishness, its greed, its haste, its slavish 
adoration of a royalty which is wholly out 
of time and keeping with it, and of a 
wealth of which it asks neither the origin 
nor the solidity, and which it is content 
only to borrow and bask in as pigs in mud. 

It is not luxury which is enervating ; it is 
over-eating, over-smoking, and the poi- 
soned atmosphere of crowded rooms. Ed- 
mond de Goncourt likes best to write in a 
gray, bare room which contains nothing to 
suggest an idea or distract the imagina- 
tion. But few artists or poets would de- 
sire such an entourage. Beauty is always 
inspiration. There is nothing in a soft 
seat, a fragrant atmosphere, a well-regu- 
lated temperature, a delicate dinner, to 
banish high thought ; on the contrary, the 
more refined and lovely the place the hap- 
pier and more productive ought to be the 
mind. Beautiful things can be created 
independently of place ; but the creator of 
them suffers when he can enjoy beauty 
only in his dreams. I do not think that 
the rich enjoy beauty one whit more than 
the poor in this day. They are in too 
great a hurry to do so. There is no 
artistic enjoyment without repose. Their 
beautiful rooms are scarcely seen by them 
except when filled with a throng. Their 
beautiful gardens and parks are visited by 
them rarely and reluctantly. Their treas- 
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ures of art give them no pleasure unless 
they believe them unique, unequalled. 
Their days, which might be beautiful, are 
crammed with incessant engagements, and 
choked with almost incessant eating, 

In England the heavy breakfasts, the 
ponderous luncheons, the long tedious 
dinners, not to speak of the afternoon teas 
and the liqueurs and spirits before bed- 
time, fill up more than half the waking 
hours: ‘‘ stoking,” as it is elegantly 
called, is the one joy which never palls 
on the human machine, unti! he pays for 
it with dyspepsia and gout. People who 
live habitually well should be capable of 
denying their appetites enough to pass 
from London to Paris, or Paris to London, 
without wanting to eat and drink, But 
in point of fact they never dream of such 
denial of the flesh, and they get out at the 
buffets of Boulogne and Amiens with 
alacrity, or order both breakfast and din- 
ner with wines at choice in the elub-train. 
A train de luxe is, by the way, the epit- 
ome and portrait of modern society ; it 
provides everything for the appetite : it 
gives cushions, newspapers, and iced 
drinks; it whirls the traveller rapidly 
from capital to capital ; but the steam is 
in his nostrils, the cinder dust is in his 
eyes, and the roar of the rattling wheels 
is in his ears. I do not think that plain 
living and high thinking are a necessary 
alliance. Good food, delicate and rich, 
is like luxury : it should not be shunned, 
but enjoyed. It is one of the best prod- 
ucts of what is called civilization, and 
should be duly appreciated by all those 
who can command it. But feeding should 
not occupy the exaggerated amount of 
time which is given to it in society, nor 
cost the enormous amount of money which 
is at present spent on it. 

Luxury in itself is a most excellent 
thing, and I would fain see it more gen- 
eral, as the luxury of the bath was in Im- 
perial Rome open to one and all; with the 
water streaming over the shining silver 
and snowy marbles, and the beauty of 
porphyry and jade and agate gleaming 
under the silken awning, alike for plebeian 
and patrician. It is not for its luxury for 
a moment that I would rebuke the modern 
world: but for its ugly habits, its ugly 
clothes, its ugly hurry-skurry, whereby it 
so grossly disfigures, and through which it 
scarcely even perceives or enjoys, the 
agreeable things around it. 
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Luxury is the product and result of all 
the more delicate inventions and combina- 
tions of human intelligence and handicraft. 
To refuse its graces and comforts would 
be as unwise as to use a rudely sharpened 
flint instead of a good table-knife. A far 
more lamentable fact than the existence of 
luxury is that it is so little enjoyed and so 
rarely made general. We deliberately 
surrender the enjoyment of the luxury of 
good cooking because we most stupidly 
mix up eating with talking, and lose the 
subtle and fine flavors of our best dishes 
because we consider ourselves obliged to 
converse with somebody on our right or 
our left while we eat them. We neutral- 
ize the exquisite odors of our finest flow- 
ers by the scent of wines and smoking 
dishes. We spoil our masterpieces of art 
by putting them together pell-mell in our 
rooms smothered under a discordant min- 
gling of different objects and various 
styles. We allow nicotines to poison the 
breath of our men and women. We de- 
sire a crowd on our stairs and a crush in 
our rooms as evidence of our popularity 
and our distinction. We cannot support 
eight days of the country without a satur- 
nalia of slanghter. We are so tormented 
by the desire to pack forty-eight hours into 
twenty-four, that we gobble our time up 
breathlessly without tasting its flavor, as a 
greedy schoolboy gobbles up stolen pears 
without peeling them. Of the true de- 
lights of conversation, leisure, thought, 
art, and solitude, society en masse has 
hardly more idea than a flock of geese has 
of Greek. There is in the social atmos- 
phere, in the social life of what is called 
‘*the world,”’ a subtle and intoxicating 
influence which is like a mixture of cham- 
pagne and opium, and has this in common 
with the narcotic, that it is very difficult 
and depressing to the taker thereof to 
leave it off and do without it, As La 
Bruyére said of the court life of his time, 
it does not make us happy but it makes us 
unable to find happiness elsewhere. After 
a full and feverish season we have all 
known the reaction which follows on the 
return to a quiet life. There is a mag- 
netic attraction in’ the great giddy gyra- 
tions of fashionable and political life. To 
cede to this magnetism for a while may be 
highly beneficial ; but to make of it the 
vital necessity of existence, as men and 
women of the world now do, is as fatal as 
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the incessant use of any other stimulant 
or opiate. 

The great malady of the age is the abso- 
lute inability to support solitude, or to 
endure silence. 

Statesmanship is obscured in babbling 
speech ; art and literature are represented 
by mere hurried impressions snatched 
from unwillingly accorded moments of a 
detested isolation ; life is lived ina throng, 
in a rush, in a gallop ; the day was lost to 
Titus if it did not record a good action ; 
the day is Jost to the modern man and 
woman unless it be spentin a mob. The 
horror of being alone amounts in our time 
to a disease. To be left without anybody 
else to amuse it fills the modern mind with 
terror. ‘* La solitude n’effraie pas le pen- 
secur: il y a toujours quelqu’un dans Ia 
chambre,’’ a witty writer has said ; but it 
is the wit as well as the fool in this day 
who flies from his own company ; it is 
the artist as well as the dandy whe seeks 
the boulevard and the crowd, 

There is nothing more costly than this 
hatred of one’s own company, than this 
lack of resources and occupations inde- 
pendent of other persons. What ruins 
ninety-nine households out of a hundred 
is the expense of continual visiting and in- 
viting, Everybody dettsts entertaining, 
but as they all know that they must re- 
ceive to be received, and they cannot bring 
themselves to support solitude, people ruin 
themselves in entertainment. There can 
scarcely be a more terrible sign of deca- 
dence than the indifference with which the 
grands de la terre are everywhere selling 
their collections and their libraries. In- 
stead of altering the excessive display and 
expenditure which impoverish them, and 
denying themselves that incessant amuse- 
ment which they have grown to consider 
a necessity, they choose to sell the books, 
the pictures, and the manuscripts which 
are the chief glories of their homes ; often 
they even sell also their ancestral woods. 

This day, as I write, great estates which 
have been in the same English family for 
six hundred years are going to the ham- 
mer. This ghastly necessity may be in 
part brought about by agricultural depres- 
sion, but it is far more probably due to 
the way of living of the times which must 
exhaust all fortunes based on land. If 
men and women were content to dwell on 
their estates, without great display or fre- 
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quent entertainment, their incomes would 
suffice in many cases. It is not the old 
home which ruins them : it is the London 
house with its incessant expenditure, the 
house-parties with their replica of London, 
the women’s toilettes, the men’s shooting 
and racing and gaming, the Nile boat, the 
Cairene winter, the wecks at Monte Carlo, 
the Scotch moors, the incessant, breathless 
round of intermingled sport and pleasure 
danced on the thin ice of debt, and kept 
up frequently for mere appearances’ sake, 
without any genuine enjoyment, only from 
a kind of false shame and a real inability 
to endure life out of a crowd, 

There is a stimulant and a drug, as I 
have said, in the curious mixture of ex- 
citement and ennui, of animation and 
fatigue, produced by society, and without 
this mixture the man and woman of the 
world cannot exist ; and to find the pur- 
chase-money of this drug is what impov- 
e1ishes them, and makes them indifferent 
to their own degradation, and sends their 
beautiful old woods and old books and old 
pictures to the shameful uproar of the 
sale-rooms. If the passion for the slaugh- 
ter of tame creatures which is almost an 
insanity, so absorbing and so dominant is 
it, could be done away with in England, 
and the old houses be really lived in by 
their owners all the year round with genu- 
ine affection and scholarly taste, as they 
were lived in by many families in Stuart 
and Georgian days, their influence over 
the counties and the villages would be in- 
ealculable and admirable, as Mr. Auberon 
Herbert and Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
have recently said ; and the benefit accru- 
ing to the fortunes of the nobles and gen- 
try would be not less. 

It is not only in England that men have 
become bored by and neglectful of their 
great estates, All over Italy stand mag- 
nificent villas left to decay or tenanted by 
peasants, the lizard creeping in the crev- 
ices or forgotten frescoes, the wild vine 
climbing over the marbles of abandoned 
sculptures, the oranges and the medlars 
falling ungathered on the mosaics of the 
mighty and desolate courts. Why is 
this? In the ealier centuries men and 
women loved pleasure well, and had few 
scruples; yet they loved and honored 
their country houses, and were happy in 
their fragrant alleys and their storied 
chambers, and spent magnificently on 
their adornment and enrichment with a 
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noble pride. It is only now in the latest 
years of the nineteenth century that these 
superb places are left all over Europe to 
dust, decay, and slow but sure desolation, 
while the owners spend their time in play 
or speculation, call for bocks and brandies 
in the club-rooms of the world, and buy 
shares in mushroom building companies. 

Marion Crawford observes dryly ‘* that 
it is useless to deny the enormous influ- 
ence of brandy and games of chance on 
the men of the present day.’’ It is in- 
deed so useless that no one who knows 
anything of our society would dream of 
attempting to deny it, and if we substitute 
morphia for brandy, we may say much the 
sain of a large proportion of the women 
of the present day. Drinking and gam- 
bling, in some form or another, is the most 
general vice of the cultured world, which 
censures the island laborer for his beer 
and skittles and condemns the continental 
workman for his absinthe and lotteries. 
It is a strange form of progress which 
makes educated people incapable of resist- 
ing the paltry pleasures of the green-table 
and the glass; a strange form of culture 
which ends at the spirit frame, the playing 
eards, and the cigar box. The poor Japan- 
ese coolie amung the lilies and lilacs of 
his little garden is surely nearer both cul- 
ture and progress than the drinker and the 
gambler of the modern clubs, 

Reflect on the enormous cost of a boy’s 
education when he belongs to the higher 
strata of social life, and reflect, also, that 
as soon as he becomes his own master he 
will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, take advantage of his liberty only to 
do what Crawford’s young Don Orsino 
does-—i.e., drink brandy, gamble at bac’, 
and try to gain admittance into the larger 
gaming of the bourses, It will certainly 
be allowed by any dispassionate judge, 
that a better result might be arrived at 
with such exorbitant cost ; that a nobler 
animal ought to be produced by such 
elaborate and wholly useless training. 

Drink and gambling (in varied forms it 
is true, but in essence always the same) 
are the staple delights of modern life, 
whether in the rude western shanty of the 
navvy, the miner and the digger, or in the 
luxurious card-rooms of the clubs and the 
country houses of the clder world. We 
have even turned all the rest of creation 
into living dice for us, and the horse trots 
or gallops, the dog is fastened to the show- 
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bench, the pigeon flies from the trap, even 
the rat fights the terrier that our fevered 
pulses may beat still quicker in the unholy 
agitation of a gamester’s greed. 

We are great gamb lers, and the gambler 
is always a strangely twisted mixture of 
extravagance and meanness. Expenditure 
is not generosity : we are lavish but we 
are not liberal : we will waste two thou- 
sand pounds on an entertainment, but we 
cannot spare five pounds for a friend in 
distress. For the most part we live not 
only up to but far beyond our incomes, 
and the necessary result is miserliness in 
small things and to those dependent on us, 

‘*Ses divertissements sont infiniments 
moins raisonnables que ses ennuis,”’ says 
Pascal of the society of his day, and the 
statement stands good of our own. So- 
ciety has no pleasure which is graceful or 
elevating except music ; but music listened 
to in a crowd loses half its influence ; and 
it is an insult to the most spiritual of all 
the arts to regard it, as it is regarded in 
society, as a mere interlude betwixt din- 
ner and the card-table. There is little ex- 
cept music which is beautiful in the pa- 
geantries of this day. A ball is still a 
pretty sight if it take place in a great 
house, and if not too many people have 
been invited. But except this, and this 
only in a great house, all entertainments 
are unsightly. No decoration of a din- 
ner table, no gold plate, and orchid, and 
electric light, and old china can make even 
tolerable, — artistically speaking , the sight 
of men and women sitting bolt upright 
close together taking their soup around it. 
A full concert-room, lecture-room, church 
are a hideous sight. A garden party in 
fair weather and fine grounds alone has a 
certain grace and charm ; but garden par- 
ties, like all other modern spectacles, are 
spoiled by the attire of the men, the most 
frightful, grotesque, and disgraceful male 
costume which the world has ever seen. 
When the archeologists of the future dig 
up one of our bronze statues in trousers 
they will have no need to go further for 
evidence of. the ineptitude and idiotcy of 
the age. What our historians call the 
dark ages had costumes, alike for the vil- 
lein and the seigneur, adapted to their 
needs, serviceable, picturesque, and come- 
ly ; thisage alone, which vaunts its supe- 
riority, has a clothing for its men which 
is at once utterly unsightly, unhealthy, 
and so constructed that all the bodily 
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beauty of an Apollo or an Achilles would 
be obse sured, caricatured, and deformed by 
it. The full height of its absurdity is 
reached when the glazier comes in his 
black suit to mend your windows, and 
brings his working clothes in a bundle to 
be put on ere he works and put off ere he 
goes into the street. The political in- 
capacity with which the natives of Ireland 
are charged by English statesmen never 
seemed to me so conclusively proven as by 
their persistence in wearing ragged tail- 
coats and battered tall hats in their stony 
fields and on their sodden bogs, A man 
who cannot clothe his own person reason- 
ably is surely a man incapable of legislat- 
ing for himself and for his kind. This 
rule, however, if acted on, would disfran- 
chise Europe and the United States. 

To a society which had any true per- 
ception of beauty, grace, or elegance the 
masher would be impossible ; the shoul- 
der-handshake, the tall hat, the eternal 
cigarette, the stiff collar, the dead birds ° 
on the ball-dresses and bonnets, the per- 
spiring struggles of the sexes on the tennis 
ground, and a thousand other similar 
things would not be for a moment en- 
dured. Toa society which had any high 
standard of refinement such entertainments 
as are appropriately called ‘* crushes’’ 
would be insupportable ; the presence and 
the speeches of women on public platforms 
would be intolerable ; all the enormities 
of the race-course would be abhorrent ; its 
fine ladies would no more wear dead hum- 
ming-birds upon their gowns than they 
would wear the entrails of dead cats ; its 
fine gentlemen would no more gather to- 
gether to murder hand-fed pheasants than 
they would shoot kittens or canaries : to 
a truly elegant society everything barbar- 
ous, grotesque and ungraceful would be 
impossible, 

An incessant and maladif nite 
has become the chief characteristic of all 
cultured society nowadays : it is account- 
ed a calamity beyond human endurance to 
be six months at a time in one place ; to 
remain a year would be considered cause 
for suicide. The dissatisfaction and fever- 
ishness which are the diseases of the 
period are attributed to place most wrong- 
ly, for change of place does not cure them 
and only alleviates them temporarily and 
briefly. Here, again, the royal personages 
are the first offenders and the worst exam- 
ples. They are never still. They are 
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never content. They are incessantly dis- 
covering pretexts for conveying their royal 
persons here and there, to and fro, in 
ceaseless, useless, costly, and foolish jour- 
neys. 

Every event in their lives is a cause or 
an excuse for their indulgence in the péré- 
grinomanie: if they are well, they want 
change of scene ; if they are ill, they want 
change of air; if they suffer a bereave- 
ment, nothing can console them except 
some agreeable foreign strand ; and the 
deaths, births and marriages of their in- 
numerable relations furnish them with con- 
tinual and convenient reasons for incessant 
gyrations. In all these multiplied and 
endless shiftings of place and person the 
photographs fly about in showers and the 
gold and silver offerings are tendered in 
return on bended knees. 

It must be confessed that royalty con- 
firms and keeps up many usages and obli- 
gations of society which are absurd and 
unpleasant, and which without royal sup- 
port would die a natural death. 

What can be more absurd, more child- 
ish, and more utter waste of money than 
the salutes with which it is the custom to 
celebrate the going and coming, the births 
and the deaths, of these royal people ? 
The savage who expresses his joy by dis- 
charging his rusty musket is deemed a silly 
creature ; but the civilized nation is less 
excusably silly which expresses its pleas- 
ure, its grief, and its homage by means of 
this hard, ugly, unpleasant noise which 
has no sense in it, and blows away in 
smoke vast sums of money which might 
easily be better spent. It is a barbarous 
practice, and it is difficult to comprehend 
a civilized world tamely submitting to its 
continuance, 

The most vulgar form of salutation, the 
shake-hands, has been adopted and gen- 
eralized by princes, until it is now usual 
in countries where it was unknown in the 
beginning of the century. Nothing can 
be more ludicrous and ungraceful, or more 
disagreeable, than the ‘*‘ pump-handling’’ 
which is common in all ranks of society, 
and which great personages might easily 
have abolished altogether. They think it 
makes them popular, and so they resort to 
it on every suitable and unsuitable occa- 
sion. There can be no possible reason 
why people should go through this un- 
pleasant action, and few sights are more 
absurd than to see two elderly gentlemen 
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solemnly sawing each other’s arms up and 
down as they meet before the doorsteps of 
their club. The slight smile and scarcely 
perceptible bend of the head, which are 
all with which well-bred people recognize 
their acquaintances at a reception or a ball, 
is fully sufficient for all purposes of recog- 
nition at any period of the day, and can 
amply preface conversation. The pressure 
of hands should be left to lovers, or to 
friends in moments of impulses of emo- 
tion ; on leave-taking before, or on wel- 
come after, a long absence. There are 
many men still in Europe, not all old men 
either, who know how to greet a woman, 
and bend low over her hand and touch it 
lightly with their lips ; and how graceful, 
how respectful, how suggestive of homage 
is that courtly salutation! It is the fault 
of women that it has become the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

If we had Charles the First on the 
throne of England, and Louis Quatorze on 
the throne of France, whatever political 
difficulties might come of it, manners 
would certainly be considerably altered, 
corrected, and refined. The influence of 
some great gentleman might do much to 
purge the coarseness and commonness of 
society out of it ; but 
does not exist, and if 
Augean stable would probably be too 
much for his strength. He would retire, 
hke Beckford, to some Fonthill, and build 
a Chinese Wall between him and the 
world, 

But alas ! the vulgarity of the age is at 
its highest in high places. The position 
of sovereigns and their descendants is one 
which should at least allow them to be the 
first gentry of their countries in feeling as 
they are in precedence and etiquette ; they 
might, were they capable of it, set an ex- 
ample of grace, of elegance, and of purity 
of taste. Strong as is the revolutionary 
leaven among the masses, the force of 
snobbism is stronger still, and all habits 
and examples which come from the palace 
are followed by the people with eager and 
obsequious servility. If, when princes 
and princesses were united in wedlock, 
they ordained ‘‘ No presents,’’ the abom- 
inable blackmail levied by betrothed peo- 
ple on their acquaintances would cease to 
be fashionable, and would soon become 
‘* parcel and portion of the dreadful past.”’ 
If, when princes and princesses paid the 
debt of nature the Court officials sent out 
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the decree, ‘‘ No flowers,”’ all other classes 
would take exainple, and the horrible, 
senseless barbarism of piling a mass of de- 
caving wreaths and floral crosses upon a 
coftin and a grave would pass to the limbo 
of all other extinct barbaric and grotesque 
customs. But they are carefu! to do noth- 
ing of the kind. The bridal gifts are too 
welcome to them ; and the funeral baked 
meats are too savory ; and all the royal 
people all over Europe unite in keeping 
up these tributes levied from a groaning 
world, Modern generations have made 
both marriage and death more absurd, 
more banal, and more vulgar than any 
other period ever contrived to do; and it 
is not modern princes who will endeavor 
to render either of them simple, natural 
and dignified, for the essence and object 
of all royal life in modern times is vulgar- 
ity—7.e., publicity, 

Of all spectacles which society flocks to 
see, it may certainly be said that the 
funeral and the wedding are the most in- 
tolerably coarse and clumsy, There is in- 
deed a curious and comical likeness be- 
tween these two. Both take place in a 
crowd ; both are the cause for extortion 
and expenditure ; both are attended un- 
willingly and saluted with false formule 
of compliment ; both are ‘‘ seen out’’ and 
** got through” with sighs of relief from 
the spectators ; and both are celebrated 
with the sacrifice of many myriads of 
flowers crucified in artificial shapes in 
their honor. 

Hymen and Pallida Mors alike grin be- 
hind the costly and scentless orchids and 
the sweet dying roses and lilies of the jubi- 
lant nurseryman. The princes and the 
tradespeople have in each case decreed 
that this shall be so; and society has not 
will or wisdom enough to resist the decree. 

A poet died not long ago and left among 
his farewell injunctions the bidding to put 
no flowers on his bier. The wise press 
and public exclaimed, “‘ How strange that 
a poet should hate flowers !’’ Poor fools ! 
He loved them so deeply, so intensely, 
that the tears would start to his eyes when 
he beheld the first daffodils of the year, or 
leaned his lips on the cool pallor of a clus- 
ter of tea roses. It was because he loved 
them so well that he forbade theif cruci- 
fied beauty being squandered, to fade and 
rot upon his coflin, Every true lover of 
flowers would feel the same. Nothing 
more disgusting and more offensive can 
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be imagined than the cardboard and wires 
on which the tortured blossoms are fastened 
in various shapes to languish in the heat- 
ed atmosphere of a chambre ardente, or in 
the sickly and oppressive air of a mortuary 
chamber. All the designs which serve to 
symbolize the loves of cook and potboy on 
St. Valentine’s Day are now pressed into 
the service of the princely or noble mourn- 
ers ; harps, crowns, crosses, hearts, lyres, 
and all the trash of the vulgarest sentiment 
are considered touching and exquisite when 
hung before a royal catafalque or heaped 
upon a triple coffin of wood, lead and vel- 
vet. In all these grotesque and vulgar 
shapes the innocent blossoms are nailed, 
gummed, or wired by workpeople, grin- 
ning and smoking as they work, and the 
whole mass is heaped together on bier, in 
erypt, or on monument, and left to rot 
and wither in sickening emblem of the 
greater corruption which it covers. 

The fresh-gathered flowers laid by 
maidens’ hands on the wet hair of Ophelia, 
or the white breast of Juliet, might have 
beauty both natural and symbolical. One 
spray of some best-loved blossem, placed 
by some best-loved hand on the silenced 
heart, may have the meaning and be the 
emblem of the deepest feeting. To lay 
softly down upon a bed of moss and rose- 
leaves the dead white limbs of a little child 
may have fitness and beauty in the act. 
To go down in the dusk of dawn into the 
wet yreen ways of gardens, silent save for 
the call of waking birds, and gather some 
bud or leaf which was dear to our lost 
love, and bear it within to lie with him 
where we can never console or caress him 
in his eternal solitude : this may be an im- 
pulse tender and natural even in those fist 
hours of bereavement. But to arise from 
our woe to order a florist to make a harp 
of lilies with strings of gold or silver wire ; 
to stay our tears to break the seals of boxes 
come by rail from Nice and Grasse and 
Cannes : this indeed is to fall into bathos 
beside which the rudest funeral customs of 
the savage look respectable and dignified. 

When we realize what death is and what 
it means : that never will those lips touch 
ours again ; that never will that voice again 
caress our ear; that nevermore_ will our 
inmost thoughts be mirrored in those 
eyes; that nevermore shall we say, 
‘* Shall we do this to-day ? shall we do 
that to-morrow ?’’ that nevermore can we 
go together through the grass of spring, 
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or togetl«r watch the sun drop down be- 
hind the hills ; that never can we ask par- 
don if our love were fretful, human, 
weak ; that nevermore can there be com- 
munion or comprehension ; that all is 
silent, lonely, ended, an unchanging and 
unchangeable desolation :—when we real- 
ize this, 1 say, and think that there are 
persons who, left to this awful solitude, 


can give orders to floral tradesmen and 
take comfort in toys of cardboard and 


wire, we may be pardoned if we feel that 
the most bitter scorn of the cynic for 
human nature is flagellation too merciful 
for its triviality and folly. 

Truly, in nine times out of ten it is but 
a conventional and unreal sorrow which 
thus expresses itself; truly, out of the 
millions of deaths which take place there 
are but few which create deep and abiding 
wtief ; still, the association of these elabo- 
rate artificial wreaths and gailands, these 
stiff and crucificd blossoms, with the tomb 
would only be possible to the most vulgar 
and insensible of generations, even as 
decoration, even as mere commonplace 
compliment, while to the true lover of 
flowers they must be ever a distressing 
outrage. 

In Lopez de Vega’s Diego de Alcala the 
humble servant of a poor hermit, lowliest 
of the low, begs pardon of the flowers 
which he gathers for the chapel, and begs 
them to forgive him for taking them away 
from their beloved meadows. ‘This isa 
worthier attitude before those divine chil- 
dren of the dews and sun than the indiffer- 
ence of the lovers of the flower carnival or 
the funeral pageant. 

If a daisy were but as scarce as a dia- 
mond, how would the multitudes rush to 
adore the little golden-eyed star in the 
grass ! 

One of the most exquisitely beautiful 
things I ever saw in my life was a thick 
tuft of harebell glittering all over with dew 
on a sunny morning where it grew on a 
mossy wall. It was not worth sixpence, 
vet it was a thing to kneel down before 
and adore and remember reverently for- 
evermore, 

Who will deliver us, asks George Sala, 
from the fashionable bridal, from the eter- 
nal ivory satin and the ghastly orange- 
blossom, and the two little shavers mas- 
querading as pages ? 

The roughest and rudest marriage forms 
of savage nations are less offensive than 
New Serres,—Vou. LVII., No. 1. 
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those which are the received and admired 
custom of the civilized world. There can- 
not be a more Philistian jumble of greed, 
show, indecency, and extravagance than 
are compressed into the marriage festivi- 
ties of the cities of Europe and America, 
When the nuptials are sulemnized ip the 
country something of country simplicity 
and freshness may enter into thei, but 
almost all fashionable weddings aie now 
taken to the cities, because a huge enough 
crowd cannot be gathered together even in 
the biggest of big country houses. Often 
the persons concerned go to an hotel, or 
borrow a friend’s mansion, for the celebra- 
tion of the auspicious event. 

Year after year the same trivial and tire- 
some usage, the same vulgar and extrava- 
gant, customs, the same barbarous and un- 
couth ceremonies, prevail, and are accepted 
as sacred and unalterable law. The most 
intimate, the most delicate, the most per- 
sonal actions and emotions of life are set 
out in the full glare of light in the most 
unscreened and most unsparing publicity ; 
and no one sees the odious and disgusting 
coarseness of it all. The more sensitive 
and refined temperaments submit meekly 
to the torture of its commands. 

If marriage, so long as the institution 
lasts, could become in its celebration that 
which decency and good taste would sug- 
gest, a simple and sacred rite with neither 
publicity nor gaudy expenditure to profa.e 
it, there might come with such a change 
similar alteration in other ceremonies, and 
sentiment might have a chance to put in 
its modest plea for place unfrightened by 
the loud beating of the brazen drums of 
wealth. In all the annals of the social life 
of the world there has not been anything 
so atrocious in vulgarity as a fashionable 
wedding, whether viewed in its greedy 
pillaging of friends and acquaintances or 
in its theatrical pomp of costume, of pro- 
cession, and of banquet. It is the very 
apogee of bad taste, incongruity, and in- 
decency, from the coarse words of its rites 
to its sputtering champagne, its unvaried 
orations, and its idiotic expenditure. It 
is this publicity which is dear to the 
soul of our Gaius and Gaia; for were it 
not so there would be more special licenses 
demanded, since these are not so costly 
that gentle-people could not easily afford 
to have their marriage ceremony as entire- 
ly private as they pleased. But they 
would not feel any pleasure at privacy ; 
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they despise it; they are always ready 
with gag and rouge for the footlights ; if 
they had not an audience the bride and 
bridegroom would yawn in each other’s 
faces. Every ceremony duly repeats and 
carefully imitates those wnich have pre- 
ceded it. There is no originality, there 
is no modesty, there is no dignity or re- 
serve. The plunder which is called ‘ pres- 
ents’’ are Jaid out on exhibition, and the 
feverish anxiety of every bride-elect is to 
get more presents than any of her contem- 
poraries. Even the in-door and out-door 
servants of each of the two households 
have this shameless blackmail levied on 
them ; and gillies subscribe for a hunting- 
watch, and kitchen-maids contribute to 
the purchase of a silver-framed mirror. 
Searcely even is a royal or aristocratic 
mariiage announced than the laundries 
and the pantries are ransacked for sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns to purchase some 
costly article to be offered to their prince- 
ly or noble employers. Imagine the slaves 
of Augustus presenting him witha gold 
whistle, or the comedians of Louis Quatorze 
offering him a silver cigar-box ! 

But all is fish which comes to the nets 
of the impecunious great folks of the fin 
de siecle, and the unhappy households 
must submit and buy a propitiatory gift 
out of their salaries. ‘That households are 
notoriously dishonest in our day is but 
necessary consequence. Who can blame 
a servant if, knowing the blackmail which 
will be levied on him, he recoups himself 
with commissions levied in turn upon 
tradesmen, or perquisites gleaned from 
the wine-cellars? It is said openly, 
though I cannot declare with what truth, 
that all the gifts in gold and silver and 
jewels which are offered to princes on their 
travels by loyal corporations or adoring 
colonists are sold immediately, while all 
the costly boxes and jewelled irifles which 
such princes are obliged by custom to leave 
behind them wherever they have been re- 
ezived are similarly disposed of by the 
greater number of their recipients. It is, 
perhaps, the reason why royal donors so 
frequently limit themselves to the cheap 
gift of a signed photograph. They know 
that photographs cannot be offered to 
them in return. 

The diffusion of German influence, 
which has been general over Europe 
through the fatality which has seated 
Germans on all the thrones of Europe, has 
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had more than any other thing to do with 
the vulgarization of European society, 
The German eats in public, kisses in pub- 
lic, drags all his emotions out into the 
public garden or coffee-house, makes pub- 
lic his entious and nauseous mixture of 
sugar and salt, of jam and pickles, alike 
in his sentiments and in his cookery, and 
praises Providence and kisses his be- 
trothed with equal unction under the trees 
of the public square. 

And the influence of courts being im- 
mense, socially and personally, society 
throughout Europe has been Germanized ; 
scholats love to point out the far-res aching 
and deeply penetrating influence of the 
Greek and Asiatic spirit upon Rome and 
Latium ; historians in a time to come will 
study as curiously the effects of the Ger- 
inan influence on the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, and that of royal houses 
upon nations in an epoch when royalty 
drew near its end. 

It is to German and royal influence that 
English society owes the introduction of 
what are called silver and golden wed- 
dings, of which the tinsel sentiment and 
the greedy motive are alike most unlovely. 
Gaius and Gaia, grown old, proclaim to 
all their world that they have lived to- 
gether for a quarter ora half century in 
order that this fact, absolutely uninterest- 
ing to any one except themselves, may 
biing them a showcr of compliments and 
of gifts. They may very probably have 
had nothing of union except its semblance ; 
they may have led a long life of bickering, 
wrangling and dissension ; Gaius may have 
wished her at the devil a thousand times, 
and Gaia may have opened his letters, 
paid his debts out of her dower, and quar- 
relled with his tastes ever since their nup- 
tials ; all this is of no matter whatever ; 
the twenty-five or the fifty years have gone 
by, and are therefore celebrated as one 
long hymn of peace and harmony, the lov- 
ing cup is passed round, and blackmail is 
levied on all their acquaintances, ‘* Old 
as he is, he makes eyes at my maid be- 
cause she is young and fresh-colored !”’ 
says Gaia in her confidante’s ear. ‘* The 
damned old hag still pulls me up if I only 
look at a pretty woman !’’ grumbles Gaius 
in his club confidences ; but they smile, 
and kiss and go before the audience at 
their golden wedding and speak the epi- 
logue of the dreary comedy which society 
has imposed on them and which they have 
























imposed on society. And the buffets of 
their dining-hall are the richer by so many 
golden flagons and caskets and_ salvers 
given by their admiring acquaintances, 
who are not their dupes but who pretend 
to be so in that unending make-believe 
which accompanies us from the nursery to 
the grave. ‘The union may have been vir- 
tually a separation for five sixths of its 
term ; the ill temper of the man or the 
carping spirit of the woman, or any one 
of the other innumerable causes of dissen- 
sion which make dislike so much easier 
and more general than affection, may have 
made of this ‘‘ married life’’ an everlast- 
ing apple of discord blistering the lips 
which have been fastened to it. Never- 
theless, because they have not been pub- 
licly separated the wedded couple, secretly 
straining at their chains, are bound after 
a certain term of years to receive the 
felicitations and the gifts of those around 
them, 

The grotesqueness of these celebrations 
does not seem to strike any one. This 
century has but littke humor. In a witty 
age these elderly wedded pairs would be 
seen to be so comical, that laughter would 
blow out their long-lit hymeneal torch, 
and forbid the middle-aged or aged lovers 
to undiaw the curtains of their nuptial 
couches. Love may wither in the flesh, 
yet keep bis heart alive may be—yes, truly 
—but if Love be wise, he will say noth- 
ing about his heart when his lips are faded. 

Old wen and women, with grandchil- 
dren by the hundred and offspring of fifty 
years old, should have perception enough 
of the ridiculous not to speak of a union 
which has so many living witnesses to its 
finitfulness, The tenderness which may 
still unite two aged people who have c!imb- 
ed the hill of life together, and are together 
descending its slope in the gray of the 
coming night, may be one of the holiest, 
as it is certainly the rarest, of human sen- 
timents, but it is not one which can bear 
being dragged out into the glare of pub- 
licity. What is respectable, and even 
sacred, murmured between ‘* John Ander- 
son my jo, John’”’ and his old wife as they 
sit in the evening on the moss-grown wall 
of the churchyard, where they will soon 
be laid side by side together forevermore, 
is ridicuious and indecent when made the 
theme of after-dinner speeches and news- 
paper paragraphs. No true feeling should 
ever be trumpeted abroad ; and the older 
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men and women grow, the more bounden 
on them becomes the reserve which can 
alone preserve their dignity. But dignity 
is the quality in which the present period 
is most conspicuously deficient. Those 
who possess it in public life are unpopular 
with the public ; those who possess it in 
private life are thought pretentious, or 
old-fashioned and stiff-necked. The 
French expression for being fashionable, 
dans le train, exactly expresses what fash- 
ion now is. It is to be remarkable in a 
crowd indeed, but still always in a crowd, 
rushing rapidly with that crowd, and no 
longer attempting to lead, much less to 
stem it. Life lived at a gallop may be, 
while we are in the first flight, great fun, 
but it is wholly impossible that it should 
be very dignified. The cotillon cannot be 
the minuet. The cotillon jis sometimes a 
very pretty thing, and sometimes a very 
diverting one, but it is alwaysa romp. I 
would keep the cotillon, but I would not 
force every one to join in it, Society 
does force every one to do so, metaphori- 
cally speaking ; you must either live out 
of the world altogether or you must take the 
world’s amusements as you find them, and 
they are nowadays terribly monotonous, and 
not seldom very unintelligent, and a severe 
drain upon both wealth and _ health. 
Youth, riches, and beauty may have ‘‘a 
good time,’’ because they contain in 
themselves many elements of pleasure ; 
but this *‘ good time’’ is at its best not 
elegant and always feverish ; it invents 
nothing, it satisfies no ideal, it is full of 
slavish imitation and repetition, and it is 
bored by tedious and stupid ceremonies 
which every one execrates, but no one 
has the courage to abolish or refuse to 
attend. 

One is apt to believe that anarchy will 
sooner or later break up our social life 
into chaos because it becomes so appalling 
to think that all these silly and ugly forms 
of display and pompous frivolity will go 
on forever ; that humanity will be forever 
snobbishly prostrate before princes, baby- 
ishly pleased with stars and crosses, grin- 
ningly joyful to be packed together on a 
grand staircase, and idiotically impotent 
to choose or to act with independence. 
There appears no possibility whatever of 
society redressing, purifying, elevating 
itself ; the unsavory crowd at the White 
House reception and the Elysées ball is 
only stiil more hopelessly ridiculous and 
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odious than the better-dressed and better- 
mannered throng at St. James’s or the 
Hofburg. The office-holder in a republic 
has as many toadies and parasites as an 
archduke or a kronprinz. The man who 
lives in a shanty built of empty meat and 
biscuit tins on the plains of Nevada or New 
South Wales is by many degrees a more 
degraded form of humanity than his 
brother who has stayed among English 
wheat or Tuscan olives or I'rench vines or 
German pine-trees: many degrees more 
degraded, because infinitely coarser and 
more brutal, and more hopelessly soaked 
in a sordid and hideous manner of life. 
All the vices, meannesses and ignominies 
of the Old World reproduce themselves in 
the so-called New World, and become 
more vulgar, more ignoble, more despica- 
ble than in their original hemisphere. 
Under the Southern Cross of the Aus- 
tralian skies, cant, snobbism, corruption, 
venality, fraud, the worship of wealth per 
se, are more rampant, more naked, and 
more vulgarly bedizened than beneath the 
stars of Ursa Major. It is not from the 
mixture of Methodism, drunkenness, re- 
volver-shooting, wire-pulling, and the fran- 
tic expenditure of richards who were nav- 
vies or miners a week ayo, that any 
superior light and leading, any alteration 
for the better in social life can be ever 
looked for. All that America and Aus- 
tralia will ever do will be to servilely re- 
produce the follies and hopelessly vulgar- 
ize the habits of the older civilization of 
Europe. 

What is decreasing, fading, disappear- 
ing more and more every year is something 
more precious than any mere enjoyment 
or embellishment. It is what we call high 
breeding ; it is what we mean when we 
say that bon sang ne peut mentir. All the 
unpurchasable, unteachable, indescribable 
qualities and instincts which we imply 
when we say he or she has ‘‘ race” in 
him, are growing more and more rare 
through the continual alliance of old fami- 
lies with new wealth. We understand the 
necessity of keeping the blood of our rac- 
ing and coursing animals pure, but we let 
their human owners sully their stock with 
indifference so Jong as they can ‘‘ marry 
money,” no matter how that money has 
been made. The effect is very visible ; 
as visible as the deterioration in the man- 
ners of the House of Commons since 
neither culture nor courtesy are any longer 





exacted there, and as the injury done to 
the House of Lords by allowing it to be- 
come a retreat for retired and prosperous 
tradesmen, 

It is reported that Ravachol, who was 
not especially sound at the core himself, 
stated it as his opinion that society is so 
rotten that nothing can be done with it 
except to destroy it. Most sober thinkers, 
who have not Ravachol’s relish for the 
pastimes of crime, must yet be tempted 
to avree with him. Who that knows any- 
thing at all of the inner working of ad- 
ministrative life can respect any extant 
form of government? Who that has 
studied the practical working of elective 
modes of choice can fail to see that there 
is no true choice in their issues at all, only 
endless wire-pulling ? Whocan deny that 
all the legislation in the world must for- 
ever be powerless to limit the sub rosa in- 
fluence of the unscrupulous man? Who 
can deny that in the struggle for success, 
honesty and independence and candor are 
dead-weights, suppleness and falsehood, 
and the sly tact which bends the knee and 
oils the tongue, are the surest qualities in 
any competitor? Who can frame any so- 
cial system in which the enormous, in- 
tangible, and most unjust pieponderance 
of interest and influence can be neutral- 
ized, or the still more unjust preponder- 
ance of mere numbers be counteracted ? 

Some thinkers predict that the coming 
ruler, the working man, will change this 
rottenness to health ; but it may safely be 
predicted that he will do nothing of the 
kind. He will be at the least as selfish, 
as bribable, and as vain as the gentry who 
have preceded him ; he will be certainly 
coarser and clumsier in his tastes, habits, 
and pleasures, and the narrowness of his 
intelligence will not restrain the extrava- 
gance of his expenditure of moneys not his 
own, with which he will be able to endow 
himself by legislation. If Socialism 
would, in reality, break up the deadly 
monotony of modern society, who would 
not welcome it? But it would do noth- 
ing of the kind, It would only substitute 
a deadlier, a still triter monotony ; while 
it would deprive us of the amount of pic- 
turesqueness, stimulant, diversity and ex- 
pectation which are now derived from the 
inequalities and potentialities of fortune. 
The sole things which now save us from 
absolute inanity are the various possibili- 
ties of the unexpected and the unforeseen 
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with which the diversity of position and It is not the cap and jacket of the Labor 
the see-saw of wealth now supply us. The member, or the roar of the two-legged 
whole tendency of Socialism, from its wild beasts escorting him, which will open 
first tentatives in the present trades unions, out an era of more elegant pleasure, of 
is to iron down humanity into one dreary more refined amusement, or give usa world 
level, tedious and featureless as the desert. more gracious, picturesque and fair. Mob 
It is not to its doctrines that we can look rule is rising everywhere in a muddy ocean 
for any increase of wit, of grace and of which will outspread into a muddy plain 
charm, Its triumph would be the reign wherein all loveliness and eminence will 
of universal ugliness, sameness and com- be alike submerged. But it is not yet 
monness, Mr, Keir Hardie in baggy yel- wholly upon us. There is still time for 
low trousers, smoking a black pipe close society, if it care to do so, to justify its 
to the tea-table of the Speaker’s daughters own existence ere its despoilers be upon 
on the terrace of the House of Commons, it ; and it can only be so justified if it be- 
is an exact sample of the ‘‘ graces and come something which money cannot pur- 


gladness” which the ‘* democratic’? Re- chase, and envy, though it may destroy, 
public would bestow on us, cannot deride.—VFortnightly Review, 
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Tnx sun shone with a scorching glare themselvesand mostly very dirty and near- 
that speedily parched tongue and throat, ly illegible. yg! 
and made one pant for breath. No sound save that of the falling water 

The handsome-looking plaster-covered and the monotone of humming insects 
buildings were dazzlingly white, and al- broke the hot stillness. A strange quiet- 
most blinded one with their reflected ness hung over the place. All along the 
brightness, so that, upon coming out of sides of the promenade and on the coarse 
the sunshine of the streets into the some- grass borders were numbers of men and 
what cooler shade under the trees in the women lying, some well dressed, some in 
square, everything looked blurred and yel- white, some in all the colors of the rain- 


low for some time, bow, and some again were mere dirty 
Through the middle of the square ran a_ scarecrows. 
promenade, covered with some fine crum- Viewing the scene from a distance, one 


bly white limestone, and in the centre of might have thought they were sleeping 
the promenade, equidistant from either after somecarousal. They were all indeed 
end, was the fountain, sparkling and shim- sleeping the same quiet sleep. They were 
mering, and, at its base, where the spray dead. The gravel walks were stained red, 
was thickest, the red and orange colors of fast darkening with the heat. The blood 
a gorgeous miniature rainbow. mixed with the gravel was sticky yet, but 

The water fell with a plash, plash, the sun would soon harden it and blacken 
trickle, trickle—sounds delicious in their it. A gorgeously-colored butterfly whose 
cool suggestiveness, The water was_ tints glinted with metallic lustre would oc- 
brought miles and miles for this costly casionally settle upon a poor lifeless body, 
fountain. The poor might thirst some- and then flutter away again, heavily sand 
times—what did it matter ?—but the foun- lazily, in among the glossy and brilliantly 
tain must run, and the water from it trickle green foliage. 


away through leaky drains into the porous The leaves of some of the trees were so 
sandy soil. bright and polished that one sometimes 


The few Englishmen left in the Repub- wondered why they didn’t chink and rat- 
lic ealled it the Dictator’s Squirt. The tle when a breeze shook them. In the far 
natives didn’t call it anything in particu- distance were the hills, clear and distinct, 
lar. They shrugged their shoulders when and deep purply blue, and above was the 
they thought of the money squandered, sky, a lighter blue. 
but didn’t often think about it ; they were The irregular tramp of feet could be 
used to that sort of thing. Among other heard, and then appeared a handsome 
things, they rejoiced in a paper currency, man, with thin regular features which 
composed largely of IO U’s, written by formed themselves into a disdainful, half- 
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sneering smile. He was dressed in the 
then prevailing English fashion—tall black 
hat, white waistcoat, and black frock coat, 
tightly-fitting blue trousers, and light 
gaiters. 

Behind him slouched along half-a-dozen 
or more soldiers of the Republic, wearing 
dark-green red-striped trousers and green 
jackets. Surely these soldiers were the 
most villainous-looking six that ever 
marched together; cunning, dark-eyed, 
and suspicions, each looked as though he 
could do murder on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

Their leader was the Dictator. 

South American republics have a decid- 
ed objection to being tyrannized over by 
anything lessthana Dictator, Then when 
they get tired of tyranny and peace they 
have alittle war and bloodshed. Some- 
times they triumph, and elect. another Dic- 
tator, to be knocked down when they get 
tired of him, Sometimes the Dictator 
proves victorious, and then he generally 
takes a bath in blood. 

This was the case now. 

Coming along in the other direction was 
alittle nigger boy. He had no business 
there, and moreover he was laughing at 
something. The Dictator looked wicked. 
The sound irritated him, which was bad 
for the little nigger boy. 

When the lad came upon the soldiers he 
stopped laughing, and looked up in sur- 
prise, showing the whites of his eyes. 

The Dictator stepped up to him and 
asked a question in Spanish. The boy 
looked up at him; his face lost the sur- 
prised look and broadened into a grin. 
He evidently didn’t understand Spanish. 

Now, the Dictator isthe greatest man in 
the Republic, and each Republic is the 
greatest ever seen; the whole world 
watches it with envy. 

So the Dictator coolly drew a sword 
from the scabbard of the soldier nearest 
him and sliced off one side of the black 
boy’s face, including the ear. The blood 
dripped down on to his shoulder and 
soaked the thin gray cotton jacket. The 
boy looked up with a piteous expression, 
mutely imploring like a dog, and sank 
slowly on to his knees. ‘* Grinning yet,’’ 
sneered the Dictator in Spanish. Another 
vicious stroke and his head was divided in 
two as far aa the nose. He fell forward 
on his breast, with arms stretched out 
straight in front of him. 
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Then the Dictator returned the sword 
to his follower, and with his handkerchief 
carefully wiped off, as well as he was able, 
a spot or two of blood that had spattered 
his waistcoat. Then the party continued 
their tour of inspection. 

The day wore on and darkened into 
night ; the subdued hoarse roar of the 
distant sea could be heard. Fireflies 
danced about like erratic stars; some 
bird or beast in the distance uttered a 
doleful cry in a minor key ; a bat flapped 
about overhead, and the fountain still 
plashed musically. 

The night was not dark, and among 
other shadows was one that moved about. 
It was the father come to look for his 
son. Perhaps he wasaslave from the up- 
lands—who knows ? 

He found his poor little boy, and bent 
over him for some time without uttering a 
sound. Then he took him up tenderly in 
his arms and bore him off, uttering a low 
moan the while. 


I first met the Dictator some years after 
this. I was going round the world for 
pleasure by easy stages. The vessel I was 
on was a slow going steam tramp. We 
put into the principal harbor of the repub- 
lic, but were not even allowed to land, and 
were searched from stem to stern, the ob- 
ject of the search being this same Dic- 
tator. The captain waxed wroth at the 
indignity, but submitted. There had been 
a revolution; the Dictator had fled. 
Across the dancing sunlit water we could 
see houses and public buildings in the 
town still smouldering. 

We left the harbor next morning, and 
discovered, before we were very far out, 
we had a stowaway—the Dictator. The 
captain came to me and told me about it, 

** He’s the biggest brute unshot,”’ said 
the captain; ‘* but to send him back 
would be sheer murder, and I’m not going 
to do it. But the first place we come to 
that’s not too hot to hold him, off he 
goes !’’ 
~ The captain said the man knew English 
well, and so I found. But it was the Eng- 
lish of the slums, plentifully interspersed 
with oaths. From whom he had learned 
it I know not. Choice fellows they must 
have been, at any rate. 

I announced my intention of going to 
look at him. 

‘* He’s a polished scoundrel,’’ said the 
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captain, ‘and 1 wish they had caught 
him. TU let him know who’s dictator 
aboard this ship, any way. The way he 
lets out the most beastly language with the 
most polite air in the world raises your 
eyebrows, ”’ 

~ T saw him later on under the yellow light 
of the lamp in the cabin : olive-complex- 
ioned, straight-featured, much-mustached, 
handsoine. 

He was polite—much too polite to be 
sincere ; offered me a chair and a cigar- 
ette, his black eyes following me about as 
IT moved. I am sure I don’t know why, 
but I felt uncomfortable each time he 
looked at me. 

He suggested a game of chess, and the 
two of us sat down to pay. I had the 
worst of the game from the first. 

The captain came in and watched us, 
his big red beard and his open bronzed 
face offering a singular contrast to the 
datk, cunning, and handsome mask op- 
posite. 

Then George, the black, came in with a 
glass of grog for the captain, and stood a 
moinent behind me, watching the game. 
The Dictator glanced up out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, and without any warning 
took up the glass that had just been set 
down and shied it past my head at George, 
the grog flying out in a circle. 

‘“*D—n you!’ roared the captain. 
He grabbed the Dictator by the cellar 
and shook him until I thought his head 
would have rolled off or his eyes have been 
joggled out. “ Vl chuck you into the 
sea, you little brute !’’ shouted the captain 
in his wrath. 

Then he let the Dictator drop, looking 
like a bundle of loose clothes, He got up 
slowly, saying nothing, but his black eyes 
flashing as he pulled down his soiled cuffs 
from under his coat-sleeves and settled his 
coat on his back. 

[ left him twirling his black mustache 
and showing his white teeth beneath it. 

I was talking to the first mate the next 
morning, when I learned that the Dictator 
had shown his ungovernable temper again, 
and the captain had clapped him in irons, 

‘* Serve the darned little black villain 
tight too,’’ said the mate—‘* wants chaw- 
ing up, and the cap’n’s the boy to do it.’”’ 

We came to a very curious place, about 
which there has since been some talk in 
the scientific world. It was an island, and 
of some extent too, being about one mile 
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from north to south, and half that from 
east to west. It bad arisen in the course 
of a night to astonish and perplex mari- 
pers. That the island was volcanic there 
were many evidences, as was proved later 
on, and on the mainland, about a league 
distant, a small crater had been formed, 
and was pouring lava down. Then, too, 
there were two or three enormous chasms. 
These gaps in the solid crust of the earth 
ran for miles, and hundreds of feet down 
was molten lava, that swashed sullenly 
about, and sometimes the confined gas 
would burst through it, and the rumble it 
made could be heard on board the ship. 
Above these cracks hung thick, heavy 
vapors, and marked their course across the 
country for miles. ; 

We couldn’t see the lava because of the 
vapor, but we could hear it ; and at night 
it illuminated the smoke and gas hanging 
above, forming dull red streaks across the 
face of the land, which sometimes wavered 
about when the breeze happened to be 
fresh. 

Of course we landed to have a look at 
these phenomena. What reason we 
corded for doing so 1 don’t know. 

The Dictator was released from his irons 
that morning, and was pacing the deck 
when we were putting off for the shore. 

‘** Kindly intercede for me with the 
brave captain, Signor Smith,’’ said he, ad- 
dressing me. ‘‘I will be merry as a lark, 
and quiet, verra quiet—no rows,”’ 

‘* Very well, come aboard, and look 
sharp,’’ said the captain. 

He did as he was bid without more ado, 
and we made for the shore. 

Though the morning was yet young, it 
was hot—miserably hot—and no wind stir- 
ring. The shore was a desert of shifting 
sand, with a few low and bare sandhills here 
and there. Further on we could see the 
country, almost a desert, with bits of 
scrubby brushwood _ scattered about, 
parched and frizzled up: no water any- 
where, save the sea, as far as we could 
make out. 

The first thing we noticed when we had 
left the beach behind was a coating of ex- 
tremely fine dust, nearly an inch thick in 
places, and covering everything. If one 
was not careful in stepping, a cloud of it 
was raised by a kick, and it was so fine it 
got into the lungs and neatly choked one. 
I took up a handful of it, but it was so 
hot with the sun I scattered it again. 
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Now the Dictator was not so well dressed 
as usual—still neat with regard to his 
clothes, but without shoes or socks. He 
had been so on deck when he had craved 
permission to come, and had come just as 
he was. I think he must have found it 
pretty warin walking. 

We peered round and poked our noses 
over the chasms. They were just as I have 
described them. 

Then we missed the Dictator ; he was 
nowhere within sight. 

** T expect he’s scooted off if he knows 
the country at all,’’ I said, 

‘* Don’t think so,’’ said the captain. 
** We’re hundreds of miles from anywhere 
or anybody, and an ant couldn’t live much 
anywhere round here. I hope we have 
lost him,”’ 

I scraped away some of the hot top-sand 
and dust, and sat down while the captain 
went further afield, exploring a bit. I 
didn’t answer him ; it was too hot, and I 
felt almost too lazy to move at all. 

The captain was soon out of sight. I 
expect he got tired of exploring, and went 
back to the boat. I was just thinking of 
doing so also when suddenly there broke 
upon my sight from round the base of a 
sandhill a man running at full speed, his 
face white and tertified-looking, and wet 
with perspiration. 

‘* Hullo! where are you off?’ I cried. 

He stopped suddenly in his wild career 
and regarded me perplexedly. 

It was the Dictator, with bare and bleed- 
ing feet, and the hot ashes caked the blood 
on the raw places. 

His trousers were jagged and torn short 
just below the knees, and showed his thin 
legs. Beads of sweat ran along his long 
nose and dropped off one by one. He 
looked at me perplexedly, and rubbed that 
aquiline nose of his meditatively with a 
Jong forefinger. Then he langhed a crazy 
laugh. 

*“*'The devil’s after the Dictator !’’ he 
said. 

His eyes didn’t look right, and I said 
to myself, ‘‘ He’s mad with the sun.” 
His aristocratic, clean-cut features were 
streaked with dirt, and glistened in the 
sun, 
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‘* The devil—he caught me by the legs, 
and howled ; he did shriek !”’ 

He had forgotten me altogether, and 
was muttering to himself. 

** Look here, you lean scarecrow ! you’d 
better come along and get on board,’’ | 
said. 

Just then [ heard some unearthly shrieks, 
and from the same sandhill where the Dic. 
tator first appeared rushed a negro, his 
arms moving like the sails of a windmill, 
and even at that distance I could sce the 
whites of bis eyes, and that he was blow- 
ing and snorting like a horse. In his left 
hand was a long, curved knife that flashed 
in the sun, 

‘*The devil !’’ screamed the Dictator 
a look of abject fear coming into his eyes 
once again. lle started to run, taking 
short strides and going at top speed. 

** Where are you going ?’’ I shouted 
after him, and started running too. 

‘** Down below !’’ he yelled, turning his 
head over his shoulder ; and as he ran ke 
laughed a_ short, despairing langh, the 
very mockery of laughter. 

They were both ahead of me now, the 
black brandishing his knife and yelling. 
The upper part of his body was quite bare, 
and glistened in the sun. Dust rose from 
their feet as they ran, and drifted along 
the ground in low elonds. 

The black was gaining rapidly on the 
Dictator. Then I remembered they were 
rushing along in the direction of the fresh- 
ly-opened chasm. I stopped running, and 
shouted after them with all the wind I had 
left. The black was now almost upon the 
Dictator, and I saw the gleam of his knife 
as he raised it in the air, Then both sud- 
denly dropped out of sight. As far as 
one could see there was now no living 
thing for miles around, only the sandy 
desert with its patches of loose gray 
pumice-dust, a few scattered and dust- 
covered skeletons of horses and cattle, the 
cloudless sky and the blazing sun. 

1 walked slowly down to the beach, and 
there found the boat. The captain had 
gone aboard. George, the eaptain’s black, 
was missing. 

That was the last of the Dictator.— 
Cornhill Magazine, 
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In the columns of the JIlustrated London 
News recently Mr, Andrew Lang propounded 
an idea of which he made “the enterprising 
publisher” a present, He suggested a “ Calen- 
dar of Poets,” in which each day should have 
its own poet, as in the Church Calendar each 
day has its saint, By a curious coincidence, 
such a book has been in preparation for some 
time, and Messrs. Methuen will publish it be- 
forelong. Appropriate extracts will, of course, 
be added, and the poets chosen will be of all 
ages and all countries. 


THE poem called “King Poppy: a Fanta- 
sie,” by the late Earl of Lytton, which will be 
shortly published by Messrs. Longman, was a 
favorite of its author’s, and he had been em- 
ployed on it at intervals for upward of twelve 
years before his death. The poem is fur- 
nished with a preface, chiefly composed from 
letters of Lord Lytton referring to his work, 
and the volume will be enriched by a cover 
and frontispiece designed by Mr. Burne Jones, 


Tue Atheneum was the first to detect the at- 
tempt to pass off as the posthumous work of 
Sir Richard Wallace a book of reminiscences 
entitled “An Englishman in Paris,” It ex- 
posed the industrious artifice of the compiler 
to make the reader believe that Sir Richard 
was the author, and the exposure was followed 
by a more elaborate unmasking of the device 
by M. Yriarte in Figaro. It would seem that 
the projectors of this literary curiosity are im- 
penitent, and that their peculiar methods have 
met with success, as they have disposed of the 
right of French translation of the compilation 
to a minor Parisian This appears 
from an impudent advertisement which has 
appeared in the French papers, stating that 
this periodical has acquired “le droit exclusif 


review, 


de publier en francais cette ceuvre intéressante 
que l'on attribue 4 feu Sir Richard Wallace,” 


Tuer following note from the Atheneum will 
“ Underselling 
has for some time past been a trouble to 
French booksellers, Of late the habit has 
sprung up, outside the railway bookstalls, of 
selling the 3 fr, 50 c, novels at 2 fr. 75 c.—a 
thing possible to large buyers who get a dis- 


interest American booksellers : 


count of 40 per cent., but impossible to small 
dealers who only get 20. The booksellers 
formed a union, to which, however, only a 
third of the booksellers in France have ad- 
hered ; the publishers have also established 
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one, and the two bodies have agreed to a 
tariff which, while retaining the novels at 2 fr, 
75 ¢c., generally lessens the discounts on other 
books, both those of less and those of higher 
price. The managers of the great drapery 
shops of Paris, which have hitherto been 
merciless competitors of the bookseller, have 
agreed to adopt the tariff.” 


A Lonpon publishing house has in prepara- 
tion a collected edition of the poems of the 
forgotten Elizabethan poet, William Basse, 
edited by Mr. R. Warwick Bond. Although 
some of them, such as his “ Epitaph on Shake- 
speare,” and the “ Angler’s Song,” written for 
Izaak Walton, are well known, a good many, 
which are only to be found at present scat- 
tered among various books of the period, will 
be new to most readers. Some of the poems 
are reprinted for the first time since 1602 from 
unique copies, while a large portion of the 
text is tuken direct from the autograph manu- 
script. The editor has written an introduc- 
tion, giving all available details about Basse’s 
life, and also added explanatory notes to the 
The volume will be illustrated with 
colored fac-similes of the original title-page 
and frontispiece, 


poenis, 


A sMALL edition of the newly recovered Gos- 
pel according to Peter and Apocalypse of Peter 
is now in preparation at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, and will be ready in a few days. 
It will include a lecture on the Gospel by Mr. 
J. Armitage Robinson, of Christ’s College, and 
another on the Apocalypse by Mr, M. R. 
James, of King’s College ; and it will contain 
the Greek texts amended and annotated, to- 
gether with translations into English. 


THE small Swiss towns set an example to all 
local communities in the care which they are 
now taking to make their archives accessible 
to students. The Common Council of Baden, 
in Aargau, is employing a staff of experts to 
arrange and register the valuable mass of 
documents belonging tothe town, The whole 
work is under the direction of Dr. Welti- 
Escher, who is gratuitously devoting his time 
and capacity to the work. 

Ernst Lupwia RocunHouz, the venerable 
Swiss archeologist and “ Germanist,” died at 
Aarau on October 29th in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was born at Anspach, studied juris- 
prudence at the University of Munich, and 
enjoyed in early life the friendship of Uhland, 
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Riickert, and Déllinger, The final direction 
of his life, however, came from Grimm, under 
whose auspices he devoted himself to the ex- 
ploration of the treasures of local history and 
folk-lore. In 1833 he assisted Fellenberg in 
Hofwyl, and, remaining in Switzerland for the 
rest of his life, turned his whole attention to 
the rich “ Sagen” of his new fatherland, His 
first two volumes on the “Schweizersagen” 
came out in 1856, “ Allemanisches Kinderlied 
und Kinderspiel” in the next year. He wrote 
much on the relation between German eccle- 
siastical legend and the heathen German 
mythology ; for instance, in his book on the 
“ Drei Gaugéttinnen,” Walburg, Verena, and 
Gertrude, who figured so widely in the Middle 
Ages as German ecclesiastical saints. His 
monograph on the popular Swiss hero and 
saint, “Bruder Klaus von Fliie,” appeared in 
1870, and the most widely known of his writ- 
ings, the two volumes on “ Tell und Gessler,” 
in legend and history, in 1876, In the same 
year he published a book on “ Aargauer Weis- 
tiimer,” upon the lines which he had learned 
The eighteen volumes of 
the Argovia, which he edited from 1859 until 
1888, contain many valuable contributions 
from his pen, 


from Jacob Grimm, 


A wate number of the Zuskal-erria of San 
Sebastian contains a curious unpublished ac- 
count, furnished by the pseudonymous writer, 
Dr. Thebussem, of a tournament held at Tu- 
dela, in 1620, in honor of the Purissima Con- 
ception of Our Lady. Ten knights presented 
themselves as her champions, in liveries and 
trappings appropriate to the devices on their 
shields and their mottoes, 
her well-known attributes in Latin, with a 
Spanish lelra, in this guise : 


These were one of 


“Rubus quem viderat Moises 
Si tu pureza en la Zarra 
No padecié combustion, 
Tampoco en tu Concepcion,” 


Two of the pieces went wrong: the fireworks 
on a tower intended to illustrate “ Aqua multa 
(sic) non potuerunt extinguere caritatem,” 
burned the traces, and the engine could not 
be drawn further, and had to be shunted to 
one side ; and the dragon which represented 
the Mysterium of the Apocalypse vomited forth 
flames to such an extent as to be a real dun- 
ger, and thus had to be promptly extin- 
guished, A bull fight in the old style, with 
knights as torreadores, followed in the open 
Plaza de Armas. Prizes for both the tourna- 
ment and the bull fight were given by high 
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dames, as it was feared that unmarried ladies 
(mozas) would not think it “ decente” to award 
a prize to an unmarried “caballero,” who 
might possibly misinterpret the favor. Alto. 
gether, both the devotion and the pleasure of 
the spectators were fully satisfied ; the affair 
was most costly and brilliant, 


Messrs, Krean Pav & Co, are about to pub- 
lish a new work by Mr, Henry George. It is 
an examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's vari- 
ous utterances on the Land Question, 


At Messrs, Sotheby’s rooms, it is announced, 
will be shortly offered the manuscript of the 
rare Tennyson volume “ Poems by Two Broth- 
ers,” with the accompaniment of the receipt 
for £20, which was the sum paid for the copy- 
right by the publishers, Messrs, Jackson, of 
Louth, 


Mr, H. G. Krenn, C.1.E., is preparing a 
“ History of India, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day,” which will fill two vol- 
umes, He has endeavored to give, without 
prolixity, a statement of the relevant facts re- 
garding the origin of the more important Ind- 
ian races, and their progress before they came 
under the unifying processes of modern ad- 
ministration ; and the tracing of that evolu- 
tion forms the subject of the first volume, 
In the second will be found the brief relation 
of the series of events under which a remote 
commercial people have begun to weld those 
races into a single nationality, Mr, Keene 
has turned to account the latest materials 
available—for the early periods, the researches 
of Kaegi, Zimmer, and other German scholars, 
together with the reports of the Archxological 
Survey of India ; for the medieval period, Mr. 
Ed, Thomas’s works on coins, the writings of 
Messrs, Fleet, Sewell, and Burnell, the late 
Professor Dowson’s edition of Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s “Muhamadan Historians,” Beale’s 
“Oriental Biographical Dictionary,” the edi- 
tion of the first volume of the “ Ain Akbari” 
by Professor Blochmann, and the biography 
of Akbar by Count v. Noer. 


Tue tenth and concluding volume of the 
new edition of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ 
published in the United States by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, is in a forward state of 
preparation, and is expected to be ready in a 
few weeks, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole writes on 
Swift and Turkey ; Sir E, N. C. Braddon is 
the writer of the article on Tasmania; Mr. 
F, T, Palgrave contributes the memoir of 
Tennyson and that of Wordsworth, Mr, Rich. 
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mond Ritchie that on Thackeray. Sir W. 
Lawson treats of Temperance, Mr. R. W. 
Lowe of the Theatre, Mrs, Besant of Theoso- 
phy, and Mr, G, Howell of Trades Unions, 
Mr. Hamerton is the author of the biography 
of Titian and of that of Turner, while Mr. J. 
Gray writes on Van Dyck. The article on 
Anthony Trollope is by his brother, the late 
Thomas A, Trollope. Mr. Vambéry writes on 
Turkestan, Mr, Prothero on Tithe, Mr. Law on 
the Council of Trent, Professor Shaler on the 
geology of the United States, Professor J. 
Geikie on Volcanoes, Mr. Mackail on Virgil, 
Lord Kingsburgh on Volunteers, Mr. Austin 
Dobson on Horace Walpole, Mr. Loftie on 
Westminster and Windsor, Mr, Fraser Rae 
on John Wilkes, Dr. Buchan on Wind, 
Mr. Groome on Professor Wilson, Sir F, 
Bramwell on Water Supply, Sir E. F, Du 
Cane on Treadwheel, and Mr. Price Hughes 
on Wesley. Canon Isaac Taylor contributes 
the articles on Writing and on York and York- 
shire, and Cavendish that on Whist. Dr, 
Mills expounds Zend, and Mr, G, Saintsbury 
criticises Zola, The first volume of the new 
edition was issued in March, 1888, so that the 
work bas been completed in less than five 
years—a very short time indeed when its mag- 
nitude is considered, The “ Encyclopedia” 
contains over thirty thousand articles, con- 
tributed by nearly one thousand different 
writers, and includes among its contributors 
many of the chief authorities in various de- 
partments of knowledge. 


Tue King of Sweden and Norway has offered 
a gold medal on a subject connected with Ind- 
ian research, The subject, which is to be ad 
vertised in detail, is the grammatical terminol- 
ogy of the several Vedic texts, and essays are 
to be sent to Professor Max Miller before 
March Ist, 1894, so that the award may be 
made at the Congress of Orientalists at Geneva 
in September of the same year, The judges 
will probably be M, Victor Henry (Paris), Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg (Berlin), and Professor Lan- 
man (Cambridge, Mass.). 
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Ecypt1an Notion OF THE FuTuRE WortzD, — 
A student of the sacred books of the ancient 
Egyptians does not pursue the subject far be- 
fore finding it quite impossible to appreciate 
the peculiarities and raison d éire of the greater 
portion of them, unless their metaphysical and 


mythological character is adequately under- 
stood, 


All of what may be termed their theo- 
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logical works at present in our possession are 
connected in some way or other with their 
tombs, and their contents spring from the doc- 
trines held by them as to the consequences to 
the soul resulting from human death, and their 
views as to the relations between the spirit 
and the body during lifeand afterdeath. The 
extraordinary manner in which descriptions, 
both verbal and pictorial, of almost every 
event in life in some way or other come to 
form a part of these semi-sepulchral volumes 
is accounted for ; and although many years of 
patient research and, it is to be hoped, suc- 
cessful excavations in Egypt must yet elapse 
before we can hope to accurately occupy their 
menta] standpoint, yet sufficient insight into 
it may even now be obtained to enable us to 
view in some similar order of ideas their sacred 
writings as they appeared and appealed to 
them, As far as we can at present understand 
Egyptian metaphysical doctrines as to the des- 
tination and experiences of the soul after 
death, it appears that in their ideas the ex- 
tinction of the vital spark immediately pro- 
duced an important change in the spiritual 
economy, for the soul thereupon became divid- 
ed into four parts—one the Ba, or soul proper, 
which went away to Hades (Amenti), or the 
nether world, at sunset on the day of death, 
generally being supposed to accomplish the 
journey in the form of a human-headed bird, 
and the Ka, or shade (eidolon), which either re- 
mained forever on earth near the mummy, 
and therefore in the tomb, or if it was sup- 
posed to ever temporarily rejoin the Ba, was 
at any moment able to return to earth beside 
the corpse. The other divisions of the spirit 
were the shade Khaibit, and the luminous 
spirit hou, and sometimes a sort of com- 
posite spirit is delineated uniting the figures 
of all four. 

The earth-dwelling ghost, or Ka, appears to 
have been represented to an Egyptian mind 
as an exact but ethereal and invisible counter- 
part of the deceased, and it was to this donble 
invisible image of the defunct that the sepul- 
chral worships were addressed, Invisible, 
and in a sense spiritual, as this shade of the 
dead one was, yet he or it) was to such an ex- 
tent of the earth earthy as to be supposed to 
feel gratified, appeased, and nourished by the 
offerings and sacrifices made to him. That, 
although what may be termed ethereal, his ap- 
petite was somewhat difficult to satisfy may be 
gathered from the fact that the favorite ad- 
dress to him at the ceremonials was to the 
effect that thousands of cakes, of birds, of 
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libations of beer or wine, of fruits and vege- 
tables, and joints of meat, have been present- 
ed. Whether, however, being a spirit, he was 
thought to communicate his sense of satisfac- 
tion to his more essentially spiritual duplicate, 
the Ba, undergoing the many conflicts of the 
other world, passing its mystical gates, and 
fighting its demons and serpents, it is to be 
hoped duly provided with his “book of the 
dead,” so essential in such crises, and then 
being there judged in the great hall of double 
truth, and passing the examination triumph- 
antly, he finally is free to traverse earth and 
sky, this world and the next, in company with 
Ra, by right of being spiritually and mystically 
united to Osiris, is not quite certain, But it 
is certain that the magnificent halls and orna- 
mental paintings and contents of a rich Egyp- 
tian tomb, whether of monarch or subject, 
were constructed, adorned, and furnished not 


for the mummy himself who lay unconscious, * 


immured, and walled up in the eternal si- 
lence of the secret crypt, deep down in the 
rock, or in the earth, enclosed probably in a 
triple coffin fast in a sarcophagus of granite, 
but for his Ka spirit’s satisfaction here, or in 
ease of the funerary furniture, utensils, etc., 
for the use and benefit of the Ba in the other 
world. 

For them the so-called Ka priest’s endow- 
ments were devised so that the sacrifices 
should never cease, and thus the Ka be nour- 
ished here ; and the offerings having also been 
rendered to Osiris by the priest, the god would 
restore a portion of them to nourish the spirit 
in the other world, For them the large statue 
and the Ushabti, or miniature ones, were 
moulded, carved, and graven---the first, an 
exact counterpart of the Ka’s former habitat, 
the corpse, so that it would be to him a con- 
genial home ; the second, images, not of the 
defunct, but of the “ fellahin,” furnished with 
hoe and basket, who would be his substitutes 
when the Ba spirit in Amenti was drawn in 
the conscription for the corvée of the gods,— 
Asiatic Quarterly. 

ANECDOTES OF RENAN.—Renan had a great 
contempt for mere words, however eloquent. 
One evening he met, at a sort of literary din- 
ner, M. Caro, the philosopher beloved of fine 
ladies, who set himself to prove the existence 
of God. His eloquent assertions did not seem 
to interest the sage. In the middle of one of 
his most sonorons periods, M. Renan attempt- 
ed to make himself heard. 

But all the ladies were intensely interested ; 
they would not have their pleasure spoiled. 


“In a moment, M. Renan, we will listen to 
you in your turn,” 

He bowed submissively, 

Toward the end of dinner, M, Caro, out of 
breath, stopped with a rhetorical emphasis, 
At once every one turned toward the illus. 
trious scholar, hoping that he would enter the 
lists, and the hostess, with an encouraging 
smile, said: 

“Now, M. Renan—” 

“T am afraid, dear lady, that I am now a 
little behindhand,” 

“No, no.” 

“T wanted to ask for a little more potato,” 

One day the Princess Mathilde spoke a lit. 
tle bitterly of M. Taine for having written as 
he did of Napoleon I, 

“'Taine,” she said, “who ismy friend! One 
would think he didn’t know that had it not 
been for that uncle of mine, Ishould probably 
now be selling oranges in the streets of Ajac- 
cio.” 

Renan nodded : 

“Ah, Princess, for merely having told the 
truth, I fell into the bad graces of a much 
greater lady than you.” 

“Whom do you mean ?” 

“Our holy Mother Church,” 

Renan always disliked the surface cynicism 
of Parisian life. One summer’s evening I 
went with him to a Café-Concert on the 
Champs-Elysées ; he did not seem to under. 
stand or appreciate the sarcastic pessimism of 
some of the songs, but he was delighted with 
a sentimental ballad sung by a débutante named 
Mile. Demay. She was round, fresh, and 
rather pretty ; the title of her song, “ The Lit- 
tle Nurse,” seemed to suit her style. I pre- 
sented her to him. 

Renan received her with marked kindness, 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, “I am so glad to 
see you, for I have often heard of you,” 

The artiste replied naively : 

“And I, too, have often heard o you,” 

In the Catholic seminary of St. Sulpice, 
where Renan studied for the priesthood, there 
is a book kept where, in a phrase or two, the 
career of every student is indicated. I had 
once the curiosity to go and see how Renan 
was judged there; and this is what I read 
after the name of the author of the “ Life of 
Jesus” :— 

“ RENAN (Ernest),” then comes a Latin sen- 
tence, which has been carefully effaced: it 
was, however, still possible to decipher it, “ Et 
conculcabis leonem et draconem.” In the 
place of the erased insult the same hand had 
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written, “Renan (Ernest), Membre de I’In- 
stitut.” 


The last time that I met Renan was at 
Bordighera last winter, He was living in the 
celebrated villa of our mutual friend, Monsieur 
Raphael Bischoffsheim. I went to pay my re- 
spects to him as neighbor and friend, I found 
him seated in a little “loggia” bathed in sun- 
light, with a profusion of roses above his head, 

The fallen leaves almost hid the mosaic of 
the pavement, According to his habit his 
hands were thrust up the cuffs of his coat 
after the fashion of our priests, bat he took 
them out in order to pat the head of one of 
my little boys, Isaid to him: 

“You have troubled our conscience. We 
no longer dare to bring up our children in the 
old creed, or teach them the ancient rites, and 
yet there is nothing to take the place of those 
observances, and of the faith consecrated by 
centuries,” 

He replied: 

“But you ought to bring them up as you 
were brought up.” 

Some overwise ones will think, perhaps, 
that Renan spoke to me contemptuously, but 
I felt in his words the indulgence of a great 
thinker for the weak humanity of ordinary 
folk ; and these, the last words I heard him 
speak, live in my memory perfumed with the 
odor of those southern roses,—Fortnightly Re- 
view. 

Tue HonrsesHor Superstition.-—These vari- 
ous advantages of cheapness, ease, and readi- 
ness for fixing would have given the horseshoe 
a fair start in life, I believe, as a charm 
ayainst fairies, trolls, and evil spirits gener- 
ally, even without any other and more special 
advantages, Buta horseshoe would also have 
a certain inherent sanctity and holiness of its 
own in early times for all Aryan races, For 
the horse was one of the most sacred animals 
in the ancient Aryan religion, The sacrifice 
of a horse, which seems to have been eaten 
sacramentally by its devotees, was one of the 
great rites of the early Hindoo religion ; our 
Aryan brother, as represented in his early 
Sanskrit epics, used to slay and eat the holy 
beast with great ceremony, as is ever the habit 
of many pious races toward tke animal or 
plant they deem most sacred, By eating their 
god they seem to take into themselves, as it 
were, and incorporate in their own persons, 
some elements of the divinity, In Northern 
Europe, too, the horse was the peculiar beast 
of Thor, and was regarded as an exceptionally 


sacred animal. ‘The famous White Horses on 
the Berkshire and Somersetshire Hills are 
memorials to our own day of this ancient 
sanctity ; and it is pretty clear that horses, as 
such, received in early Britain divine honors, 
I don’t doubt that they were also sacriticed by 
their worshippers and sacramentally eaten ; 
for the sermons and epistles of the early 
Christian missionaries are full of denuncia- 
tions of people who eat horseflesh, which is 
treated as a serious form of idolatry in the 
early English codes, Now, even a missionary, 
however intolerant of savage use and wont, 
would hardly have objected to hippophagy by 
itself, as a mere matter of diet ; it must have 
been the sacramental eating of horseflesh as a 
heathen ceremony to which the good bishops 
of Saxon times cherished so strong and so holy 
an antipathy. But whether this be so or not, 
the fact at least remains that the horse was 
always a most sacred animal in early England, 
Now, everybody knows that almost all our ex- 
isting superstitions date back for their origin 
to heathen times, though they have often been 
slightly or superficially Christianized at later 
periods, soas to bring them into harmony with 
the general body of public opinion. I think 
it probable, therefore, that when the horse- 
shoe superstition first arose people specially 
selected a horseshoe as the best available bit 
of iron to repel the attacks of trolls or fairies, 
witches or warlocks, and other evil influ- 
ences, because it had itself a certain inherent 
sanctity of its own, derived from its connec- 
tion with a sacred animal, And later, I be- 
lieve, this very same sanctity might help the 
superstition to persist, even after the religion 
of Christ had partially ousted the religion of 
Woden and Thunor. For we know that Chris- 
tianity made very slow progress indeed among 
the mass of the people in England for many 
years ; that heathen practices continued to be 
performed in secret by a large number of the 
population ; and that many usages essentially 
heathen hold their place to this day with our 
agricultural classes. Now, no class would be 
more likely to retain such beliefs and prac- 
tices than the class that has to deal most with 
horses and stables—a class who still firmly be- 
lieve in al! sorts of heathenish luckies and 
unluckies, It seems probable, therefore, that 
in many cases the horseshoe was set up, not 
only to frighten away the evil eye, ghosts and 
trolls, fairies and witches, but also, to some 
extent, to curry favor with the good old gods 
by what was in many ways a denial of allegi- 
ance to the new ones, It was as much as to 
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say to the little folk, on the one hand, “ Don’t 
come near; ‘ware iron; we’re under Thor's 
protection, and able to hurt you!’ and, on 
the other hand, to Thor, “ We're still your 
men; we’ve never abjured you: take good 
care of us!’ If this were not the true mean- 
ing of the horseshoe, I think we should have 
had a crucifix or the sign of the cross in its 
place, which is the ordinary and recognized 
Christian way of protecting one's self against 
the attacks of evil spirits,—Cornhill Magazine, 
GorErHE IN Pustiic Lire,—After all, then, it 
would seem that Goethe’s choice of action in 
life and his devotion for many years to the 
public service may be defended on other 
grounds than the general plea of usefulness to 
his fellow-men—a plea once so acceptable, but 
now of no avail. it seems that the true value 
of all those efforts lay, not in any external and 
obvious result, but mainly in the furtherance 
of the poet’s own mental discipline. So rigor- 
ous a training of mind and body by the daily 
cares of active life, far from numbing the sense 
of teauty, tended rather to stimulate it and to 
purify. ‘Thus preserved from the lethargy and 
intellectual satiety of his predecessors, he was 
also enabled to avoid the insanity which so 
often clouded the careers of his early com- 
rades in revolt. It is a point not to be over- 
looked, now that the old relationship between 
madness and geniusis again argued, and some 
are tempted to show evidence of madness in 
the hope that an illogical inference may be 
drawn, To the open activity of his public life 
may be attributed his unfaltering sanity, and 
the sense of proportion which made him so 
indifferent to the opinion of others. By asso- 
ciation with responsible men, and witk peo- 
ple whose contact with the primal realities of 
life was sharp and continuous, the natural 
seriousness of his mind was deepened, and 
his energy was directed to labor strictly in the 
seurch for truth alone, whether in art or sci- 
ence, or the conduct of life. Hence was ac- 
quired the strong fibre of his best work, the 
masculine tone of thought and style, rare 
among modern poets, and in Germany almost 
unknown, ‘Tothesame cause might be traced 
his belief in wholeheartedness and strenuous 
endeavor as the ultimate test of morality, 
For to be half-hearted is to be half-dead ; and, 
as he says: “The important thing is, not 
what we do, but the spirit in which it is 
done.” If we compare such a temperament 
and character as his, when he reached matu- 
rity, with the moods so frequent in the biog- 
raphies of other poets and authors—the dis- 
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eased nervousness, the ravenous vanity, the 
absorption in self, the ridiculous sensitive. 
ness, as of creatures born without a skin—we 
shall, at all events, cease to regret that he did 
not follow the life of the ordinary man of let- 
ters. “The scholar,’ said one of the truest 
lovers of classic style ; “the scholar may be 
sure that he writes the tougher truth for the 
callouses on his palms.’’ Goethe was born too 
early to serve as an actual example of the para- 
dox ; but it is significant that in the myth of 
the life of Faust, who from first to last re- 
mained a scholar at heart, he depicts as the 
fairest moment of his existence, not the cap- 
ture of Helena’s ideal beauty, but the drainage 
of astretch of sea-washed sand, an undertaking 
which any unpoetic engineer of our fens would 
have set about with a laugh, Through action 
alone Faust attains, not only to the ordinary 
advantages of benevolence, such as they are, 
but to the clearness of vision and purity of 
thought, which are the scholar’s aim and high- 
est reward, Like the sea of Euripides, action 
purges the ills of all mankind, and for some 
scholars and poets it intensifies their peculiar 
faculty of catching and revealing in more per- 
manent form the fleeting patterns which the 
Earth Spirit has woven, and still unceasingly 
weaves, upon the loom of time. So, at all 
events, itseems to have been in Goethe’s case, 
and that was his true justification, He him- 
self would have been the last to suppose that 
there was any obligation for others to follow 
his course,— Contemporary Review. 

How tHE Ateuts Live.—As the seasons 
change, so does the home of the Aleut, In 
the winter he burrows like a prairie dog, or 
hives like a bee, or, better still, colonizes like 
the ant. For his kachimis just a large hole 
dug in the earth, and he sets up poles all 
round to make the sides, and bends them to- 
gether to make the top. Over the poles he 
spans a sort of wattle-trellis, and over the trel- 
lis he daubs a quantity of earth, This soon 
becomes so grassy and lichenous that as you 
approach the villages they appear to be groups 
of large ant hills or huge green hives, Into 
these hives you enter by the hole at the top 
(be careful, for it also does duty for the chim- 
ney) and find your way below as best you can. 
But to many of the larger kachims there is a 
subterranean passage, and along this one must 
crawl on hands and knees, Among the Aleuts 
the social duty of visiting has its drawbacks. 
Several families live together in these kachims, 
and during one's visit they lie all round in 
every conceivable posture, jolly and genial 
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naked and not ashamed. But the fumes of 
the blubber-oil lamps and stoves, the stores 
of raw meat, and the many naked bodies well 
smeared with grease and scented with primi- 
tive unguents, combine to make an atmosphere 
difficult to tolerate and not easy to describe, 
Yet, if you will, you may enjoy the warmest 
hospitality, and have heaped upon you the 
assiduous attentions, Some of these 
the wise man would do well to decline. In 
the summer season the Inoit will move out of 
the stifling kachim, and stretch his legs in his 
barrabkie or barrabore, which may be a tent, 
a wattle shed, or even a mere matter of four 
poles and a flimsy roof. For nasal reasons I 
prefer the last. I have no invincible objection 
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to a stew of snakes, and can understand Frank 
Buckland finding flavorin w rat, But, believe 
me, the menu of the Aleut is something very 
special, and a prentice hand at primitive fare 
would do well to break himself in on weevils 
and degenerate pieces of salt pork on his voy- 
age to Aleutia. Away from the European set- 
tlements, cooking is a luxury, an extra, and 
often not to be had fora price ; so you must 
be ready to eat your food raw, and thank your 
stars if it be not also rotten. Indeed, an entrée 
of carrion is common enough, and a“ remove’’ 
of seal's liver, still palpitating and wrapped 
in a bulging strip of warm fat, a standing 
dish, You will be reminded, too, of the Nea. 
politans eating their maccaroni when the blub- 
berous gentleman opposite proceeds to drop a 
yard or a yard and a half of seal’s entrails 
down his oily throat. 
and if you are not nimble that mince of squirm- 


You must eat quickly, 


ing maggots will disappear in the furs on which 
you squat ; and be sure to notice the cutlets— 
they swim in blood, Blood, indeed,is the deli- 
sacy, and your Inoit never gurgles so deeply as 
when he is tapping a vein of a living animal. 
He will even thank you for tapping his own 
claret—at any rate, he will promptly turn 
himself into a self-consuming creature! I 
have not exhausted the menu, but these hints 
may enable the traveller who contemplates 
unsophisticated Aleutia to determine whether 
he will leave his potted meat and marmalade 
behind— or take them.— Temple Bar, 


FasHions in Woman’s Dress,— Paris fashions 
have killed national costume, and the modes 
endure not so many days as they used to last 
years. ‘The serious part of this is, that the 
immense cost of women's dress leaves nothing 
of value behind it, Sables are positively the 
only purchase that can be looked on as a safe 
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investment. The most thoughtful selection 
and design of other materials is sure to be 
soon stultified by the imperious caprice of 
Monsieur Worth, By no means cun the sor- 
rowful folly of this thraldom be brought home 
to one more forcibly than by a visit to the 
cases in the British Museum, containing the 
little funebral 
Tanagra, 


the tombs of 
The exquisite grace of raiment, the 
delicate hairdressing, varied to suit each dif- 
ferent cast of features, the care with which 
beauty of form is accentuated instead of being 
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wrapped up or distorted, —all convince one of 
the cruelty of the modern system which robs 
How would it 
be with us were it the custom to lay in the 
tombs of our departed ones little statuettes, 
representing them in their best clothes ? 
Should we not shrink from the criticism of 
posterity ? 
would stand this ordeal better than 
still, a modern ball-dress, with corsage cut- 
ting horizontally across the bust, is a terrible 
violation of the natural lines of the figure, es- 
pecially when, by means of long stays, the 
cincture is thrust away down where no sculp- 
tor would dream of placing it, In the name 
of common honesty, whence comes the mock 


our eyes of legitimate delight. 


It must be confessed that women 
men: 


delicacy of forbidding the form of a woman’s 
legs to be seen? Are they more suggestive of 
unlawful thoughts than arms and shoulders ? 
Shall Diana be accounted less than chaste be- 
cause her statue in the Vatican shows her with 
tunie girt well above her bare knees? The 
Spartan virgins were not the less reverently 
regarded because the graceful chiton, being 
open on one side to allow freedom of move- 
ment, flew open as they walked, and got them 
It is utterly unjust 
that, because some women have indifferent 
legs, all should be compelled to wear long 
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skirts on all occasions, If it is desired to see 
which is most becoming, compare an Ayrshire 
dairymaid in workaday attire of short pleated 
petticoat and the linen jacket called a bed- 
gown, snooded hair, woollen hose, and ser- 
viceable shoes, with the same girl figged out 
on Sunday with a fly-away bonnet on her 
head, a travesty of Paris fashions on her back, 
trailing skirts, and high heeled Balmorals, Of 
the two, the first is not only the more pleas- 
ing, but infinitely the more modest in appear- 
ance.—Blackwood's Magazine. 


Art AND Sociotogy,—Machinery, says Mr, 
Crane, used solely in the interests of trade 
and rapid production, has distorted our sense 
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of the importance of labor as well as degraded 
the laborer, and well-nigh destroyed the handi- 
craft ; it has set up the quite false standard of 
mechanical precision and what is known as 
“trade finish.’’ The schools of art do their 
best to form students to one pattern as the 
factories do their utmost to insure that the 
goods they vomit forth shall be repetitional. 
So that the workers are reduced to the un- 
manly and unmannerly life of machine-feed- 
ers in the interests of profit-mongers —nurse- 
lings who, sucking the breasts of the people, 
presently employ the vigor thus imparted to 
trample the nurturer under foot. A workman 
rarely sees that upon which he labors com- 
plete from beginning to end. The craftsman 
is robbed of his legitimate pleasure in fashion- 
ing his work, “I cannot contemplate with 
satisfuction,’”’ says Mr, Crane, “the spectacle 
of a world so civilized that all useful labors 
are made either terrible by long hours, or 
emptied of ali joy and interest by being re- 
duced to mechanism, so that every one, while 
spending mechanically the greater part of his 
time on some work he takes no interest in, 
and caring only to end it, fixes his heart upon 
something outside his life and work—follow- 
ing the game of ‘ins and outs’ called politics, 
or giving himself up to the chances of the 
gambler, whose talk is of jockeys and race- 
horses, or stocks and shares,” 

All this is largely due of course, although 
Mr. Crane does not say so, to the wantonness 
of over-peopling the world; not that the 
world, at all events the Anglo-Saxon world, 
would be by any means over-peopled were the 
race a little further along the road of social 
progress ; the fault is that the people have 
been multiplied before we have learned the 
lessons which our author so eloquently 
preaches. He admonishes us to return to, 
or rather to attain, simpler methods of life. 
Class divisions based on lies and shams, for 
the old blood of the country is for the most 
part tilling the fields or heaving its last gasps 
in our slums, workhouses, and penitentiaries, 
are answerable for all the lisping frauds which 
render our social structure the tawdriest edi- 
fice the world has ever seen., Bad examples 
in taste at the top of society, fostered by the 
cunning traders for whom the world has long 
since become a happy hunting-ground, spread 
downward, so that from head to foot there is 
nothing but shoddy. The peculiar irony of 
the position is that wealth itself, though it be 
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that of a Croesus, will not insure for him that 
possesses it, no, not even if cultured discern. 
ment of the good and bad in art be added to 
it, the power to have about him beautiful 
things. The bird that gave them has been 
killed for the sake of its golden eggs, Crafts- 
men have been turned into mechanized autom- 
ata, the mere tenders of machines, and lo! 
the native talent of a people has been crushed 
out of it, and Nemesis has overtaken the de- 
stroyers. So that while the rich cover them- 
selves in fine apparel, and build themselves 
magnificent houses, they fall lamentably short 
of that happy condition of dignified beauty, 
which can alone result from the sum of many 
beauties, 

Having succeeded in killing the craftsman, 
of whom, long before we killed him, we urro- 
gantly robbed of his right to be honored as an 
artist, we are doing our utmost to destroy art 
in its every form. ‘The requirements of the 
market is the phrase with which all artists are 
confronted, The publisher to the novelist, 
the manager to the dramatist, the dealer to 
the painter, has one word, and only one, of 
exhortation and advice—bring us something 
which will please the great public ; something, 
no matter what, it may have any quality you 
like so long as it lacks one quality, and that, 
unless youare prepared to hold out for a quar- 
ter of a century, and you have the courage, 
strength, and staying power of a Hercules, it 
must not have—it must not be artistic. Such 
is the last word of wisdom, and there seems 
no hope of escape save by the road of revolu- 
tion, Wearesurely and quickly destroying the 
very sense of the beautiful. “Itis deep down,” 
as Walter Crane says, “in the life of the peo- 
ple that we must dig the foundations, and out 
of common speech and common labor and 
handicraft must be shaped the stones of the 
architecture of art,” All the meretricious gar- 
ments and trappings by which we try to hide 
the nakedness of the land only make its bare- 
ness the more apparent. We have gone after 
thank 
Heaven, we some day shall, the bitterness of 
the awakening will be indeed terrible, Every- 
thing must be reconstructed, We must learn 
to honor the men we now despise and hold in 
bondage, and to drag down the mighty from 
their seats, that they may no longer, by their 
bad example, corrupt the sources of social 
well-being at their very springs.—Library Re- 
view. 


false gods, and when we awake as, 









